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I AM CONTENTED. 





A FOLK SONG. 





TRANSLATED FROM THE RUMANIAN 
BY CARMEN SYLVA, QUEEN OF RUMANIA, 





] BAD a srivdle of hazelwood; 
The spindle fell into tae water by the mill, 
And never hath the water brought it back again. 





Tbe soldier said as he was called to die: 
“Tam contented; 

But te'l my motter in the village, 

Mv sweetheart ‘n the cottage, 

To pray for me with folded hands.” 


The soleier ’s dead: his mother and his sweetheart— 
) They pray for bim with folded hands. 
They dng his grave upon the battle-field, 
And all tne esrth was red 
Wherein they laid him. 
The sun beneld him thus, and said: 
“Tam contented.” 


f 

: And flowers clustered on his grave 

: And were coutented there to bloom. 
- And wonen the wind would roar 


Among the trees, 

Then asked the soldier from his deep, dark grave: 
, “« Was it the fleg tbat fluttered ?” 

“Nay!” said the wind; ‘my za!lant hero, 

Nay: thou bast died in battle, but the flag 

Hat» won the day. Thy comrades 

Have carried it away full happily.” 

T' en said the soldier from his deep, dark grave: 
* Tam contented.” 


And then be bearkened to the wandering 


l Of herds and shepherds, and he asked: 
“Is that the din of battle ?” 
v “Nay!” said they; “nay, my gallant hero; 


For thou art d+a4; the war is over: 

Tby fathe: land is free and bappy.”’ 

The sail the -oldier from his deep, dark grave: 
“Tam contented.” 


And then he hearkened to the lovers’ laughter; 
Avdt us the soldier asked: 

** Are these the people’s voice, who remember me ?”’ 
“Nay!” spake the lovers; ** pay, my gallant hero, 
For we are they who never doremember; 

For spring hath come, aod all the earth is smiling. 
We mu-t forget the dead.” ; 

Then said the soldier from his deep, dark grave: 

“*T am conteated.”’ 














S Ihsd aspindle of hazelwood; 
4 It fell into the water by the mill, 
It And vever did the water bring it back again. 
yr BUCHAREST, RUMANIA. 
- 
S$ FREDRICKSBURG, ’62. 
g BY HENRY W. AUSTIN. 
8 *TWAs the grandest war that ever was known 
T» which men eigerly went, 
16 Not on conquest or glory bent, 
1- But to fight tora cause that was not their own: 
e To die that others might be free 
And the beautiful eyes of Liberty see 

} No shadow of Slavery evermore, 
8 From Massachusett’s resounding shore 
all To where Mississippi melts at length, 
ess Like a giant who hath spent his strength, 
| In the splendid, sapphirine waves that flow 
‘2 From the silver sands of Mexico. 

| Ob! loud let the trumpet of Fame be blown! 
eS: D>wn to the dust went a centuried sin. 
—_ *Twas the grandest. war that ever was known, 
ES, And one of the hardest fights therein 
es Was the battle of Fredricksburg, ’62; 





Ah! that was the year the confederate crew 
Seemed most near their game to win. 






0 
C That was the epoch when Beauregard, 
. Jackson and Johnston pressed us hard; 








When Stuart’s Cavalry, just for fun, 
Galloped right ’round McCle)lan’s camp, 
And our General did not fire a gun 
Their revelry to damp. 
But ah! sweet Heaven! how the golden sun 
Tamed down to a flickering lamp 
In that battle of Fredricksburg, ’62, 
When the Southerners’ grape aud canister flew 
’ Hitherward, thitherward, every where-- 
Till a swirl of smoke was the lurid air, 
And as devil-music from halls of Hell, 
The rival thunders of shot and shell, 
Like billows of ocean, swelled and fell. 


But forward, forward the Twenty-first 
Massachusetts Regiment went; 

What tho shells around them burst, 
Tearing mavy a ghastly rent 

In the serried cclumns—still they close, 

As calm as a lover who plucks a rose: 
And onward they press. and still they stem 
The sea of lightning that leaps at them. 

Ay, not a manof them holds bis breath, 

Tbo the living are seen but by flashes of death, 


Till they reach the spot where a “sunken road’”’ 


Offers the aid of a natural trencb; 
But even there the shells explode 


With a sound whose echo would make you blench, 


If you happened to hear it some peaceful day, 
Twenty or thirty miles away. 

But just as that “‘sunken road”’ they reach, 
Sergeant Collins, the color-bearer, 

Falls and pours like a wave on the beach 
His free beart’s blood—a libation rarer 

Than ever was offered on any field, 

Where the cannon of Europe yet have pealed. 


He falls, and the glorious flag-staff reels; 

Will the flag fall. also, to earth’s embrace 7 
Not so; there’s an [rish lad at his heels: 

Sergeant Plunket leaps to his place! 
Hurrah! The flag is caught and waved 
Aod theregiment’s march is rallied, is saved! 

Sergeant Plunket—an [rish boy, 

Who left a shoe bench not long ago, 

Kissed his sweetheart, his pride and joy, 
And rushed to bat'le with Freedum’s foe. 
See! how he waves it to and fro, 

That glorious flag that to him is dear 
As the hope of Irelaod and the world— 

Taat flag that shall never be lowered or furled, 

While the soul of a Plunket lingers tere. 


Bat hark! and look! Another shell 
Bursts in the air right near, 

Drowning the terrible Southern yell 
And the Yankees’ charging cheer. 

Avd Plunket falls, and tne banner—No! 
He is up again, tbo both hands are shot 

Clean off, and he feels his life-blood go, 
But the banner falletb not. 

Round it be folds his handless stumps 
In a last and vast embrace, 

Till another man to the rescue jumps 
And Plunket falls on his face; 

But how hard he strained it to his heart, 
As he gave it a g00d-by kiss 

May never be shown by the painter’s art 
Or a common rhyme like this; 

Yet when men play such a glorious part 
What matters it, tho they miss 

A coun’‘ry’s thainks—have they not, iustead, 
The eternal glow of a deed well done 

Which is something better than daily bread 
Or any pension under the sun ? 


And yet, if that quiet Yankee town, 
West Boylstopv, where young Piunket threw 
Aside one day the unfinished snoe— 

{f that fair town shou!d wish to crown 
Some day its central street or square 
Witb a hero’s figure, a statue fair 
Of snowy marble or granite gray: 
Something out of the common way, 

And yet which the commonest passer-by, 

Migbt well look up to with kindling eye; 
Something for future men to see 
And thrill to—hadn't it better be, 

No General erand, with lifted band, 
Avd haughty gesture of command, 
But a lad, upholding a shattered staff, 
With bandless arms—and noepitaph— 


Save the plain name, Pluoket. perhaps would do, 


Plunket and Fredricksburg, ’62. 
MEDFIELD, Mass. 


THE ANTI-JESUIT MOVEMENT IN CANADA. 
BY GOLDWIN SMITH. 








It might naturally be supposed that the overwhelm- 
ing majority in favor of the Jesuits’ Estates Bill in the 
Parliament at Ottawa had extinguished the agitation 
against it. Instead of this the agitation gains force, 
gives birth to public meetings in all parts of the coun- 
try, and is apparently about to assume an organized and 
permanent form, If a general election were now held, 
nota few of the members who voted for the bill would 
probably lose their seats. Among these would very 
likely be the Grand Master of the Orangemen, who isa 
member of Sir John Macdonald’s Government and voted 
with his chief not, it may be supposed, without a pain- 
ful struggle in his breast between his tendencies asa 
placeman and his tendencies as the head of the Orange 
Order. The thirteen who voted for the disallowance of 
the bill have won the aureole of political martyrdom, 
and those among them whose seats were doubtful before 
are now perfectly sure of re-election. There has long 
been an absence in Canadian politics of any great organ- 
ic questions, and the struggle between our parties has 
been merely one for place carried on by machines oper- 
ating in the usual manner, and with no small injury to 
the poli ical character of our people, There are now 
signs uf a struggle about a question of principle. The 
Protestant minority in Quebec, which has hitherto been 
lethargic or despondent, and has seemed to view its ap- 
proaching doom with strange indifference, has sudden- 
ly been aroused to a lively consciousness of its peril and 
i3 taking arms in its own defense. 

The judgment of the seventy Roman Catholic mem- 
bers who voted for the Jesuits’ Estates Bill, of course, 
went for little ia Protestant estimation. The Minister of 
Justice, Sir John Thompson, who officially advised the 
Government that the bill was constitutional and main- 
tained its constitutionality in the House, is a convert to 
Roman Catholicism and his opinion was discounted 
accordingly. Indeed, he propounded a doctrine as to the 
power of the Pope in Canada over the temporal posses- 
sions of his Church which would have repelled any one 
not of his own religion. As to the Protestant members 
it was generally believed that they were voting against 
their convictions under the lash of the Roman Catholic 
vote. One of the ministerial members has said in his 
own defense that “‘he was elected to support the old 
man (Sir John Macdonald), and that the old man did not 
want the Opposition to have all the Jesuit votes.” The 
Roman Catholic vote, it should be observed, is doubly 
powerfulin Canada, since we have the French as well as 
the Irish Catholics, and tho the difference of race, bap- 
pily Yor the rest of the community, has usually prevailed 
over the identity of religion, on a question distinctly 
religious the French and Irish forcesare united. This is 
an instance of a malady which besets elective govern- 
ment everywhere, which is everywhere on the increase, 
and which if not arrested may be fatal. Any body of 
people or interest, separating itself politically from the 
rest, pursuing its own special objects without regard for 
the general welfare of the community and unscrupu- 
lously taking advantage of the balance of parties may 
become practically master of the State. The politicians 
with the exception of those who sit for very strong 
Orange or Protestant constituencies are thoroughly 
brought under the Catholic yoke; while the Liberal Op- 
position, of which more independence might have been 
expected, has special'y entangled itself in a sinister 
alliance with Mr. Mercier, the Ultramontane and 
Nationalist leader in Quebec, from which, asit deserved, 
it has reaped little advantage and much discredit. The 
people know that if a fight is to be made it must be made 
through some independent organization and led by vol- 
unteers. For the time they have broken away from the 
politicians, and it will be interesting in reference to the 
general working of elective institutions to watch the re- 
sult. 

To move without the political leaders is very difficult. 
The legal situation is such that the Courts of Law are 
shut against the nation, tho the Government which has 
betrayed the nation into the dilemma derisively chal- 
lenges it through the ministerial organs, to try the issue 
in the courts. There can be little doubt that the Provin- 
cial Act incorporating the Jesuits is invalid. As a cosmo- 
politan brotherhood the Jesuits are incapable of nation- 





al incorporation, besides having specific objects irrecon- 
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eilable with civil right, with public morality, with im- 
perial policy and with the security of a Protestant Gov- 
ernment. But to raise the question in court a plaintiff 
must be found in Quebee, and this, under the conditions 
ef French law, the lawyers say cannot be done. The 
enly method of raising the issue is the very incongru- 
eus and awkward one afforded by the libel suit brought 
by the Jesuits in the Quebec Courts against their leading 
adversary in the Press, the Toronto Mail, for its inser- 
tien of a document called ‘‘ The Jesuit’s Oath,” which 
has often been produced in controversy, but is almost 
eertainly a fabrication, tho it does no injustice to the 
designs or the practices of the Order. The Mail, in its 
defense, denies the legal right of the Jesuits to sue asa 
corporation, thus endeavoring to raise the question as to 
the validity of the incorporating act. But the reason is 
ebvious enough why the Jesuits brought their suit in 
the French and Roman Catholic Province, not in the 
Province where the alleged libel was published, and the 
eonclusion, so far as the Quebec Courts are concerned, 
is regarded as almost forgone. Tbe Mail, however, ap- 
pears determined to fight, tho it be in the Quebec Courts, 
and to put the Society of Jesus in the witness-box, where 
the Sons of Loyola will have searching questions put to 
them, and will no doubt apswerthem according to the 
rules for such cases made and provided by their own 
Theologia Moralis, The advocate who succeeds in con- 
victing Jesuitism out of its own mouth of intrigue, con- 
spiracy, regicide, immoral casuistry and systematic pre- 
varication, will have carried the art of cross-examina- 
tion to a point never before attained. It is idle, how- 
ever, to suppose that the nation will accept as final the 
judgment of a Quebec Court. In the end the Jesuits 
will probably rue their temerity in bringing the libel 
suit. Their history exhibits a singular mixture of su- 
preme cunning with remarkable lack of discretion. As 
the counselors of the ill-starred James II they, by 
their lack of discretion, overturned in a moment the 
whole fabric which their cunning had raised. 

In Canada we are doubly concerned to stand to our 
guns, because we are threatened not only with ecclesi- 
astical aggression, but with French encroachment. The 
two go hand in hand. French-Canadian nationality, as 
has been said before, of late years has been growing in 
mtensity, while its aims have become bolder and more 
definite. The Society of Jesus andthe Ultramontane 
elergy offer themselves as the embodiment, organizers 
and champions of the Nationalist aspiration, as well as 
ef the aspirations of the Roman Church, The French 
race has at the same time been multiplying apace, as 
Americans in the Northeastern States are aware, under 
the auspices of a Church which, recking little of the ma- 
terial condition of her people or of their standard of liv- 
ing, bids them marry as early as possible, and re-marry 
whenever they lose their wives, that they may beget 
liegemen and contributories for Rome. The French are 
rapidly encroaching in eastern Ontario; they are estab- 
lishing French schools there in place of the English 
schools; they are becoming a political power in the Brit- 
ish Province, and are demanding a representation in the 
Cabinet. The politiciars, as usual, cower before them; 
the Government, to purchase their support, cloaks their 
aggr«ssions; and Mr. Murphy would hardly have refused 
the courtesies of the House at Albany to the Premier of 
Ontario if he had known how much Mr. Mowat had done 
and undergone for the purpose of propitiating both the 
French Catholic and the Irish Catholic vote. <A battle is 
apparently impending, and parties are ranging them- 
selves anew for it. The battle-field will be the public 
schools and the conflict will be twofold; there will be a 
struggle to prevent the extension of French into the 
schoois of eastern Ontario, and a struggle to abolish the 
system of separate schools for Roman Catholics through- 
out the Province. How the day will go no one can con- 
fidently say. The division between political parties 
among the Protestants, by grace of which the Roman 
Catholic Church rules us, is not easily healed, even in 
presence of a common danger; nor is it easy to beat back 
an invader who presses upon you in ever-increasing 
numbers, and whose mode of encroachment, by buying 
your land and crowding you out, is strictly legitimate, 
so that there might be tyranny in repressing his inroad 
by law. Mr. Samuel Adams and his associates went to 
work toosoon. They should have waited till French 
Canada had been not only conquered but incorporated 
and assimilated by the English-speaking race. The 
fruit of their premature action has been a French nation, 
fostered in its growth by the tutelage of Great Britain, 
who has been compelled to court French nationality in 
Canada as her ally against the enmity of the United 
States. 

Still, the cause of Canadian and American Protestants, 
er one should rather say of Canadian and American citi- 
zens, on this occasion is one, tho we, owing to our com- 
parative weakness and our partial isolation, happen to 
be most formidably attacked by the common foe. If 
the Jesuit succeeds in the game which he is now playing 
and turns French Canada into a Paraguay, the Province 
will become the stronghold and arsenal of Roman Catho- 
lic propagandism and ecclesiastical aggression for the 
whole of the continent. A perfectly unbroken mass of 
devout, ignorant and submissive population, under a 
Church virtually established and with legal power of 
collecting tithe, is a base of operations which, con- 





sidering the curious train of events to which it owes its 
existence, may well be regarded by the Jesuits as a spe- 
cial gift of Providence to their Order. I know that 
there are some Americans to whom any fear of Roman 
Catholic aggrandizement or of a serious conflict with the 
Roman Catholic priesthood, seems groundless and fan- 
tastic. I should agree with them if Roman Catholicism 
were simply a body of religious opinion dependent on 
the strength of conviction for its force and on spiritual 
proselytism for the extension of its empire. There is as 
little fear of our being lured back to a belief in Transub- 
stantiation, papal infallibility, priestly absolutism and 
the worship of the Virgin as there is of our returning to 
the simple faith of the Middle Ages in the Holy Coat of 
Treves, the Holy House of Loreto, the Stairs of Pilate 
and the Eleven Thousand Virgins of Cologne. The gain 
of the Church of Rome by proselytism appears, in fact, 
to be very small. Considering the attractions of her rit- 
ual for sentimental natures and the attractions of her in- 
fallibility, especially in an age of religious perplexity, 
for weak minds, it seems wonderful that her converts 
are so few. But she is not simply a body of opinion. 
She is, as slavery was, an organized power, animated by 
a passionate desire of corporate aggrandizement and 
wealth, and at this moment goaded to extraordinary 
effort by the most pressing necessity of self-preservation, 
while the more spiritual of ber ministers are also pos- 
sessed with the conviction that she is the only appointed 
instrument for saving souls from eternal fire. Her vast 
clerical militia is bound to her service, it may be said, 
body and soul: the tonsure and the vow have broken the 
man’s human ties, his position depends entirely upon 
the Sacraments, and his education, or exclusion from 
education, has unfitted him for any other calling. The 
wealth of the Church grows apace. Her organization 
under her centralized hierarchy, with her monastic or- 
ders, and above all with her Society of Jesus, has shown 
its power in her long struggle against liberty and prog- 
ress. An able French writer on American institutions, 
seeing all this, asks ‘‘ Whether America is preparing 
herself to become the surest support of the Vatican and 
the chief modern home of emigrant Catholicism, which 
is finding a sure refuge in the liberty of the United 
States?” 

We may answer with confidence that the power of 
the Vatican will never find a sure refuge in any home 
of liberty, religious or political; at least that if it does it 
will certainly ruin its asylum, If anything is established 
by historical experience it is the affinity of spiritual to 
political despotism. The medieval Papacy gets credit 
for having curbed the tyranny of kings. It curbed the 
tyranny of kings when the Royal power came into col- 
lision with its own; but it never thought of enfranchis- 
ing the people, nor, it is believed, can asingle instance be 
shown of its acting as a moral censor for the purpose of 
rebuking royal oppression. Innocent the Third hum- 
bled John in an ecclesiastical quarrel, but having hum- 
bled John he at once took the part of the tyrant who 
had become the vassal of his See, canceled the Great 
Charter and launched his spiritual thunders against its 
authors. In the sixteenth century Europe was divided 
into two parties, that of the Papacy and despotism on 
one side, that of Protestantism and freedom on the other. 
How faintly, when France became a republic, did the 
clergy chant Domine Salvum fue Populum. How heart- 
ily, when despotism was restored by the usurping hand 
of Napoleon III, did they chant Domine Salvum fue 
Imperatarem! Freedom and slavery, progress and 
reaction, truth and tradition are things which do not 
live under one roof-tree. Place the Encyclical by the 
side of the American Constitution and say whether they 
can stand together and whether the same man can owe 
allegiance to them both. The Encyclical is not like the 
False Decretals, a figment of the Dark Ages. It is the 
Papal and Jesuit manifesto of to-day; and it, in express 
words, anathematizes liberty, repudiates progress, and 
asserts the supremacy of the Church over the State. 
The political power of the king is gone, and since its 
departure Rome has lost Europe. She has now nothing 
for it but to cast her spell over the people to whom 
political power has passed. And to cast her spell over 
the people is now the object of her policy and that of 
the Society of Jesus, by which Roman policy is con- 
trolled. The Pope may compliment the American 
Republic and the American Hierarchy may hang out 
the American banner. Nay, as priests after all are men, 
it is not unlikely that the political sentiments of some 
of them may be really colored by their republican sur- 
roundings. Even the theological sentiment of Brown- 
son betrayed a republican tinge. But you cannot help 
to build up a republic while you are denouncing and 
subverting the foundations of principle upon which all 
republics are built. If Louis Napoleon had succeeded 
in founding his Latin Empire on this continent, we 
should soon have seen to which of the two, the Repub- 
lic or the Empire, the heart of the priest would have 
turned. 

The political cohorts of Rome in the United States are 
almost entirely composed of materials essentially non- 
republican. They are recruited by emigration from 
those countries of Europe in which, like the darkness 
lingering in the deep valleys when the sun has risen on 
the hights. the spirit of the Middle Ages still reigns. 
The liegemen of Rome in the United States, who move 














at the word of command to the polls have hitherto been 
the Irishman and the Southern German. To these are 
now being added the Italian and the French Canadian. 
Whatever you may think about the Irish cause, any sur- 
viving brother-in-arms of Garibaldi will tell you at once 
whether the Catholic Irishman is a Liberal. The na- 
tional system of education which the Governmentof the 
United Kingdom introduced into Ireland has found lit- 
tle support from the priesthood and produced very im- 
perfect effects. The Southern German is politically ang 
intellectually as well as ecclesiastically a relic of the 
domination of Austria and her satrap despots of the 
Catholic League. The French Canadian is as devoid of 
political independence as he generally is of education, 
The Kingdom of Naples is perhaps the most characteris. 
tic work of Rome. It was long in the hands of her 
faithful Spaniard and from him it passed to despots who 
in spirit were entirely her own. She had it all her own 
way there till the coming of Garibaldi, and even now 
Naples is the only place in which she ventures on a peri- 
odical miracle, We find in a New York paper a descrip- 
tion of “‘ Little Italy” in Brooklyn. It is the picture of 
a colony of barbarians, filthy, lawless, devoid of de- 
cency, hating industry and utterly reckless of human 
life. They kill a man for protecting a woman from in- 
sulting remarks; some of them, the reporter says, wil] 
kill for mere fun. This evidently is not tlhe materia] 
for a republic on the foundation on which Washington 
built. But all these races multiply in inverse propur- 
tion to their education and to their estimate of de- 
cency and comfort, while universal suffrage puts a full 
share of political power into their hands or the hands of 
those whocontrol them, and so long: as the balance of 
parties is pretty even they are able by combining under 
their own chiefs to throw a decisive weight into the 
scale, 

The conflict can end only in one way. The conflict 
with slavery could end only in one way when once the 
North had planted its foot firmly on a principle and 
made up its mind <o fight the battle out. Still there was 
a conflict, a long and deadly one, there were terrible re- 
verses, there was enormous waste of money and blood, 
We are happily not threatened in the present case with 
anything like a renewal of the Civil War. But we are 
threatened with a serious struggle which would embrace 
the continent. The Jesuits’ Estates Act in Canada seems 
likely to prove the first gun. 

TORONTO, CANADA. 





THE UNITED STATES AND HAWAII. 





BY GEN. S. C. ARMSTRONG, 





THE recent difficulties in Samoa lend a fresh interest 
to the situation in the Hawaiian Islands, where the 
complications are, at the moment, quite as serious if not 
actually as apparent as those which have given such dis- 
astrous renown to the now but too well-known harbor 
of Apia. The conditions, in the two groups, are sub- 
stantially similar. In each exists a native race of some 
ability and much attractiveness, lacking however both 
in physical energy and moral stamina, to whom have 
been presented pretty nearly every temptation which 
civilization can offer. In themselves they find neither 
check nor stimulus, and that, sooner or later, they must 
in fact if not in name come under the control of some 
one of the dominant nations of the earth, goes without 
saying. 

A marked feature in the development of the Hawaiian 
Islands has been the ascendency of the missionary ele- 
ment, which from 1819 to 1860 was represented there by 
men of unusual strength, who were forced, in the nature 
of things, not only to convert their docile pupils to 
Christianity, but to establish and maintain for them a 
native government. As these men asked nothing for 
themselves, and nothing but the best for the people 
whom they hoped to train into manhood, the system 
which they adopted worked excellently so long as they 
were the power behind the throne and practically ruled 
the King’s councils, as they did the churches which 
they built up from one end to the other of this strange 
little kingdom. But when, by the action of the Ameri- 
can Board, they were called upon partially to surrender 
the headship of the churches into native hands, their 
influence in other directions weakened, and as, one by 
one, they passed out of sight, new forces swept in, to 
whose mercy they had perforce to leave their uncom- 
pleted work. Time has sbown us that the native char- 
acter is less strong than they believed it; these tropical 
children have fallen before the onset of civilization, 
sinking under its vices before they were able to com- 
prehend its high ambitions; and the nation which owes 
its existence to the energy and devotion of a handful of 
American missionaries, is to-day on the verge of a crisis, 
which, if not averted, means possibly revolution and a 
period of anarchy. 

Less than two years have passed since the better part 
of the foreign population revolted against the corrupt 
intrigues of which the King and his prime-minister Gib- 

son were the head and front, Gibson being a clever ad- 
venturer who had obtained such ascendency over the 
King that no improv2ment was possible so long as he re- 
tained his position. His dismissal and such pledges 
from the King as should secure honest methods of gov- 
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ernment for the future were demanded, literally at the 
point of the bayonet. and to this pressure the King suc- 
cumbed, deceiving his subjects for a few months into 
believing they bad obtained a substantial victory. But 
promise after promise has been broken or evaded, weak- 
ness, as it often will, has lapsed into viciousness, and the 
Kingand his chosen advisers have once more touched 
the danger-line. 

The results of the next legislative election are threaten- 
ing, uncertain, and the numerous American residents of 
the Islands, many of them descendants of missionaries, 
are once more facing the possibility of a great disaster. 
Asacolony they have kept a close connection with the 
mother-country, and have believed always that, in the 
event of a serious revolution, she would stand by them. 
But so terriblea climax is not inevitable, and, as recent 
advices show us, there is now a strong feeling that the 
power of the United States Government can, probably, 
be so used as to control the course of events without ac- 
tual interference. 

What is asked for is that there shall be sent out as 
United States Minister to Hawaii a man of force, expe- 
rience and uprightness sufficient to make him virtually 
master of the situation. During the last two presiden- 
tial terms the men whom the United States has sent to 
this point have been unworthy of the confidence of the 
residents, and have been stumbling-blocks rather than 
pillars of strength. President Harrison, if he will study 
the situation and make a suitable appointment, will earn 
the gratitude not only of the Americans in Hawaii, but 
of all the better class of foreigu residents, who have an 
equal interest with their American fellow-citizens in the 
preservation of peace and the maintenance of good 
government. A man of the right kind, placed there as rep- 
resentative of the United States, can probably so far in- 
fluence the current of Hawaiian political affairs as not 
only to insure safety to millions of dollars’ worth of 
property now held by Americans and Europeans, but 
also materially to affect the future development of the 
Islands. 

As a nation, we have of late had few better opportu- 
nities to test the moral value of our own greatness than 
is offered us by the failure of this attempt to raise an in- 
herently weak people to the hight of self-government. 
It is not demanded that we should take any step which 
is likely to involve us in an international dispute, nor is 
any especial ‘‘ policy” required of us. It is simply that 
in this fight for political reformation, in which a fairly 
intelligent and well-meaning native population who 
have been easily deceived by unscrupulous leaders are 
arrayed against men who are Americans, all of them by 
bluod and many of them by birth, we should show our- 
selves, officially, on the side of morality and order. 

Any one who is familiar with the conditions which 
obtain in these outlying posts of civilization knows the 
value, to any government, of able and trustworthy rep- 
resentatives; but in the present case it is something 
more than a general principle which is at stake, The 
Christians of America owe something to the memories of 
the men and women whose noble lives, have, in a sense, 
consecrated these Islands in the eyes of all who know 
their history. They paid a good price for the ground 
which they won, foot by foot, from barbarism, and we 
have no moral right to let slip that for which they so 
bravely toiled. 

There are higher issues involved than those of the 
counting-house or the ballot-box, tho these are sufficient- 
ly insistent, and the men in this country who hold the 
power to turn the scale in Hawaii are facing.a responsi- 
bility which is possibly greater than they know. 

HAMPTON INSTITUT#@, HAMPTON, VA. 








ROME IN THE PROVERBS OF NATIONS. 


BY FEDERICO GARLANDA, PH.D., 
PROFESSOR IN THE UNIVERSITY OF ROME. 








AMPERE was right to say that Rome is not a city like 
all others; ‘* Rome n’est pas une ville comme les autres 
villes; Rome a un charme malaisé a définir qui n’appar- 
tient qu’ a elle.” To Western and toa great extent also 
to Eastern peoples there never was nor is there a city that 
has such acharm. Its political power has long been 
dead; other great metropolises have arisen which exceed 
it by far in wealth, greatness and power; a new conti- 
nent has been added to the world of civilization; but the 
magnetic influence of the Urbs 42terna has not been di- 
minished by any measurable quantity; to the eyes of the 
human mind its crown has not lost one ray. It re- 
mains the center of an intellectual world; it is truly 
“the city of the soul.” What a treasure of reminis- 
cences, what a mysterious force for the future if the 
new Italy is wise enough, and far-seeing enough to make 
the best of circumstances! 

One of the numerous documents of the omnipresence 
of the influence of the Eternal City may be found in the 
proverbs of all civilized nations. Signor Marco Besso 
has just published an essay,* which, tho very incomplete, 
as it deals only with a few European languages and a very 
scanty number of dialects, goes far enongh to show how 
far-reaching and varied was and is the magnetism of 
the Roman name. From this diligent essay, which itis 
to be hoped will prove an earnest of a more complete 


*“ Ro ma neo Prov rbi¢ net Modi dt Dire,” Roma-: E- Loescher. 1889 





work, ané for which we would suggest a more rational 
classification than the one adopted—for instance, a 
chrono-historical classification—we shall glean some 
points from which it appears that the proverbs about 
Rome in which our Italian dialects are so rich, are not 
confined to these dialects alone, but find a faithful echo 
in the languages of the most distant nations. 

Beginning with the very common ‘‘Tutie le stradi con- 
ducono a Roma” (every road leads to Rome), we find in 
Sicily: ‘‘Siva pri chici strati a Roma” (one goes to 
Rome by many roads); at Nice: ** Toni lu camin menonu 
a Roma ” (all roadslead to Rome); in Friuli: ‘‘ Duttis 
li stradis menin a Rome” (all roads, etc.); in Spanish: 
** Todo camino va ad Roma”; in Swedish: “ Alla wagar 
bira till Rom”; in ‘German: “ Es fiihren alle Wege 
nach Rom”; or ‘* Es is mehr als ein Weg nach Rom” 
(there is more than one road to Rome). For the other, 
also very common “ Chi lingua hu, a Roma va ” (he who 
has a tongue can goto Rome), we find in Sicilian: ‘‘ Cu 
havi lingua, arriva a Roma” (he who has a tongue, 
etc.); in Sardinian: ‘* Pregunta, pregunta, s’incontrat a 
Roma” (by dint of asking, he found himself in 
Rome): in Genoese: ‘*Cu e domande si va a Roma;” in 
Friulan: ‘‘ Cul domandre, parou, si va a Rome”; in 
French: ‘* Qui langue a, d Rome va”; in Bearnais: ** Qui 
lengue a, a Roume ba”; in Portuguese: ‘* Quem tem boca, 
vaia Roma” (he who has a mouth goes to Rome); in 
Dutch: ‘* Met vrogen komt men te Rome’; in German: 
‘* Mit Fragen kommt man nach Rom,” or ‘‘ Wer die 
Sprache hat geht nach Rom”; in Bohemian: ** Kdo jazyk 
md, do Rima se doptd ” (he who has a tongue, finds the 
road to Rome); and in Polish: ‘Jezyk i de Rz ymu dopro- 
vadi” (the tongue brings one to Rome). 

Tho all roads lead to Rome, not all were born to see it. 
It is a special honor and luck, and, as the ancients said, 
‘* Non cuivis homini contingit adire Corinthum,” the 
Sardinians say now: ** Non totu podimus andare a 
Rema” (not all of uscan go to Rome). An ancient 
Frencb proverb has: ** Chascun n’est nay pour aller a 
Rome” (not everybody is born to go to Rome). In Ger- 
man we find: ‘‘ Es kann nicht jeder nach Rom gehen”; 
and in Dutch: ‘‘ Niet jeder mag naar Rome gaan”; and 
in Hungarian: ‘‘ Nem minden ember mehet Romuba” (not 
everybody can go to Rome). 

To mean that to accomplish something worthy time 
and perseverance are required, we say that ‘‘ Rome was 
not built in one day,” “* Roma non fu fatta in un giorno,” 
** Roma non fuit una die condita.” The Romans them- 
selves say: ‘‘’N po’ ppe’ vorta fu fatta Roma” (little by 
little Rome was built). In Sicilian we have: ‘‘ Roma 
nun st fict tutta ’utra un giornu”; in French: ‘‘ Rome 
ne fut pas faite en un jour”; in Scotch: ‘* Rome was na 
bigged in ae day”; and in Polish: ‘‘ Nie jednego Rzym 
zbudowany roku” (not even Rome was made in one day), 
etc. 

Rome is a great city, a great wonder: ‘‘ Chi Roma 
non vede, Roma non crede,” which is in Sardinian: ‘* Qui 
non bidet a Roma, a Roma non creet” (he who does not 
see Rome does not believe it)—a proverb which has re- 
ceived many modifications or adaptations to lecal sym- 
pathies: ** Vinegia, chi non la vede, non Vappregia” 
(Venice, those who don’t see it, don’t appreciate it); 
‘Quem nao vio Lisbona, nao vio cosa bona” (those who 
never saw Lisbon, never saw a beautiful thing); ‘ El 
que no ha visto Granada, no ha visto nada” (he who 
has not seen Granada, never saw anything); ‘ Qui n’ a 
vu Nice, est un novice” (he who has not seen Nice, is a 
greenhorn); *‘Qui n’a vu Versailles, n'a rien vu qui 
vaille,” ete. 

The character of universality which is so conspicuous 
in Rome is expressed by many sayings; for instance: 
** Communis ipsa cunctis Roma patria est.” Montaigne 
also remarked: ‘‘ Rome seule ville commune et univer- 
selle.” 

During the Middle Ages they even went so far as to 
imagine that the fate of the world itself was indissolu- 
bly linked to that of the Eternal City. Hence the pop- 
ular saying: 

“ Quamdiu atabit Colyseus, stabit et Roma, 


Quando cadet Colyseus cadet et Roma, 
Quando cadet Roma, cadet et mundus”; 


or, in Byron’s words: 
“While stands the Coliseum, Rome shall stand; 
When falls the Coliseum, Rome shall fall; 
And when Rome falls—the world!” 

However, in spite of this character of universality it 
is wise to follow, in Rome, the customs of the Romans, 
“Si fueris Rome Romano vivito more” (when you are at 
Rome. do as Rome does), because, as the French aptly 
remark: ‘‘ Chacun pays, ses sabots,” The Dutch say: 
** Die naar Rome toe wil gaan, moet ook Romes manieren 
verstaan” (he who intends to go to Rome, must also un- 
derstand the ways of the Romans). The Germans also 
warn: ‘*‘ Wenn duin Rom bist, so thue wie du siehst,” or, 
** Wer in Rom ist muss leben wie ein Romer.” 

At all events, we must not believe that it is enough to 
go to Rome to become a great sage. The people have 
thrown many an ironical shaft against the braggarts 
that make no end of bragging about their long journeys. 
If you bring a donkey to the Mecca, he will come back a 
donkey, says a Persian proverb. The same idea we find 
repeated in many of the Western languages. In Catalo- 
nia they say: “‘Qué bestia va a Roma, bestia n’ torna,” 








which answers exactly to a French saying of the six- 





teenth century: ‘* Qui beste va a Rome tel en retourne.” 
At Valencia they say: ‘“* Qui ase va a Roma, a‘xi sen 
torna,” which is the same as the German: ‘‘ Ein Esel bleibt 
ein Esel und kim er gen Rom,” and the Dutch: *‘ Een ezel 
bliifft altijd een ezel, al ging hij ook naar Rome” (a doa- 
key remains a donkey even if he’ goes to Rome), The 
Poles say even more aptly: ‘‘ Kto w Polsce glupt, Ten w 
Rzquire rozumn nie kupi” (be who is crazy in Poland 
will not find his wits in Rome). 

We have then a whole series or proverbs, most of 
them evidently of modern vrigin posterior to the Re- 
naissance, where the city of Rome, as the see of a great 
religion, and its depraved customs are bitterly contrast- 
ed. ‘* Roma veduta, fede perduta”; *‘Cui Roma vidi, 
perdi la fidi”; ‘ Hiite dich vor Rom, willst du bleiben 
fromm” (beware of Rome if thou wishest to remain 
pious.) ‘‘ Je naéher Rom, je tirger Christen,” or ‘* Jendher 
Rom. je béser Christen,” or also ‘* Je weiter von Rom, je 
niher bei Gott.” for which we find in Danish: ‘‘ Jo naer- 
mer Rom, jo slemmere Christen”; in Swedish: ‘* Ju nar- 
mare Rom, dess simre Kristen”; and in Dutch: ‘* Bloe 
nader bij Rome, hoe verder van de kerk” (the nearer 
Rome the further from the Church). 

There are also a number of proverbs, not all very re- 
spectful indeed, concerning the Pope, the cardinals, the 
customs of the Prelates and even the mule of the Pope. 
But we shall stop here referring the curious reader to the 
interesting essay of Signor Besso. We shall not end, 
however, without a remark. At page 30 Signor Besso 
quotes Warner's ‘‘Deutsches Sprichwérter-Lexicon ” as 
authority for the following: ‘* Rom liegt inder mitte der 
welt, Pomeisl mitten un Dreck” (‘*Rome lies in the middle 
of the world, Pomeisl [a small and, as it seems, not over- 
clean town in Bohemia], in the midst of mud”). This is 
not a proverb nor a popular saying; it is a jest, perpe- 
trated at the expense of the German collector, and with 
the author of which, a learned Bohemian scholar, the 
writer is acquainted. 

ROME, ITALY. 





THE SPIRITUAL ENTHRONEMENT OF GOD. 
BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D.D, 


THE Bible assumes that the God whom it reveals is 
also the God of Nature, and that ‘his eternal power and 
Godhead” may and should be ‘‘understood by the 
things that are made.” (Rom. i, 20.) This God is, by 
right of creation, by virtue of his own attributes, and 
by bis relations to the works of his power, the Supreme 
Ruler of the Universe. Paul was right when he spoke 
of him as ‘‘the King eternal, immortal, invisible, the 
only wise God.” (I Tim.i, 17.) He was right again 
when he said: ‘ For of him, and through him, and to 
him are all things; to whom be glory forever. Amen.” 
(Rom. xi, 36.) God never debates his own regal suprem- 
acy with his moral creatures. He reigns over them 
without asking their consent. He is ‘‘ the King of kings 
and the Lord of Jords.” (I Tim. vi, 15.) 

Whether, however, this Supreme Ruler shall be actu- 
ally enthroned in the minds of men and by them be 
treated as it becomes alike him and them, is a question 
that depends on mental conditions, in respect to which 
they act as free moral agents upon their responsibility to 
God himself. These conditions may be present or they 
may be absent. They were present in the wonderiul 
Man of Galilee, and hence his human life is the model- 
life for the race. God’s- testimony to that life was in 
these words: *‘ This is my beloved Son, in whom I am 
well pleased.” (Matt. iii, 17.) Jesus said of himself: 
‘*The Father hath not left me alone, forI do always 
those things that please him.” (John viii, 29.) Jesus, 
while ‘in all points tempted like as we are,” was “ yet 
without sin.” (Heb. iv,15.) He wasaperfect man. In 
him the omniscient eye detected no fault. 

What then are the mental conditions which enthrone 
the 'iving and true God in the soulof man? The fol- 
lowing line of thought is submitted as an answer to this 
question: 

1. The God, to be spiritually enthroned, is not a pagan 
divinity, and not a mere energy, foree, law, quality, or 
unconscious causality, and not a pantheistic aggregate 
of all existence. He is a self-conscious person—distinct 
from ali other persons—objectively real—in essence 
purely spiritual—self-existent, eternal and unchangeable 
in his being—omniscient. omnipotent, and omnipresent 
with his power and knowledge—having a moral nature 
—infinitely holy, just and good in his moral character— 
re'ated to the universe as the Creator thereof and the 
author of all its laws—conducting a system of supreme 
providence over all things and in all things—revealed to 
men in his works and his Word, and especially in the 
earthly life and ministry of Jesus Christ—and as thus 
revealed, making known his will in respect to human 
conduct, Man, asa spirit, is made in his image. 

This summary of conceptions defines the God to be 
enthroned, and distinguishes him from all the gods of 
idolatrous heathenism. The conceptions are not un- 
thinkable. They can be stated in words, and the words 
stating them can be understood. Man can rise to the 
summit of all finite thought, and, when there, can 
think of the Infinite Spirit whom we call God. Millions 
have done this, and all rational intelligence may do it. 
The ascent is a sublime one, but not too sublime for the 





wing of thought. To deny our capacity thus to conceive 
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ef God is to deny what is a matter of experience, and 
to misrepresent the endowments of human nature. To 
make God a different being from these conceptions is to 
contradict alike the Bible and the testimony of Nature. 

2. God, being in his essence a pure spirit, is not to 
man a direct object of perception through our bodily 
senses, and does not necessitate our apprehension of 
him, as a personal reality, by any immediate impact of 
himself upon the mind through these senses. The con- 
sequence of this constitution of things is that our con- 
ceptions of God must,in order to make him real to 
thought, assume the affirmative character, and be in 
fact the conceptions of faith, and not the perceptions of 
sight. Faith must take the place of sight, and go where 
the latter cannot go. Faith must affirm, and thus give 
reality in thought to the God of whom we conceive. It 
must mentally grasp the ot ject. and declare both the 
object and the conceptions to be real. 

Moses nt ver saw God in the literal sense; and yet it is 
said of him that ‘‘ he endured, as seeing bim who is in- 
visible.” (Heb. xi, 27.) He had the idea of God 1n his 
mind, believed it to be a true idea, and acted as if he 
saw him. God, being enthroned in his faith, was, for 
all the purposes of action, as real to bim as he would 
have been. if he had been an object of direct sight. The 
same was true of Abraham. Both bad that faith which 
is ‘‘ the substance of things hoped for, the evidence of 
things not seen.” (Heb. xi, 1.) Both realized the un- 
seen God by faith, and both obeyed him. 

Every one who spiritually enthrones God, must be 
Mosaic and Abrahamic in respect to the exercise of faith. 
Human nature is absolutely shut up to this necessity. 
We are told that ‘‘without faith it is impossible to please 
him,” and that ‘the that cometh to God must believe 
that he is, and that he is the rewarder of them that dil- 
igently seek him.” (Heb. xi, 6.) No necessity either 
excludes or compels this faith in the being and attri- 
butes of God. He always assumes that man, as a ra- 
tional creature, with the endowments that he possesses, 
and in the circumstances of his earthly life, is morally 
competent to the exercise of faith, and that he cannot 
innocently be either an atheist or an idoloter, This is 
Paul’s doctrine, as clearly stated in his Epistle to the 
Romans. The same doctrine appears in other parts of 
the Bible. The faith in God that enthrones bim is, ac- 
cording to the teaching of this Book, a duty for the per- 
formance of which man is adequatelv endowed; and not 
to have such faith is tosin against him. 

3. The conception of God and faith in the reality of 
his existence must, as a condition of his permanent en- 
thronement, often repeat themselves in the form of 
meditative habit. This is necessary to keep God in the 
field of mental vision, as he would not be without such a 
habit of the mind. Meditation turns the eve of thought 
toward God, and makes the conceptior of him and faith 
in him consciously active. It renews from time to time 
the soul’s acquaintance with bim, and perpetuates a 
lively and continuous sense of his attributes and pres- 
ence. No one can enthrone God and walk with him, as 
did Enoc ', unless it is the fixed habit of his mind often 
to think of him, and thus make him present to thought 
wherever he goes, and whatever he does. A God un- 
thought of is a God unrealized and unfelt in the heart, 
even when not formally denied. Simple forgetfulness 
and absorption with earthly things may as effectually 
banish God from the mind as the denial of his exist- 
ence. 

Happy 1s the man, and as wise as happy, in whom the 
currents of thought naturally, pleasantly, almost neces- 
sarily, lead him up to God, The great Spirit is often 
the guest of his mind,and is never long out of sight. 
His ideas of God and his faith in him are a living power 
with him. Events are sermons to him, and his life is a 
walk with God. His faith becomes clear and strong by 
its ownaction. Time and place are hallowed by a sense 
of the divine presence. The soul that lives and breathes 
in this spiritual atmosphere, will constantly grow in the 
grace of moral likeness to God. 

4, God being conceived of, aftirmed by faith, and often 
thought of, the human conscience must, in order to his 
enthronement, recognize his supreme and absolute au- 
thority in the government of conduct, and to this au- 
thority the will must bow with unreserved obedience. 
God’s will, being made known on whatever subject, and 
in whatever way, is the end of all questions as to what 
is to be done. That will is at once ‘‘the higher law”; 
and compliance therewith is the instant and supreme 
obligation. So the conscience must declare, and so the 
mind must act. Such compliance must follow, or sin 
and rebellion against God must follow. The matter is 
taken out of the category of human discretion, or any 
self-imposed regulation that supersedes or qualifies the 
supreme authority of God. 

Peter, when standing before the Jewish Sanhedrim, 
did not intend to insult the members of that Council, 
but he did say to them: “‘ Whether it be right in the 
sight of God to hearken unto you more than unto God, 
judge ye. For wecaonot but speak the thirgs which 
we have seen and heard.” (Acts iv, 19,20.) Ona sub- 
sequent occasion he said to the same Council: ‘‘ We 
ought to obey God rather than men.” (Acts v, 29.) 
Abrabam, the father of the faithful, was commanded by 
God to offer up his son Isaac; and altho the thing which 
he was bidden to do was to him the most awful trial to 





which he could be subjected, he did not hesitate a mo- 
ment as to the purpose of his mind. It was enough for 
him that the act wascommanded by God. Spiritual loy- 
ulty to the government of God always enthrones in the 
conscience and the heart the will of the God of that gov- 
ernment, and makes that will thesupreme rule of action. 
This loyalty is obedience to the Supreme Ruler, 

5. Life to every one consists largely in providential 
circumstances and events which we do not appoint, but 
which God, without any consultation with us, appoints 
for us. This fact furnishes an occasion for the enthrone- 
ment of God in the mind as the God of providence. The 
mercies and blessings of life that afford us so large a 
measure of happiness, and that come to us with such 
constancy and in such diversities of form, are to be re- 
garded as his gifts. In this respect he is ‘‘ the Father of 
mercies.” It is true that ‘‘every good gift and every 
perfect gift is from above, and cometh down from the 
Father of lights, with whom is no variableness, neither 
shadow of turning.” (James i, 17.) To take notice of 
these good gifts as coming from God, to see bis hand in 
them and connect him with them, and to be grateful to 
him for them, is one way of enthroniog him in the 
heart; and were this the general habit of all men in pro- 
portion to the richness and abundance of the gifts, the 
world would be filled with songs of gratitude and 
praise. 

The providence of God, while so affluent in its direct 
beneficence, is, however, sometimes severely afflictive. 
It blasts our esrthly joys and makes a wreck of our 
hopes for this world. It lays upon us the heavy hand 
of suffering, which in itself is never welcome. How 
shall we treat God under such circumstances? Shall we 
curse God and die, as Job was advised to do by his fool- 
ish wife? Shall we find fault with his providence and 
impeach his goodness? Job's answer to these questions 
fits every case: ‘*The Lord gave and the Lord hath 
taken away; blessed be the name of the Lord.” (Jobi, 21.) 
An unmurmuring and patient submission to what God 
appoints, even tho it may be very afflictive to us, is not 
only a duty that we owe to him, but the wisest thing 
that we can possibly do for our own happiness. We 
shall, by so acting, enthrone him in the mind, and at the 
same time be in a mood to derive spiritual profit from 
our sufferings. These sufferimes are not always the 
evils they seem to be; and they may always he made the 
means of great moral benefit, in the end giving us more 
joy than they take away. If ‘‘ we have had fathers of 
our flesh which corrected us.” and if ‘‘ we gave them 
reverence,” ‘‘ shall we not much rather be in subjection 
unto the Father of spirits and live?’ (Heb. xii, 9.) Our 
trials, of whatever nature and whatever severity, will 
do us no permanent harm if we properly submit our- 
selves to “the mighty hand of God.” This will put 
them into the class of ‘all things that work together 
for good to them that love God.” (Rom. viii, 28.) An 
impatient and rebellious spirit is always a sirful 
spirit. 

6. Man possesses the capacity for a supreme affection 
of the heart, which takes precedence of all othe: uffec- 
tions, and subordinates all others to its control. The 
entbronement of God in the soul always supposes this 
affectiou to be fixed upon him, so that he is first and 
highest among all the objects loved or to be loved. The 
law of God, while not forbidding the love of our neigh- 
bor, and not excluding self-love, requires supreme love 
to be exercised toward him. The exposition of this law, 
as given by Jesus, is in these words: ‘** Thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy 
soul, and with all thy mind.” (Matt. xxii, 37.) Less 
than this will not meet the demand, and less will not 
really be the love of God at all. The degree of the love, 
as prescribed, is indispensable to itsreality. The reason- 
ableness of the exercise is founded on the supreme great- 
ness, glory, and moral excellence of Giod himself, There 
is morein him to be loved than in all the universe be- 
sides; and, hence, he is entitled to the first and highest 
preference in every human heart. This, and this only, 
is a real enthronement of God inthe affections of the 
heart. It makes his pleasure, not simply a duty com- 
manded by conscience, but also our highest pleasure. It 
supplies the condition of the purest, the most exalted and 
perfect happiness that we can possibly enjoy. No affee- 
tion can equal the love of God in the bliss of which it is 
the fountain. He has bimself provided that our highest 
good shal] be attained by supremely loving him. The 
life of Heaven is one of supreme love toward God; and 
Heaven is always begun in every heart in which this 
love is established. 

7. The God of the Bible, as revealed in that Book, ap- 
pears in a great and wonderful plan of grace to man 
through the person, offices and work of Jesus Christ; 


and it is his will that we should accept this plan by’ 


compliance with its terms, seek restoration to his favor 
through it, and be saved from the wrath to come by it. 
Sinners are commanded to exercise repentance toward 
God, and faith in the Lord Jesus Christ. These are the 


conditions of salvation, and not to comply with them is 
to sin against God. Such being the facts as set before 
us in the Bible, then manifestly no one, baving know]- 
edge of these facts, can discard and treat as a fable ‘‘ the 
glorious Gospel of the blessed God,” and at the same 
time spiritually enthrone God in his heart. To reject 
this Gospel is to disobey him, insult his grace, live in 








sin, and, unless we seasonably repent thereof, die in gin 
under the curse of violated law. No one can do this. 
and at the same time be *‘at peace with God through 
our Lord Jesus Christ.” The Christological system of 
grace makes it absolutely necessary—certainly so in 
respect to those who have the knowledge of it—that God 
in Christ, not separately from him, but in him ang 
through him, should be the God enthroned in the ming 
and beart. Any creed or state of feeling that excludes 
this idea, will equally exclude the enthromement of Gog 
in the soul. 

Here then are seven particulars that in the aggregate 
explain the title placed at the head of this article. The 
Bible God existing in the conceptions of the mind as he 
is revealed in his works and his Word; this God, thus 
conceived of, believed to be a personal reality; th- same 
God remaining in the feld of mental vision by the habit 
of meditation upon him; God recognized and obeyed ag 


‘possessing supreme authority in the government of hu- 


man conduct; God seen and accepted in the great sys- 
tem of hic earthly providence and in all the appoint- 
ments thereof; God made the object of the supr me af- 
fection of the heart; and finally, God in Christ providing 
salvation for sinners, and freely offering it fur their ac- 
ceptance—this is what God is to every mind in which he 
is spiritually enthroned. These mental conditicns relat- 
ing to him and these con:cious experiences based upon 
him, constitute the idea of his enthronement in the bo- 
som of humanity. 

Such enthronement is rot a mere figment of specula- 
tion, or a fancy-sketch of meaning!ess words, but a fact 
that has been real in the earthly his'ory cf millions, 
Millions of men, as a matter of fact, have conceived of, 
believed in, worshiped and obeyed the true God, and 
have accepted him and rejoiced in bim as marifested in 
our Lord and Saviour Jerus Christ. Coriupt fa'len and 
perverse as is the human race, it 1s not an entirely god- 
less race, and has not been such in any age. Piety 
toward God has, upon this globe, and in de vc ut and be- 
lieving hearts, erected millions of altars. Every such 
heart is indeed an altar, and there God owells as an ob- 
ject of faith and love. Abraham was such an alt-r, and 
the great apostle to the Gentiles was another. De) rav- 
itv, sensuality and worldliness have not banished the 
true Gcd entirely from the thought ard the heart of the 
race, The life-record of those who have known him, 
believed in him, and loved him, is scattered all along 
the track of human history. 

The most gloricus and blessed thing beyond all com- 
parison, thatcan be said of any man, is that the God 
who made him is spirituatly enthroned in his mimd and 
heart. That man’s soul is the guest-ctamber of “the 
King of kings and the Lord of lords,” There God 
dwells, and there communion is established between the 
finite and the Infinite. There a friendship exists wore 
enduring than the stars. There graces of spirituahty 
toward God that he approves, and that will pass current 
in the skies, shine out in the clear luster of their own 
light. There we see man in sweet, bappy and hallowed 
alliance with bis God, paying the tribute of devoutness 
to the Imperia] Maje-ty of the universe. There we see 
the child of God,the heir of God, and the joint-beir 
with Christ—a fit companion for the angels who sing in 
Heaven. No king on an earthly throne, if ‘:without 
God in the world,” is as royal as the bumblest peasant 
of his realm with God enthroned in his heart. 

Tne most exalted existence possible to a finite crea- 
ture—that most privileged in its relaticns, and richest 
in its joy—is the one that honors God, and is consec:ated 
by the living sense of his presence and favor. The one 
thing for man to do in this short day of life—that in 
comparison with which all other tnings are but trifles 
—is spiritualiy to enthrone God. Tais one thing l.fts 
our present life to its highest conception, and makes it 
preliminary to that larger and grander life that awaits 
it in the spirit-realm, For the omission to do this one 
thing there is no compensation in any earthly achieve- 
ment or earthly good. That omission casts the lurid 
shadows of an eternal night upon the endless future. 

BKOOKLYN, N. Y. 


LA FOIRE AUX JAMBONS. 








BY SUSAN HAYES WARD. 





A FAIR, on this side of the water, bears no resemblance 
to the County or State Agricultural fairs of our own 
land, except in the crowds of bumanity of all ranks 
which it drawsinto it. These fairs or sales of periodic 
occurrence, having each their own specialty. for which 
certain towns have been famed. are becuming a thing of 
the past in England, and travelers do wisely who go out 
of their route to observe with careful eyes these antique 
ways preserved by the common people. 

‘*Shall you goto the old iron-sale?” said an art stu- 
dent to me, early in Lent. ‘*We missed it last year, but 
this year we are going, to hunt up odds and er.ds for our 
studio.” 

‘“‘When is the fair held?” I asked. 

‘‘ Near the close of Lent,” was the answer. ‘I will let 
you know in time.” 

But weeks passed by, andI heard rothing of the sale. 
Baedeker, faithful friend and wise counselor as he is, 
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slurs over matters of such plebeian interest as markets, 
sales and fai’s in Paris; so it was only after numerous 
inquiries that 1 discovered when and where the fair was 
held. Indeed, it was more by good luck than of pur- 
pose that I crossed the Place de la Bastille, Tuesoay 
morning of Holy Week, and entering the boulevard of 
Richard Lenoir, found the Foire aux Jambons already 
under headway. 

Tue:day, Wednesday and Thursday of Holy Week, the 
Ham Fair is heldin Paris and. in connection witn it, 
there is what might be calleda rag-pickers’ sale. It is 
as tho every cbiffonier of Paris were displaying his 
year’s spoils to the public and challenging purchase1s 
at first hand before offering the choicest of his finds to 
the bric-a brac dealer, ana disposing of the remainder at 
the junk shop. 

Tne Boulevard Richard Lenoir is well adapted to such 

a purpose, being wider than other boulevards, as the 
Canal St. Mar.in runs under its whole length by a sub- 
terranean tunnel that connects witn the Gare de l’Ar- 
senal on the other side of the Place de la Bastille. The 
street proper, where traffic goes on as elsewhere, lies on 
either side of the middle space which covers the tunnel. 
This space, nearly a mile in length, is broken occasion- 
ally by patches of shrubbery, which conceal air-holes 
through which the smoke of tugs that ply up and down 
the canal can escape. As a number of streets cros* the 
boulevard, booths cannot be arranged in one continuous 
line, but must be so placed as best to fit the broken 
spaces, Starting, however, at one end of the boulevara 
you walk the length of it, keeping to the right side of 
this intermediate spice, and yuu find wares for sale on 
eitaer hand. Returning on the left side, you still run 
the gauntlet of eyes eager to discover a possible pur- 
chaser. Even then you nave hardly seen the half, for 
there is a fringe of goods oa the sidewalk and another 
dou dle line down tne middle. 

Near tue Piace de la Bastille the booths for the Foire 
aux Jambons proper are set up. First, one comes upon 
an ordinary market with vegetables, cheese, butter, 
salads and so on; and women come and go as at the 
Halles, with bags of hempen string, through which their 
pucchases poke out in all directions and announce them- 
selves tu the curioas observer. After passing this every- 
day market, with its ranners who bid for your attention 
and the many venders who carry their wares in baskets, 
and wnodin in your ears continuously ** Voila” this and 
‘Voula” that, you find yourself among the jambone. 
Beoth after booth, in long continuous lines, they stretch 
away before you, each one comfortably fitted up for a 
three days’ siege of selling hams, sides of bacon, salt 
pork, pigs’ feet, head-chcese, ssusage, of every conceiva- 
ble form, shape, quality and odor, balls of white lard 
tied up in bladders—all that imagination could picture 
or the stomach of our Saxon ancestors could have de- 
sired in the way of pork, is here supplied to hungry 
Catholics who have kept their Lent piously and have 
been maigre for weeks. Why do not the anti-Semites 
of Gerrany take a hint from good Wamba, who over- 
threw Isaac of York with a shield of brawn, and start a 
foire aux jambons in quarters where they would exter- 
minate the Jew? 

A large proportion of this food for Parisian Chris- 
tians comes from Alsace and Lorraine. Many of the 
dealers have shops in Paris it is true; but others come 
yearly with their wares from the various outlying prov- 
inces. Occasionally a woman wearing the cap and dis- 
tinctive dress of her province walks up and down near 
her wares, but most of them have relinquished their cos- 
tumes. Merchants vie with each other in advertising 
dodges. 

Here is Isaac Bigart from Colmar, Alsace, who has for 
asign a dear little dried pig stretched at full length over 
the opening that serves as his door; but, tho every child 
can see that this little pig went to market, it is equally 
evident that the othe:s did not stay at home, for pigs of 
all sizes display their goodly proportions on every hand, 
and there is hardly a dealer of them all who could not 
claim to be at the sign of the boar’s head. Here we read 
that for twenty-five years, Zarffel Antoine, father and 
son, have been represented at this fair of hams, 

** Voila les” something or other! What is it the boy is 
selling? Portmanteaus? Yes, a barrow load of them. 
Bat, just now, he can find no purchasers, pipe he never 
80 wisely, fora crowd is collecting before the next stand. 
By tiptoeing and swaying froin side to side, a gleam of 
gold-laceand gilt buttons catches your eye through the 
crowd. Alas for the unscrupulous man who has been in 
too great haste to grow rich! The lookers on shake 
their heads ominously. When the officers who superin- 
tend the affiirs of public health take a pork dealer in 
hand, they make short work with him. One of them 
Stabs a ham, exposed for sale, over and over again with 
some instrument that he holds in his hand, What- 
ever indictment they bring against this merchant from 
Metz, it is quit ‘sure that his sales for the fair are at an 
end—nd who knows whether a manconvicted of selling 
diseased pork will have his license renewed another 

year? Afver this, festina lente in your search for wealth, 

O money grubber of Lorraine ! 

A gav painting adorns the b»oth of a man who adver- 
tises his boutique in the rue Vaugirard, and a whimsi- 
cal poem sets off the virtues of his pork. I copy out- 


aidsof colored and capital letters were employed to ren- 

der the notice more seductive. 

“ Au Pére Vv Andouille. 

“ Allons les Normands, les Manceauz, les gars d@’ Alencon, 
les gars de Belléme, les gars del’Orne, et tousles gars 
de la Garthe, du Manset de Mamers; vous qui vou 
lez manger des produits de notre pays, venez trouver 
Papa L’ Andouille, sivous en vowlez directement du 
pays. Voila mon adresse, 

* Galiet, Charcutier, 57 ruede Vans, Alencon.” 

On leaving this avenue of houses with its continuous 

festoons of sausages, we note the number of the last 

stall—380, representing three hundred and eighty 

houses all engaged in the sale of swine’s flesh. Did 

I say all? No, As in the case of the Pied Piper 

th-re was one rat and one child that escaped thecom- 

mon doom, so here there 1s one boutique at the extreme 
end, most gayly dressed of all, which fairly shines with 
its silvered sausages, its gay flow:r-like rosettes, and 
which bears the sign, not of the boar’s head, but of three 
life-sized heads of horses, gleaming with silver foil. This 
booth repres>nts the Boucherie Hippophagique founded 
in 1872, when Parisians had learnea, through the painful 
experiences of the siege, that horse-flesh could be eaten. 
L’Hermitte, Paris, announces here that he received the 
bronze medal iu 1879, the silver medal in 1883, and he 
avows frankly in big capitals of what his wares are 
made—‘* Ane, Cheval, Mulet ’’ One piie of sausages bears 
this legead—*: Ane, 1re qualité.” Tne buoth is thronged 
with visitors, but I observe no buyers, tho a salesman 
passes through the crowd bearing a platter on which are 
laid dainty shavings of the ‘“1re qualité,” which he 
offers to all: Tnoey taste, and nod tneir heads approv- 
ingly. ‘‘ Why should not horse-flesh be more palatable 
than that of swine?’ I ask myself perempvorily; but 
somehow, when the platter comes my way,in erring 
reason’s spite, my willful feet resolutely walk meout of 
that neighborhood and over into the old-iron sale. There 

I am greeted firat by an odor compounded of cheese, as 

it were Limburger, and freshly grated horseradish of 

Alsace. That danger past, I saunter on, glancing from 

side to side. Here isa tablespread with repoussé brass 

work, cheap and new; there, wine and liquor glasses 
and tumblers also new; now lying ona piece of 
old canvas spread on tae ground are tools of many sorts, 
old and new; and next, a stand, hung and covered with 
bunches of old keys, hundreds of them lying in piles 
before the purchaser, in all stages of rustiness. Here 
comesa man who has just bought an old lock and wishes 

a key to fit it. While he is trying one after another, the 

man behind the bench, with wheel and emery, polishes 

the wares his customers buy of him fur a few centimes 
extra charge. Here are knives and forks; an old bed- 
stead, finely carved, too; linoleum and ‘‘ American” 

leather by the yard; frying-pans, pewter measures, a 

blacksmith’s bellows, somewhat the worse for wear, but 

by no means past work; sewing machines; dress goods; 
old swords and watches; wheels and springs from cast- 
away watches, a good quart measure of them; coppers 
for kitchen use that would make an American house- 
keeper’s eyes stand out; curtains; saws of all sizes, set 
and unset, old and new; stove-covers; scissors; hake- 
ovens; portmanteaus: aprons; picture-frames; a carved 
Madonna in stone,a foot long, old, good work, price 
twelve francs; a saint carved in wood, colored, or dis- 
colored, rather, since most of the tints have disappeared 
throug time and exposure—eight francs; toys; pictures; 
pewter and copper pitchers, battered and old; bits of 
brass from old furniture and from curtain fixtures; hair 
switches; sponges; minerals; a bag of old wooden heels; 
baskets of cork, or of bone for making tags: old music. 
and piles of old books, old bonnets, old boots—will the 
list stretch on to the crack of doom? door-handles, 
umbrellas, gold-lace, pipes, flat-irons, bottles of ink, 
buds, leaves, petals and seed vessels for the manufacture 
of artificial flowers, old china, grates, locks, sword 
buckles, horse trappings, and every description of iron 
mongery, big or little, in the trade except a steam en- 

gine and acannon. Where do you find these things? I 

ask of an old man who has a little table covered with 

odds and ends of bric-a-bruckery. In an ancient hair- 
trunk lined with wall paper of fifty years ago, which is 
open on the ground beside him, I see his reserve stock. 

** At sales,” was his reply. 

Evidently he hud a shop of his own in Paris or some 
neighboring town. At such a place the people, dealers 
and purchasers, are more interesting than the wares. 

It 1s now twelve o'clock, ard ut one stand after an- 
other déjewner is preparing. Here a stout, brown-faced 
woman is mixing her salad in a bowl—hard-boiled eggs, 
a bit of green and an onion, with plenty of oi]. It looks 
appetizing, and she stirs in the oil and adds a drop of 
vinegar while another cuts with a clasp: knife good-sized 
chunks of bread from the yuard-long loaf and spreads 
them with soft cheese. Another washes down bread 
and sausage with red wine. 

Here sits a woman in the shade of an immense um- 
brella. Her goods, which are of a superior order, lie 
upon either side of her, or are arranged in a long show- 
case beside the way. She sits with folded arms and 
with the air of a gypsy queen in the midst of her camp. 
Here a facetious dealer has thrust his dilapidated um- 
brella into the hand of an archbishop carved in wood, 
and has crowned its point with a greasy, disreputable 





right one of the many advertisements in which all the 





comment upon his irreverent treatment of the stiff old 
churchman, 

Here comes a group of art students bantering and bar- 
termg. Itis absolucely necessary to marchander. No 
one thinks of paying the prices first asked. Bat it is 
odd enough to hear these weather-beaten, unkempt men 
and women who look utterly devoid of ideas upon art 
or beauty expatiate over this or that article—‘‘ a verita- 
ble object of art,” they assure yon. This stumpy old 
woman, not the one with cotton in her ears (tho that is 
no mark of distinction; Parisian ears shun exposure), but 
the woman with three aprons on, an outer one that once 
was white and two blue ones beneath—this unwashed 
creature talks as knowingly of Louis Quinze and Louis 
Seize as any virtuoso in a novel. 

Those art students are looking for iron candlesticks-—- 
for iron lanterns with bull’s-eye glass, and for rare old 
locks and keys. This is the finest old lock in the fair, 
its wardsand key complete, with some impossible ani- 
mal, long bodied and short legged in beaten work raised 
upon it, for which the dealer asks twelve francs. It is a 
great temptation.’ The man knows its worth and will 
not come down a sou; so they pass on. It seems to be a 
specially artistic fad to collect ancient locks and elabo- 
rately wrought keys. So the best are in cases under 
glass, and are not to be had for asong. Pretty pieces 
of drapery and portions of costumes are easily found 
here. A pair of old bellows attracts me--price, three 
francs. Ishake my head. ‘Too dear,” and turn away. 
‘“*Two francs, then,” suggested the salesman. 

“No,” Ireply. ‘* One franc, tifty.” 

“Oh, no!” argues he. ‘** They work. See!” and he 
blows them vigorously; *‘and they are of the time of 
Napoleon.” 

‘-One franc, fifty,” I repeat, and pass on. 

Three booths away, 2 kindly countryman who has 
been listening to our debate, pushes thruugh the crowd 
and touches me on the shoulder. 

‘‘They are yours,” he says. ‘* He called after you.” 
“* Merci, Monsieur,” and I go back, hand out the franc 
and a half, and receive the bellows of the time of Na- 
poleon, and carry them away in my band. 

What to do with your wares when you gain possession 
of them isa puzzle. I met one Frenchman and wife, 
plainly of the better clacs. He scrutinized carefully the 
goods on either side, while she carried in both hands a 
tray on which lay their purchases piled one over the 
other, among which I observed a fine old silver fish 
slice. Doubtiess their carriage waited for them in the 
street. This man, who has picked out what he takes to 
be a gem from a tin box filled with colored glass and 
bits of cheap jewelry, can easily dispose of his purchases 
in his pockets; but here come two people each carrying 
a candelabrum, and the poorer sort go laden with 
kitchen utensils, pans, kettles, stove-lids. You meet 
them on the streets, half a mile away, each bravely car- 
rying home her spoils. 

As the day wears on the crowd grows denser. The 
few gentlemen and ladies are dropping out of the press, 
while the men and women who toil are gathering here 
after their day’s work, either for business or for recreéa- 
tion. Art students from the Latin Quarter with their 
flat caps drooping over their foreheads may still be seen 
mousing about for bargains; but the young woman who 
studies at Julian’s thinks it high time to go home, and 
is thankful enough to find a cab to carry herself and her 
old iron out of the bustle and the dust, and the too close 
contact with humanity. And yet it is a good-natured 
crowd—with some pushing and horse play, it may be, 
with plenty of selfishness on each side, it is true, but 
with almost universal kindliness and courtesy, and with 
no drunkenness at all, 

With Easter Sanday the Gingerbread Fair, which lasts 
for a month, opens in the Place de Ja Nation. 

PARIS, FRANCE. 
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WHAT IS A WHITE MAN? 


BY CHARLES W,. CHESTNUTT, ESQ. 











THE fiat having gone forth from the wise men of the 
South that the “ all-pervading, all-conquering Anglo- 
Saxon race” must continue forever to exercise exclu- 
sive control and direction of the government of this so- 
called Republic, it becomes important to every citizen 
who values bis birthright to know who are included in 
this grandiloguent term. It is of course perfectly obvi- 
ous that the writer or speaker who used this expression 
—perhaps Mr. Gridy of Georgia—did not say what he 
meant, It is not probable that he meant to exclude from 
full citizenship the Celts and Teutons and Gauls and 
Slavs who make up so large a proportion of our popu- 
lation; he hardly meant to exclude the Jews, for even 
the most ardeut tire-eater would hardly venture to ad- 
vacate the disfranchisement of the thrifty race whosa 
mortgages cover so large a portion of Southern soil. 
What the eloquent gentleman really meant by this high- 
sounding phrase was siaply the white race; and the 
substance of the argument of that school of Southern 
writers to which he belongs, is simply that for the good 
of the country the Negro should have no voice in direct- 
ing the government or public policy of the Southern 
States or of the ration. 

But it is evident that where the intermingling of the 
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the line which separates the races must in many instan- 
ces hav? been practically obliterated. And there has 
arisen in the United Statesa very large class of the pop- 
ulation who are certainly not Negroes in an ethnological 
eense, and whose children will be no nearer Negroes 
than themselves. In view, therefore, of the very posi- 
tive ground taken by the white leaders of the South, 
where most of these people reside, it becomes in the high- 
est degree important to them to know what race they 
belong to. It ought to be also a matter of serious con- 
cern to the Southern white people; for if their zeal for 
good government is so great that they contemplate the 
practical overthrow of the Constitution and laws of the 
United States to secure it, they ought at least to be sure 
that no man entitled toit by their own argument, is 
robbed of a right so precious as that of free citizenship; 
the “ all-pervading, all conquering Anglo-Saxon ” ought 
to set as high a value on American citizenship as the all- 
conquering Roman placed upon the franchise of his 
State two thousand years ago. This discussion would of 
course be of little interest tothe genuine Negro, who is 
entirely outside of the charmed circle, and must content 
himselt with the acquisition of wealth, the pursuit of 
learning and such other privileges as his ‘* best friends” 
may find it consistent with the welfare of the nation to 
allow him; but to every other good citizen the inquiry 
ought to bea momentous one, What isa white man ? 

In spite of the virulence and universality of race prej- 
udice in the United States, the human intellect long ago 
revolted at the manifest absurdity of classifying men 
fifteen-sixteenths white as black men; and hence there 
grew up a number of laws in different states of the 
Union defining the limit which separated the white and 
colored races, which was, when these laws took their 
rise and is now to a large extent, the line which sepa- 
rated freedom and opportunity from slavery or hopeless 
degradation. Some of these laws are of legislative ori- 
gin; others are judge-made laws, brought ort by the ex- 
igencies of special cases which came before the courts 
for determination. Some day they will, perhaps, be- 
come mere curiosities of jurisprudence; the ‘ black 
laws” will be bracketed with the “ blue laws,” and will 
be at best but landmarks by which to measure the prog- 
ress of the nation. But to-day these laws are in active 
operation, and they are, therefore, worthy of attention; 
for every good citizen ought to know the law, and, if 
possible, to respect 1t; and if not worthy of respect, it 
should be changed by the authority which enacted it. 
Whether any of the laws referred to here have been in 
any manner changed by very recent legislation the 
writer cannot say, but they are certainly embodied in 
the latest editions of the revised statutes of the states 1e 
ferred to. 

The colored people were divided, in most of the South- 
ern States, into two classes, designated by law as Ne- 
groes and mulattoes respectively. The term Negro was 
used in its ethnological sense, and needed no definition ; 
but the term ‘* mulatto” was held by legislative enact- 
ment to embrace all persons of color not Negroes. The 
words ‘“‘quadroon” and ‘**mestizo” are employed in 
some of the law books, tho not defined; but the term 
‘*octoroon,” as indicating a person having one-eighth 
ot Negro blood, is not used atall, so far as the writer 
has been able to observe. 

The states vary slightly in regard to what constitutes 
a mulatto or person of color, and as to what proportion 
of white blood should be sufficient to remove the disabil- 
ity of color. Asa general rule, less than one-fourth of 
Negro blood left the individual white—in theory; race 
questions being, however, regulated very differently in 
practice. In Missouri, by the code of 1855, still in oper- 
ation, so far as not inconsistent with the Federal Consti- 
tution and laws, ‘*any person other than a Negro, any 
one of whose grandmothers or grandfathers is or shall 
have been a Negro, tho all of his or her progenitors ex- 
cept those descended from the Negro may have been 
white persons, shall be deemed a mulatto.” Thus the 
color-lineis drawn at one-fourth of Negro blood, and 
persons with only one-eighth are white. 

By the Mississippi code of 1880, the color-line is drawn 
at one-fourth of Negro blood, all persons having less 
being theoretically white. 

Under the code noir of Louisiana, the descendant of a 
white and a quadroon is white, thus drawing the line at 
one-eighth of Negro blood. The code of 1876 abolished 
all distinctions of color; as to whether they have been 
re-enacted since the Republican Party went out of power 
in that state the writer is not informed. 

Jumping to the extreme North, persons are white 
within the meaning of the Constitution of Michigan who 
have less than one-fourth of Negro blood. 

In Ohio the rule, as established by numerous decisions 
of the Supreme Court, was that a preponderance of 
white blood constituted a person a white man in the eye 
of the law, and entitled him to the exercise of all the 
civil rights of a white man. By a retrogressive step the 
color-line was extended in 1861 in the case of marriage, 
which by statute was forbidden between a person of 
pure white blood and one having a visible admix.ure of 
African blood. But by act of legislature, passed in the 
spring of 1887, all laws establishing or permitting dis- 
tinctions of color were repealed. In many parts of the 
state these laws were always ignored, and they would 
doubtless have been repealed long ago but for the senti- 





ment of the southern counties, separated only by the 
width of the Ohio River from a former slave-holding 
state. There was a bill introduced in the legislature 
during the last session to re-enact the ‘“ black laws,” 
but it was hopelessly defeated; the member who intro- 
duced it evidently mistook his latitude; he ought to be a 
member of the Georgia legislature. 

But the state which, for several reasons, one might 
expect to have the strictest laws in regard to the rela- 
tions of the races, has really the loosest. Two extracts 
from decisions of the Supreme Court of South Carolina 
will make clear the law of that state in regard to the 
color line. 


“The definition of the term mulatto, as understood in 
this state, seems to be vague, signifying generally a person 
of mixed white or European and Negro parentage, in 
whatever proportions the blood of the two races may be 
mingled in the individual. But it is not invariably appli- 
cable to every admixture of African blood with the Euro- 
pean, noris one having all the features of a white to be 
ranked with the degraded class designated by the laws of 
this state as persons of color, because of some remote taint 
of the Negro race. The line of distinction, however, is 
not ascertained by any rule of law. Juries would 
probably be justified in holding a person to be white in 
whom the admixture of African blood did not exceed the 
proportion of one-eighth. But it isin all cases a question 
for the jury, to be determined by them upon the evidence 
of features and complexion afforded by inspection, the 
evidence of reputation as to parentage, and the evidence of 
the rank and station in society occupied by the party. The 
only rule which can be laid down by the courts is that 
where there isa distinct and visible admixture of Negro 
blood, the individual is to be denominated a mulatto or per- 
son of color.” 


In a later case the court held- 

‘The question whether persons are colored or white, 
where color or feature are doubtful, is for the jury to de- 
cide by reputation, by reception into society, and by their 
exercise of the privileges of the white man, as well as by 
admixture of blood.’’ 


Itis an interesting question why such should have been, 
and should still be, for that matter, the law of South 
Carolina, and why there should exist in that state a 
condition of public opinion which would accept such a 
law. Perhaps it may be attributed to the fact that the 
colored population of South Carolina always outnumbered 
the white population, and the eagerness of the latter to 
recruit their ranks was sufficient to overcome in some 
measure their prejudice against the Negro blood. It is 
certainly true that the color-line is, in practice as in law, 
more loosely drawn in South Carolina than in any other 
Southern State, and that no inconsiderable element of 
the population of that state consists of these legal white 
persons, who were either born in the state, or, attracted 
thither by this feature of the laws, have come in from 
surrounding states, and, forsaking home and kindred, 
have taken their social position as white people. A 
reasonable degree of reticence in regard to one’s antece- 
dents is, however, usual in such cases. 

Before the War the color-line, as fixed by law, regu- 
lated in theory the civil and political status of per- 
sons of color. What that status was, was expressed in 
the Dred Scott decision. But since the War, or rather 
since the enfranchisement of the colored people, these 
laws have been mainly cunfined—in theory, be it always 
remembered—to the regulation of the intercourse of the 
races in schools and in the marriage relation. The ex- 
tension of the color-line to places of public entertain- 
ment and resort, to inns and public highways, is in most 
states entirely a matter of custom. A colored man can 
sue in the courts of any Southern State for the violation 
of his common-law rights, and recover damages of say 
fifty cents without costs. A colored minister who sued 
a Baltimore steamboat company a few weeks ago for 
refusing him first-class accommodation, he having paid 
first-class fare, did not even meet with that measure of 
success; the learned judge, a Federal judge by the way, 
held that the plaintiff's rights had been invaded, and 
that he had suffered humiliation at the hands of the de- 
fendant company, but that ‘‘the humiliation was not 
sufficient to entitle him to damages.” And the learned 
judge dismissed the action without costs to either party. 

Having thus ascertained what constitutes a white 
man, the good citizen may be curious to know what 
steps have been taken to preserve the purity of the 
white race, Nature, by some unaccountable oversight 
having to some extent neglected a matter so important 
to the future prosperity and progress of mankind. The 
marriage laws referred to here are in active operation, 
and cases under them are by no means infrequent. In- 
deed, instead of being behind the age, the marriage laws 
in the Southern States are in advance of public opinion; 
for very rarely will a Southern community stop to figure 
on the pedigree of the contracting parties to a marriage 
where one is white and the other is known to have any 
strain of Negro blood. 

In Virginia, under the title ‘‘ Offenses against Moral- 
ity,” the law provides that ‘‘ any white person whoshall 
intermarry with a Negro sball be confined in jail not 
more than one year and fined not exceeding one hun- 
dred doliars.” In a marginal note on the statute-book, 
attention is called to the fact that ‘‘ a similar penalty is 
not imposed on the Negro”—a stretch of magnanimity 
to which the laws of other states are strangers. A per- 





son who performs the ceremony of marriage in such a 
case is fined two hundred dollars, one-half of which goes 
to the informer. 

In Maryland, a minister who performs the ceremony 
of marriage between a Negro and a white person is lia- 
ble to a fine of one hundred dollars. 

In Mississippi, code of 1880, it is provided that “the 
marriage of a white person to « Negro or mulatto or 
person who shall have one-fourth or more of Negro 
blood, shall be unlawful”; and as this prohibition does 
not seem sufficiently emphatic, it is further declared to 
be ‘‘ incestuous and void,” and is punished by the same 
penalty prescribed for marriage within the forbidden 
degrees of consanguinity. 

But it is Georgia, the alma genetrix of the chain- 
gang, which merits the questionable distinction of hay- 
ing the harshest set of color laws. By the law of 
Georgia the term ‘‘ person of color” is defined to mean 
‘‘all such as have an admixture of Negro blood, and the 
term ‘Negro,’ includes mulattoes.” This definition is 
perhaps restricted somewhat by another provision, by 
which ‘* all Negroes, mestizoes, and their descendants, 
having one-eighth of Negro or mulatto blood in their 
veins, shall be known in this State as persons of color.” 
A colored minister is permitted to perform the ceremony 
of marriage between colored persons only, tho white 
ministers are not forbidden to join persons of color in 
wedlock. It is further provided that ‘the marriage 
relation between white persons and persons of African 
descent is forever prohibited, and such marriages shall 
be null and void.” This is a very sweeping provision; 
it will be noticed that the term ‘persons of color,” 
previously defined, is not employed, the expression 


‘*persons of African descent” being used instead. A - 


court which was so inclined would find no difficulty in 
extending this provision of the law to the remotest 
strain of African blood. The marriage relation is for- 
ever prohibited. Forever is a long time. There is a 
colored woman in Georgia said to be worth $300.000— 
an immense fortune in the poverty stricken South. 
With a few hundred such women in that state, possess- 
ing a fair degree cf good looks, the color-line would 
shrivel up like a scroll in the heat of competition for 
their hands in marriage. The penalty for the violation 
of the law against intermarriage is the same sought to 
be imposed by the defunct Glenn Bill for violation of its 
provisions; 7. e., a fine not to exceed one thousand dol- 
lars, and imprisoument not to exceed six montbs, or 
twelve months in the chain-gang. 

Whatever the wisdom or justice of these laws, there 
is one objection to them which is not given sufficient 
prominence in the consideration of the subject, even 
where it is discussed at all; they make mixed blood a 
prima-facie proof of illegitimacy. It is a fact that at 
present, in the United States, a colored man or woman 
whose complexion is white or nearly white is presumed, 
in the absence of any knowledge of his or her antece- 
dents, to be the offspring of a union not sanctified by 
law. And by a curious but not uncommon process, such 
persons are not held in the same low estimation as white 
people in the same position. The sins of their fathers 
are not visited upon the children, in that regard at least; 
and their mothers’ lapses from virtue are regarded either 
as misfortunes or as faults excusable under the circum- 
stances. But in spite of all this, illegitimacy is nota 
desirable distinction, and is likely to become less so as 
these people of mixed blood advance in wealth and so- 
cial standing. This presumption of illegitimacy was 
once, perhaps, true of the majority of such persons; 
but the times have changed. More than half of the col- 
ored people of the United States are of mixed blood; 
they marry and are given in marriage, and they beget 
children of complexions similar to theirown. Whether 
or not, therefore, laws which stamp these children as 
illegitimate, and which by indirection establish a lower 
standard of morality for a large part of the population 
than the remaining part is judged by, are wise laws; 
and whether or not the purity of the white race could 
not be as well preserved by the exercise of virtue, and 
the operation of those natural laws which are so often 
quoted by Southern writers as the justification of all 
sorts of Southern ‘ policies”—are questions which the 
good citizen may at least turn over in his mind occa- 
sionally, pending the settlement of other complications 
which have grown out of the presence of the Negro on 
this continent. 

CLEVELAND, O. 
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THE TITHE QUESTION IN ENGLAND AND 
WALES. 


BY W. LEWIS-JONES, 








THE acute phase which the Irish question has reached 
and which it is likely for some time to maintai , has en- 
tirely demoralized English politics. It is impossible 
nowadays to get up the old-fashioned enthusiasm about 
delicate points of foreign policy and about questions of 
home legislation, which gave such a varied charm to the 
political life of twenty or thirty years ago, The halcyon 
days when Palmerston’s dealings with the Continental 
Governments and Gladstone’s feats of finance were the 
talk of the clubs and the favorite pabulum of newspaper 
readers, are now mere memories of the past. Ireland— 
with all the fierce passions and bitter class feeling with 
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which the Irish controversy is involved—has elbowed 
out all else and has deprived English political life of 
much of its urbanity and of almost all its amenities. 
But there is no denying the fact that Englishmen are 
sick of the Irish question. It is, like the poor, always 
with them; and it is the misfortune of English politics 
that there seems but little prospect of its being got rid 
of in the near future, 

But, while Ireland thus holds the field, there are ques- 
tions rapidly maturing for solution, which are now com- 
paratively unobtrusive by 1eason of the overshadowing 
magnitude of the Irish problem, but which will in due 
time claim the absorbing attention of the whole coun- 
try. One of these—and perhaps the most immediately 
important of all—is the Church question. The return 
of a Gladstonian majority at the next election will in- 
evitably mean the introduction of Disestablishment to 
the second place in English politics. The Liberal party 
as a whole is not indeed pledged to English Disestablish- 
ment; but it is specifically and officially pledged to carry 
Welsh Disestablishment at the earliest opportunity. 
And the raising of the question in connection with the 
Welsh Church means raising the whole question of the 
state of the English Church; for the Welsh Church 
after all is but the Church of England in Wales. 
And when Parliament is invited to consider ameasure 
for Disestablishment in Wales—whichit will be invited 
todo by a Liberal government, as soon as some set- 
dement of the Irish question is reached—then, in re- 
ality, will the battle of Disestablishment be fought 
Welsh Disestablishment will mean 
English Disestablishment. 

It is in Wales that the State Church problem should 
just now be studied ; for the litile principality has of 
late been the scene of some peculiar developments which 
have brought matters to a somewhat acute crisis for the 
Established Church. During the past eighteen months 
some of the Welsh farmers, tired of waiting for legisla- 
tion which is always promised but which never comes, 
have been taking the bull by the horns, and have sought 
to solve the problem of disendowment for themselves. 
Were it not for the state of Ireland, the Tithe war in 
Wales would have been a very prominent feature in the 
British history of 1887 and 1888. Not since the famous 
Chartist riots has Wales been in such a state of agitation 
and excitement ; and the Tithe sales have been attended 
by as much commotion as the evictions in the west of 
Ireland. The Welsb Tithe War is the result of the ac- 
tion of stress of circumstances upon a long-standing 
sentiment. The sentiment is the rankling sense of in- 
justice which a nation of Nonconformists feels under 
the domination of an alien Church. The Dissenting 
farmer had long been complaining that a tithe of the 
produce of his labor should go to the support of an in- 
stitution to which he could not concsientiously belong, 
and which did its best to suppress and stifle the relig- 
ious cause to which he gave his voluntary support. This 
had been his feeling all along; but as long as he was 
prosperous enough to be able to pay tithes without much 
trouble he was loth to take part in any active revolt. 
Agricultural depression, however, came on, and the shoe 
began to pinch. At last paying tithes to support an 
alien institution out of the reduced income brought on 
by low prices and bad harvests, became too much for 
the equanimity of the bucolic mind. In the Vale of 
Cluya, in the County of Denbigh, a number of farmers 
refused to pay tithes unless they obtained a reduction 
of twenty-tive per cent. The clergy were obstinate and 
the farmers determined. Distraints, auctions, riots fol- 
lowed, until the revenues of Mother Church had at last 
to be collected under the griin protection of a squadron 
of military. 

Now it is important that the position of those Welsh 
and English farmers, who object to pay tithes, be cor- 
rectly understood. It is true that the demonstration 
against their payment has been brought forth by agri- 
cultural depression; but it is not so much to the absolute 
payment of tithes that the Dissenting farmer objects, as 
to their payment for the maintenance of a Church whose 
ministrations are not in accord with his religious views. 
In fact, the non-payment of tithes is not the thing 
agitated for, but their nationalization. That is the posi- 
tion which English Liberationists now occupy. The 
charge brought by the Church party against the Noncon- 
formists of a desire to share in the spoils of a robbed 
Establishment is altogether unfounded. The Dissenting 
farmer simply demands that the money be used for 
bona-fide national purposes, such as education, for in- 
Stance. The state Church, he maintains, has ceased to 
be national; it is as sectarian in its character as any 
other religious denomination. And he protests against 
paying out of his hard-won earnings to support a denom- 
ination which he cannot join. 

As an instance of the glaring injustice to which some 
farmers have to submit in paying tithes, the present 
writer may be allowed to cite a remarkable case within 
his knowledge. In the county cf Anglesey, North 
Wales, are two large Nonconformist farmers, each of 
whom rentsa farm which constitutes a parish in itself, 
Both parishes have their churches and a common in- 
cumbent, whose entire salary is paid by the two farm- 
ers. One church is in ruins, but the other has regular 
services for the special benefit and behoof of nine indi- 
Vidual souls—mostly laborers on the farms. The two 





tenants are prominent Nonconformists and the main- 
stays of a small Presbyterian church in their own neigh- 
borhood. Between them, they pay over £100 yearly to 
keep a rector, of whose ministrations they scarce avail 
themselves all the year round. This, we admit, is an 
extreme case, but it shows the anomalies which are pos- 
sible under a Church Establishment. In many cases the 
tithes of a parish do not go to support the parish church 
at all, but to fill the coffers of some college in Oxford or 
Cambridge. The tithes of a large parish in Montgom- 
eryshire, where some of the most exciting episodes in 
the tithe war occurred, are appropriated by the founda- 
tion of Christ Church, Oxford. In this case, the parish 
itself did not obtain a single benefit out of the £300 odd 
which was yearly levied apon it. 

The present Conservative Government, driven to some 
action by the threatening appearance of thingsin Wales, 
has recently made an attempt at legislation which can- 
not but be characterized as a miserable tinkering with 
the whole question. Lord Salisbury introduced and 
passed through the House of Lords a bill to transfer the 
payment of tithes from the shoulders of the farmer to 
those of the landlord, the tenant, of course, being re- 
quired to make the amount upin the rent. This little 
clergy relief bill—which the vigilance of the Welsh and 
Irish members prevented from passing through the 
Commons—would have simply aggravated the trouble, 
by involving the farmer in differences with his landlord. 
The Government well knew that a landlord can bring 
pressure upon a tenant who refuses to pay tithe, which 
a clergyman cannot; and they foresaw that most farm- 
ers would pay tithes quietly to the landlord rather than 
risk a dispute with him. The inadequacy of Lord Salis- 
bury’s Tithe Bill to deal with the root of the evil was only 
equaled by its sinister design to aggravate the already 
strained relations between landlord and tenant. The 
deliverance of the Church is certainly not to come from 
a further complication of agrarian troubles. The land 
question in England is likely to give trouble enough, 
without baving this additional germ of mischief attached 
to it. If the Church chooses to have itself involved with 
the landed interest, s0 much the worse for both of them. 
England cannot long remain in its present state; a revo- 
lution in its land laws must come. If landlordism and 
the Church combine to put down the farmer, this revo- 
lution must mean the downfall of both. Far better 
were it for the Church to submit with Christian grace to 
that Disestablishment which, as the most far-seeing 


minds within its own pale admit, cannot long be staved 
off. 


ASH VILLE, N. C. 








Fine Arts. 


THE SOCIETY OF AMERICAN ARTISTS. 


I. 
BY MRS. SCHUYLER VAN RENSSELAER, 





THE Society of American Artists has found a home for its 
eleventh exhibition in the Fifth Avenue Art Galleries. 
The situation is conspicuous and convenient, the rooms are 
attractive and display the pictures to the best advantage 
and the pictures themselves are extremely interesting. It 
may be hoped,therefore,that some attention will be excited 
by the exhibition even among New Yorkers who are apt to 
be satiated with picture shows by this time of the year; 
and perhaps it is a better time than any other tor those 
multitudes of strangers who, no less than our own citizens, 
should take an interestin the progress of American art. 

This phrase has never come to my pen with so much con- 
fidence as now. More clearly than in any other ex hibition 
I remember, is progress shown in this one. All the works 
are not good, but there is merit even in the poor ones — 
the merit of visible serious study or latent ability, either 
of which may lead to better results in thefuture. By far 
the larger proportion of the canvases are good; many of 
them are extremely good and a few could not be surpassed 
by modern hands in any country. Variety as well as ex- 
cellence marks the collection as a whole—no one can any 
longer say that all the young painters of America are 
trying to do the same thing. Nor can any one say that 
while they paint clever sketches and studies they have not 
the power, or will not take the trouble, to paint pictures. 
Nor, finally, is there any lack of sentiment, feeling or even 
poeticalimpulse. Take a hundred and a half French pic- 
tures of to-day at random, and I think they would show 
less true feeling than these; while English pictures, tho 
they would be far more patently sentimental in title and 
aim, would less often achieve real sentiment in combina- 
tion with genuine pictorial merit. Of course, this is a mere 
personal impressiou; but it is indisputable that the band 
of young painters whom, a few years ago, we considered 
clever but prosaic and materialistic, show to-day qualities 
of a very different sort; and among the new recruits who 
yearly add themselves to the list, there are always poetic 
talents to be noted. 

Perhaps the most surprising thing in the rooms is Mr. 
Benson’s portrait of a young lady in white, seated on an 
ivory-colored wooden chair against a green-tinted back- 
ground. Last year this artist exhibited a large out-door 
portrait of a girl in white that daunted the public a trifle, 
but delighted all who had ever really looked at green grass 
and summer air in strong sunlight, and who knew how 
difficult it is to paint them truthfully and beautifully. The 
ccntrast offered by this year’s picture is entire. Mr. Ben- 
son has gone back toa studio illumination, and has por- 
trayed his figure as simply as possible, without any acces- 
sories whatever. But he thus puts himself in comparison 
not merely with a new school, trying its wings in a new 





field of art, but with all the traditions upon which. our 
judgment has been educated and all the relics of other gen- 
erations upon which our eyes have been trained. To say 
that he has triumphed almost as conspicuously as last year 
is,therefore, bigh praise indeed. The new work,so much more 
conventional iu aim, is just as individual in result. The 
handling is free and masculine, yet most delicate and 
suave in effect. The color too is tender and delicate, yet 
by no means wanting in strength or frankness. The char- 
acterization of the head is entirely adequate yet suggests 
more than is actually revealed, giving that touch of psy- 
chologic interest which makes a portrait attractive to others 
besides the sitter’s friends. And the greatest merit of all is 
that no one special merit stands out above the others. The 
picture takes the eye and afterward holds eye and mind 
as a whole, not by reason of its color, or its characteriza- 
tion, or its treatment chiefly. In truth it is a remarkably 
interesting as well as skillful piece of painting, andis all 
the more welcome as the work of an artist even younger 
than most of those whoappear in the exhibition. He ought 
to have a great future before him and he surely will unless, 
perchance, his living in Boston may work him injury. 
Boston has many virtues, some of which we can hardly 
match in New York; and one of the virtues uf New York ts 
certainly not that it is quick to recognize and eager to re- 
ward clever young native artists. Nevertheless, poorly as 
we fulfill our duty in this respect, Boston lags behind us. 
It seems as tho facts of blood and inheritance would tell 
even after the Japse of a hundred years. The average New 
Yorker is—simply a New Yorker, which may mean a like- 
ness to the average citizen of any land on earth, or an un- 
likeness to any one but himself. Sometimes he has no feel- 
ing for art at all, but then he usually knows the fact. At 
other times he sympathizes with typical French or with 
Diisseldorf, or with Munich, or with Spanish-Roman ten- 
dencies in painting. And at other times he is quicker than 
any man in the world, not excepting the Parisian, to recog- 
nize what is good ip all forms of art and welcome the 
most utter novelty if it has a convincing syllable te 
say in its behalf. But the average Bostonian i» 
pretty much like the typical Englishman. Sometimes 
he does not care about art at all, but usually he ignores or 
denies the fact. Again, he takes a great deal of genuine 
interest in it but is blunt and blind to those forms which 
a truly artistic temperament most delights, in and cares 
much for its moral or educational or sentimental side. 
Almost always he is loth to believe in the excellence of 
anything radically new, or to think that work of local 
origin can deserve his serious attention: and then, all of a 
sudden, he will discover a genius is some native aspirant, 
exalt his products to the skies, and stand aghast because 
unbelievers show themselves without the gates. All this 
is thoroughly English, and it all has drawbacks for the 
young painter who settles in Boston for life. Whether his 
work be good or not there is asmall chance that he may 
suddenly be lifted on a wave of popular enthusiasm and 
“ discovered’’ as the phenomenon of the hour. But even if 
his work be very good there is a great chance that he may 
not be discovered at all, or may be viewed merely as an ec- 
centric who, oddly enough, achieves some success at the 
New York exhibitions. Of course, in writing thus I do not 
mean to deny that there are intelligent and keen-sighted 
amateurs in Boston. But I mean that the Boston publie 
as a whole is not a good one, as yet, for a young painter te 
appeal to who has something individual to say and insists 
upon saying it in an individual way. I wish Mr. Benson 
lived in New York, and I wish thesame for Mr. Tarbell, who 
sends an excellent and serious full-length portrait of a 
young woman in a reddish-brown dress—a Puritan maiden 
evidently, tho arrayed in the conventional evening dress of 
to-day. 

Mr. De Camps is a third clever young Bostonian. His 
little portrait of a girl in bright blue is not very beau- 
tiful, perhaps, but is certainly very clever; and another 
good study comes from the same place in Mr. Cranford’s 
**Girl Combing her Hair.’””’ Mr. Dewing once lived in Bos- 
ton, so he too may come in here. He sends only one little 
picture, but a truly enchanting one. It is the same model 
that we saw twice in black at the Academy. Now she is 
in pink and dull, pale yellow, in a yellow chair against a 
grayish background, reading a note; and she is even more 
delightful than before, in this harmony of tender tones and 
this delicate completeness of handling. Mr. Dewing’s stu- 
d'o ‘‘ arrangements ”’ never have the artificial, perfunctory 
look which so often characterizes works of their kind, 
whether given to the world as portraits or as genre pic- 
tures. They always look like things that had been paiuted, 
not because of superficial prettiness, but because a genuine 
interest had been felt in the human personality. [If they 
are actual portraits, they have the charm of good pictures 
for every eye; and if they are professedly mere pictures, 
they have the added interest of a portrait-like quality. 
Nothing could be more satisfactory than the present exam- 
ple had it been painted as a likeness for the sitter’s friends: 
yet nothing could be more attractive as a picture for apy 
man to buy and hang on his wall. It was the same with 
the delightful lady in yellow which he showed at the Acad- 
emy last year. Must f blush to acknowledge that this now 
hangs in Boston? If the lady in pink follows her there, I 


shall make a more distinct apology. 
New York City 





Sanitary 


POLLUTION OF STREAMS; SELF-PURIFICA- 
TION. 


WE hear much as to the power of streams to purify the 
polluted liquids which enter them. Rudolph Hering not 
long since gathered together the best testimony to be found 
on the subject. He says: 

**T have the following rotes to present: 

“It has been asserted in England by Drs. Miller, Odling and 
Letheby, that organic matter of sewage is rapidiy oxidized dur- 
ing the flow of a river into which it is discharged, and that # the 
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dilution is at least twenty times,the sewage will rot only be 
made inoffensive but be utterly destroyed within a ‘dozen miles 
orso.’ But the Rivers Pollution Commission of Great Britain. 
in 1878, after a careful direct investigation, prove that this as- 
sumption is altogether wrong so far as the rapidity of oxidation 
is concerned, and state that there is no river in England long 
enough to aliow of a complete disappearance of sewage-matter 
discharged into it. 

“The main causes of the apparent disappearance of such mat- 
ter are, dilution, subsidence and oxidation. Let us ccnsider them 
for a moment. 

** When sewage is discharged into a comparatively large vol- 
ume of water, it becomes dispersed throughout the mass and Icst 
to sight and even to chemical tests if the dilution is great 
enough. ; 

“The measure of relative dilution can usually be ascertained 
by the mineral salts in solution, and, particularly, by the chio- 
rin in common salt conveyed to the streams by the sewage. be- 
cause they are not liable to undergo any change which would 
cause their disappearance. 

“Subsidence of the beavier organic and mineral matters of 
sewage has a marked influence in clarifying a pollutedriver. It 
is observed immediately below outfall sewers, and is caused by 
a reduction in the velocity of the sewage after emerging from 
them, which permits the suspended particles to deposit. Tuis 
deposit or sludge continues to undergo decomposit‘on until the 
matter is reduced to its inorganic components. During floods 
the increased velocity of the water stirs it up, mingles it witb 
the earthy matter generally suspended in flood-waters, and 
allowsit to be again deposited at another place lower down the 
river, usually in a less objectionable condition than before 
Factory refuse often contains chemical agents, such as lime, 
alum, and metallic salts, which precipitate much of the sewage 
matter, and thustend to increase the amount of deposits. Me- 
tallic oxides unite with the sulphuretted hydrogen of decompos- 
ing sewage, and form insoluble compounds and harmless 
deposits. 

* Oxidation and total destruction of sewage matter by decom- 
position was for a long time thought to be the main cause for 
the clarification of polluted rivers. To-day it is known to be but 
a minor cause, compared with dilution and subsidence: and it 
the sewage is discharged in a fresh condition intoa stream of 
water, its destruction isin part due to fish and other aquatic an- 
imals. Some of the refuse from stockyards is disposed of, no 
doubt, in this way. Most of the sewage, however, is decomposed 
or oxidized, as it is usually termed, by the myriads of micro- 
scopic plants, microbes, or bacteria contained in both air and 
water, which at once seize upon the dead organic matter. It is 
true that chemical changes, not caused by lite, assist in convert- 
ing the organic matter into simpler compounds, but their effect 
is comparatively insignificant. 

“The English River Polluticn Commissioners state that sew- 
age oxidation is more active in sunshine than in shade, and is 
almost arrested at night, and when the thermometer approaches 
the freezing-point, showing its dependence on the condition fa- 
vorable to the lower orders of life. Since then it bas been quite 
conclusively proven that the question of sewage oxidation in a 
polluted stream, or even in the soil of sewage farms, is practi- 
cally one of a sufficiency of micro-organisms and of air and 
other conditions that sustain their life. 

* Dr. Dupré sterilized sewage, and kept it for weeks without 
theslightest -hange. By adding a littie non-sterilized sewage, 
decomposition at once began. Mr. Warrington has found simi- 
lar evidence. Dr. Emmich has shown that sterlized sewage, 
continuously aerated by sterilized air, did not oxidize percepti- 
bly, nor purify itself at ail. 

“If the aeravion of riverscan be kept up to the highest practi- 
cable point it would ona summer day offer the most favorable 
conditions tor a disappearance of the organic matter. 

“ Applying these facts, wecan say that for purifying the sew- 
age discharged intoa river, oxidation can be depended upon only 
toa limited extent, because of the comparative slowness witb 
which it takes place. Subsidence of the heavier matter tends to 
clarify it before it flows many miles; dilution with a sufficient 
quantity of clean water prevents an offensiveness almost at 
once; but oxidation requires many days under continuous aera- 
tion of the river. 

“Theretore, by examining the actual purification of polluted 
streams, and realizing that oxidation is a comparatively small 
factor, we are furnished with some evidence as to the proper 
dilution of sewage in the case under consideration, which can- 
not be far wrong. and may serve a useful purpose until more in- 

rmation is obtained.” 








Science. 


THE progress of the French in the Senegambian region 
since 1881, has been very considerable. At that date Colo- 
nel Borgnis-Desbordes left St. Lovis, and, after imposing 
contributions upon several rebellious chiefs, entered the 
town of Kita. After this he engaged and defeated the chief 
Samory, and took from him the town of Keniera. Those 
who deprecate European interfererce in African affairs— 
that is, those who would leave the non-Mussu!lman natives 
to the mercy of Mobammed’s followers—should read the 
following description, by M. Pietri, of the scenes in the 
conquered town Keniera: 

“In the plains around were strewn corpses and severed heads, 
a littie turther rose heaps of cinders yet smoldering. and 
mingled with the blackened bones of the prophet’s victims, and 
the wells of the town were also full of corpses. Our sol- 
diers found some unfortunaies still alive but badly mangled, 
their executioners not having had time to finish them. Even these 
horrors were less harrowing than tbe sight of the aged men and 
women and little children who, looking like naked, fleshiess. 
yet living statues of huneer, stretched out their hands to our 
soldiers, praying for food.” 

Bamaku, on the upper Niger, was reached early in 1888 
but the French were compelled to retreat in the face of a 
league of the Mussulman powers. Again advancing they 
took Bamakuand much ot theadjoining couotry. A fresh 
enemy soon arose in the person of Mabmadu Lamine, 
Mussulman of the town of Kayes, who resolved to play the 
role of prophet, and therety found a pew empire in the 
Western sidan. ln 1886 this marabout had fifteen to twen- 
ty thousand men grouped around Kayes, but by the end of 
the year his power was broken. In 1887 a treaty was made 
with Samory, who accepted the Tavkisso as the limits of 
his state, which he placed under French protection. Since 
that period the French power bas been extended southward 
along the line of the two principal affluents of the Senegal, 
and also down the river Niger. 





.... {mn many trees there occasionally appear large bundles 
of twiggy branches known as “ crow’s nests” in popular 
languazre. The causes Jesding to their formation are various. 
Ove cause leading to this formationin the garden cheriy 
tree has been expl.ined in a recent issue of the Avademy of 
Natural Szieuces of Philadelphia. For instance, morphol- 
ogis's know that a flower is but a suppressed branch—w hat 
might have been a branch under some circumstances has 
been metamorphosed into a flower. Whether the elementary 
bud is to be a flower or a branch seems to be determiced at 
a very early period alter growth in the spring. In the case 
of the cherry, numbers of flower buds are formed at the 
nases of leaves on ashort spur. In the case of these ‘crow’s 
nest” branches, what would have been under ordinary cir- 
cumstances flower buos, are developed into short branch- 
letsinstead. This observation resulted from noting that 
flowe's were always absent from the crow’s nest branches 
when the rest of the trees would be immer-edin them. Ono 
these branches a rare fungus allied to the peach curl and 
named Ex«uxcus Wilsneri was discovered. These de- 
stroved the earlier leaves and the later ones are formed out 
of what would have been sepals and petals. The plant, iu 
the effort to repair damages, seems to prefer leaf growth to 
the formation of the paits of iofloresence. 


...-One of the most remarkable results of hybridization 
that have ever occurred is in the production of a genus al- 
ready existing by the uvion of two other genera in the 
curious order of Orchidewe. Wm. Sedev, in the famous 
plant establishment of Messrs. Veitch & Sons, of Chelsea, 
London, crossed Sophronites grandiflura with Catleya 
intermedia, and the result is a true Lelia. it has been 
named L. Batemaniana,. In former times it would have 
been asserted that what would unite in this way could not 
be true genera; but no one thinks of this objection now. 








School and College. 


AT the Alpha Delta Phi Convention in New Haven 
last week eighteen colleges were represented. There were 
speeches by the President of the Fraternity, Edward Everett 
Hale: Pres. Merrill E. Gates, of Rutgers; Dr. Leopard 
Woolsey Bacon and the Hon. Wm. Wallace Crapo. The 
oratory of these gentlemen is spoken of as of a bigh order. 
They represented ‘“‘three distinct types’’ of oratory, says 
the New Haven Palladium, and the Yale students, it re 
marked, had a fine opportunity to see how the speakers 
held a large audience. It describes the speakers, indicating 
the strong points of each. After speaking of the stately 
Dr. Hale, a man almost without a rival before a cultivated 
audience, it says of President Gates: 

“There was more rhetoric and impulsiveness in the address of 
President Gates. He isa younger man. The fire of youth has 
not yet mellowed into the calm, convincing deliberation of 
years. Yet there is the broadest field for such oratory as was 
exemplified by Rutgers’s able young President. It bristled with 
incidents in the speaker’s own experience; there were many 
classical allusions thrillingly brought down through the centu- 
ries to fit the present moment, and there was an appeal to bis 
young hearers to make the most of their manhood, delivered 
with all the inspiring emphasis of one who had achieved the vic- 
tory to which he called his associates. It was this address that 
will find easiest imitation, tor it is eminently the oratory of eL- 
thusiastic youth.” 

Ex Congressman Crapo is compared w‘th Dr. Hale, and we 
are told that while his address lacked in the humor which 
marked Dr. Hale’s, it ‘‘ savored more of statesmanship.”’ 


....Professor Albert S. Cook, Ph.D., of Berkeley, Cal., 
bas been elected to the professorship of English in Yale 
University, vacated by Professor Northrop five years ago. 
Professor Cook was graduated at Rutgers College in 1872, 
and afterstudying for several years in Europe and at Johns 
Hopkios University, he received the degre of Ph D. at 
Jena in 1882. Since that time he has been Professor of 
English in the University of California. The Rev. Jobn 
E. Russell, of the Yale Theological Seminary, re-izned his 
position as Professor of Biblical Theology last week. Dis- 
patches state that this action of Professor Russell was re- 
ceived with great surprise by the Faculty, and that che 
students passed resolutions expressing their sorrow, and 
appointed a committee of tive to wait on President Dwight 
and endeavor to make arrapgements to have the resigna- 
ti nnot accepted. It was also stated that Professor Rus- 
sell’s resignation, tho due toa call to Williams College,was 
generallv understood to be a result of his too hberal views 
on theological questions, especially that of the Andover 
question. Upon this pviat a card published by Prof. 
George P. Fisher devies that the resignation had anything 
to do with the Andover cuntroversy. 





...President G Stanley Hall announces that Clark Uni- 
versity, Worcester, Mass , will be open next October for 
students in matbematics, chemistry, biology and psschol- 
ogy. The president will serve as temporary professor of 
psychology. Other appointments are as follows: H. H. 
Donaldson, Ph.D., Yale, 1879, assistant professor of neu- 
rology; E. C. Sanford, Ph.D., University of California, 
1883, instructor in psycholozy: Warren P. Lombard, M.D., 
assistant professor of physiology; F. Mall, M.D., University 
of Michigan, 1883, adjunct professor of anatomy; Alvert A. 
Michelson, United States Naval Academy, 1873, acting pro- 
fessor of physics. It is vhe founder’s purpose, as announced 
by Presidert Hall, to maintain the highest possible aca- 
demic standards, and give special opportunities for re- 
search. Four classes of students will be received: 1. Inde- 
pendent students, who bave aiready taken doctorates or 
other academic degrees, and who desire to follow partic- 
ular lines of study or research. 2. Candidates for the phil- 
osophical doctorste. who will be required to pursue a cbree 
years’ course. 3. Special students, who are vot candidates 
for degrees, and wao de-ire to pursue one or more srecial 
brapches. 4, Preliminary canaidates, who have pursucd a 
collegiate course of twoor thiee years, and can proceed to 
the degree of Bach: l»rof Arts in one year. Fellowships 
and scholarsbips are to be provided, particularly for ciess 
2; also for classes 1 and 38, The charge for tuition is to be 
$200 a year. 








—— 
LL 


Persora'itics. 


IT was in the year 1871 that the Duke and Duchess of 
Galliera began to be talked of as wreat philanthropists, In 
that year the city of Genoa was menaced bya disaster. 
The pe ple feared that their trade woald be irretrievably 
injured, for it was proposed to remove the arsenal to Spez- 
zia, as the port ot Genoa was too small to contain the ships 
which were flocking thither from all parts of the world: 
and the Government was not in a position to assist the 
town in the enlargement and improvement of the port, 
The Duke of Galliera, with one stroke of the pen, removed 
the evil. He gave his native tuwo the munificent sum of 
25 000,000 francs, or $5,000,000 for the much needed works, 
It would be impossible to describe the enthusiasm with 
which he was received when, together with bis consort, he 
came to Genoa for the first time in twenty years. The 
town was t!lumioated and the workmen of the port ac‘ ual. 
ly knelt down and implored the blessing of a man who had 
come to their rescue in so timely a manner. 


....A century ago the law of Maine obliged a husband te 
pay all the debts of bis bride in case she brought him auy 
property. As outer clothing was legal p'operty which 
cou!d be teken for debt, an uofor'unate couple who were 
deeply in love resorted to the experiment de cribea iu the 
following certificate of marsi+ge, to be found to-day in the 
ancient records of Li: coin County : 

“* CERTIFICATE OF MARRIAGE. 

“From record of return marriages to the Court of Sessions, 

Lincoln County, under date of July 7th, 1775: 


"This is to certify that Jobn Gatchell and Sarat. Clout 
both inhabiting on Kennebec River. a littie below Fort Hal.fax, 
and out of the bounds of any town. but within the Vounty of tin- 
celn, were tirst published as the law directs at sa.d court aad 
there married. Said Cloutman being in debt was desirous of 
being married with no more cloches on her than her shift 
which was granted, and they married eacn other on the 2ist 
day < November, A.D. 1767. , 

° tt 


est: Ws. LiraGow, Justice of Peace.” 


....The history of engraving in this country bas its dark 
and its romantic side. Engravers must be trusted in great 
matters,and sometimes they have betrayed their trust, 
One of the most skillful engravers in the country now 
works at-his protession in Brooklyn under police sur- 
veillance. He counterfeited Government securities 
while employed by the Treasury Department. He e:caped , 
imprisonment by turniog State’s evidence. His accomp'ic:s 
are still in jail, and altho he is {ree he can never escape toe 
watchful eye of the police. Once suspected, an engraver is 
ever after a marked man. 


-...Mr. Walter Severn, the English artist, President of 
the Dudley Gallery, is a son of the late English Consul at 
Rome, who was known as “tne friend ot Keats.” His 
brother Arthur married John Ruskin's ward and lives at 
Coniston; he too is a painter. 








Pebbles. 


As in a looking-glass—SA.— Puck. 
....'* Rienzi’s Address’”—Rome, Italy.— Puck. 


....A cat with its fur ruffled doesn’t feel fur-straight.— 
Texas Siftings. 


...»The woodman’s ax is an inconsistent weapon. First 
it cuts a tree down, and then cuts it up.—Lowell Courter. 


....Seribuler ate two Welsh rarebits, three portions of 
terrapin, a pla‘e of ice cream, a lemon mérinxue pie anda 


_lobster salad, and now says he’s got the writer’s cramp.— 


Harper’s Bazar. 


....* Are you fond of sweet potatoes, Mr. Blivep?” 
asked Mrs. Hashem at the dinner-table. ‘[ yam,” replied 
B.lly; and he now pays #2 a week more for his board.— 
Merchant Traveler. 


....He: “Ob! what a charming plant” £lder Sister: 
“Yes, it belongs to the Begonia family.’’ Small Sister: 
“No, it don’t. It belongs tothe Brown family, who lent 
it to us for this evening.”—Once a Week. 


....Pat(in gaping wonder at the letters on a Hebrew 
butcher’s sign): ‘* Here, Mike, ’tis yerself bas the foine 
larnin’. Can jez rade that pow?” Mike: *‘I cannot; but 
if I bad me fiute here I belave 1 cud play it.”’— Bostun Com- 
mercial Bulletin, 


....Customer: “ You sell cracked eggs at balf price, do 
you not?” Clerk: ‘* Yes’m, we always muke a 50 p r cent. 
reduction on cracked guods. Anything else today?” 
Customer: “ Yes, you may give me a dollar’s wrth of 
cracked wheat and here’s your fifty cents.”—Omaha 
World. 


....Bankrupt’s Wife: ‘‘ Well, at any rate, the Thompson 
failure was worse than ours.” Sympathizing Friend: 
“Why, I thought it was just the other way.” Bankrupt’s 
Wife: ** No, iadeed; Edward only tailed for ten ceots on 
the dollar, while Mr. Thompson failed for fifiy.”—AHarper’s 
Magazine. 


....“‘A strange metamorphosis has taken place in the 
tree that Washington cut with his lit'l- hatchet,” re- 
marked thesnake editor. ‘ How is that ?”’ asked tae borse 
editor. ‘It wasa cherry tree, you remember?” “ Yes.” 
“Weil, now it is regarded a3 a chestnat.”—Pittsburg 
Chronicte. 


....Magistrate: “Were you ever arrested before, Uncle 
Rastus?”’? Uncle Rastus: * Yes, ssh, I war ’re-ted, but I 
war discha’yed; an’ | tell yo’, yo’r bonab, dat I war nehoab 
so proud io my life as when | walked dlown dat court-rcom 
a free an’ honorable man.” Magistrate: ** Then you were 
not proven guilty, Uncle Rustus?” Uncle Rastu: “No 
sah: dere was a flaw in de indictment, sah.”—Harper’é 
Bazar. 
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Music. 

WITH this last week of May, the point appears to be 
reached, when the music-season in our city isover. What- 
ever be the music from one week to another that the 
stranger or the resident may find to gratify his ear, from 
Mr. Seidl’s concerts at Brighton Beach to the hot after- 
poons with the band in Central Park, a restful coavention 
agrees that it is not to beenjoyed aw serieuz; at least, 
nobody is to confess to that manner of enjoying it. — 

The season of 1888-89 (a decidedly prolonged one) pre- 
sented much the same features as to symphonic concerts 
with its predecessors, during several winters. We have 
had the Philharmonic Society of New York, under Mr. 
Thomas; the Symphony Society, under Mr. Damrosch; the 
Boston Symphony Society Orchestra, with Mr. Gericke as 
retiring conductor; Mr. Anton Seidl’s series, Mr. Thomas’s 
Chickering Hall series, and Mr. Van der Stucken’s set; 
besides an abundance of other entertainments in which 
the orchestral share was valuable and prominent. By the 
help of a brief addition-exercise which shall concern itself 
with only the regular serial concerts, above referred to, it 
can be found that since November this city has listened to 
at least sixty orchestral concerts, of high class as to pro- 
gram and performance. There were some weeks in the 
midwiuter when the most devoted musical patrons, not to 
refer to the critics, had hard work to get conveniently from 
one concert to another, if anything so material as dinner 

was to be absorbed between them, and frequently a choice 
of pleasures had to be made, with a regretted sacrifice in it. 

But in the orchestral programs presented there were no 
strikingly important novelties. Indeed, in the way of sym- 
phonies nothing that proved itself both new and of much 
consequence is to be recalled. The several conductors dis- 
tributed sundry new works of minor interest among the 
groups of symphonies, overtures and concert-works for 
grand orchestra already standard and familiar here. 

German opera at the Metropolitan ran through a suc- 
cessful and certainly interesting season, if not a notably 
brilliant one; terminating in another year’s consecutive 
presentation of the great Wagnerian Nibelungen dramas, 
which was this winter made a complete matter by the ad- 
dition of ‘*‘ The Rheingold,” the only new opera added to 
the repertory. It was, in fact,a Meyerbeer and Wagner 
winter: and familiar more or less acceptable works from one 
orthe other were prominent in eack fortnight. The company 
of singers was large. {t was strong, with respect to its 
artists of prominence. The shortcomings in the personnel 

were the inefficiency of some six or eight singers on whom 
minor but not important service devolved. Financially, 
the Opera House was uncommonly favored. A large night- 
ly attendance and a very liberal subscription contrituted 
to make its books present a more than usually kindly 

showing to the stockholders, who must sustain more or 

less of an annual burden of expense by it. An interesting 
incident has been the termination of the tour given by the 
company, in the week of opera in Brooklyn, in which the 

“*Nibelungen Ring” complete, ‘‘ The Meistersinger” and 
‘‘Tannhiuser” were repeated before very large audiences. 

{In the field of oratorio and concerts of choral music the 
Oratorio Society’s work has been the most conspicuous and 
dignified, as has been the case for several seasons. The 
smaller (and in many instances, excellent) musical asso- 
ciations generally have been undertaking vocal music 
which is agreeable to listen to for an evening but not sig- 
nificant to the musician. The performance under Mr. 
Damrosch of the remarkable @ capella Mass by Edward 
Grell was tbe most important undertaking of the Society. 

Mendelssohn’s ‘*‘ Elijah ’’ and Handel’s ‘* Messiah * com- 
pleting the series. A new vocal organization, the Pales- 
trina Society, which was not heard publicly until a few 
weeks ago, promises to be a valuable aidin the study of 
early ecclesiastical compositions; and much more can be 
expected of it next winter, judging from its out¢etting. 

The visits to this country of two foreign pianists, one 
coming early in the winter and the other in March, heve 
been memorable occurrences in 1888-89. Of Moritz Rosen- 
that very little was definitely known. His wonderful 
virtuosity soon made his playing the sensation of the hour. 

Dr. Hans Von Biilow’s recitals in the Broadway Theater 

were expected with the liveliest pleasure. The large audi- 

ences that came to them, day after day, were a practical 


proof of the intelligent enthusiasm for him among all 
Classes of musicians in the city. The retarded date of his 
concert tour in America was well chosen. His recitals were 
4 notable factor in keeping the music season in unflagging 
activity after the representations of German opera at the 

etropolitan came to anend. Mme. Emma Albani’s sin- 
gle New York appearance in concert is another leasant 
souvenir of the winter. The return of Mr. and Mrs. Georg 
Henschel to our concert stage, after an absence of some 
years, is also to be recorded. 

In the department of concerts, vocal or instrumental, not 
connected with particular series, there have been the cus- 
tomary quota, good and indifferent. Chamber-music, 
through the Philharmonic Club (which is now the oldest 
and most prosperous of its kind), and several other like as- 
Sociations, bas been given its hearing, there seeming to be 
always a sufficient proportion of auditors in town to sup- 
Port this beautiful and useful form of musical art. 

During the summer, now upon us, the musical entertain- 
ment available here will consist of, first, the Seidl open air 
concerts at Brighton Beach, where the music is always 
fine and often magnificent, altho the journey to get within 
earshot of it is a serious drawback to frequently enjoying 
it, unless the weather be exactly favorable to the trip. The 
two new concert-halis, which are intended to make more 
practicable summer-night concerts in the city, are not yet 
10 a sufficiently advanced stage of completion for one to 
Say to what use Mr. Thomas or Mr. Damrosch can put them 
between now and October, altho it is said that in the Fifty- 
ninth Street auditorium some concerts under the first- 
named leader will take place this season. At Palmer’s, at 
Terrace Garden, at the Casino, and not improbably at one 
or two other convenient places, there will be, as usual, 
Operetta in English or in German all summer. With 
these, by no means altogether unsatisfactory makeshifts, 
people who feel the need of music during warm days and 
nights in the city must be content. Next summer will 
Probably be more liberal to them. 


The usual summer intermission of the Music Department 
gins with the current issue, . 


Views of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 


Dr. CRONIN, the missing Irish Nationalist, is now known 
to have been murdered. His body was found last week in 
a Chicago sewer by a gang of laborers employed in clean- 
ing the ditches. The place where the corpse was discov- 
ered, Fifty-ninth Street and Evanston Avenue, is abont 
three hundred yards from the Argyle Park Station of the 
Chicago and Evanston branch of the Chicago, Milwaukee 
and St. Paul Railroad. It is only two or three blocks from 
the lake, and nearly a mile north from the corner of Sul- 
zer Street and Evanston Avenue, where the mysterious 
blood-stained trunk, empty, was found on the day after 
Cronin’s disappearance. Alderman Maxwell, of the Lake 
View Council, who was one of the searching committee, 
said, after the body was found: 
“We started out two days after Cronin’s disappearance to 
search every catch basin along Evanston Avenue. There were 
fifteen men under Captain Wing, and a half-dozen volunteers 
engaged in the hunt for the body. We looked first through all 
the catch basins in the neighborhood of Sulzer Street and Ev- 
anston Avenue, where the trunk was found, and east and west 
from that corner. Then we looked through the basins north 
and south along Evanston Avenue, but finally came to the con- 
clusion that the trunk had been left for a blind, and that, in all 
likelihood, the body had been hidden some distance away. We 
then went to Graceland and looked through the basins for half 
a mile up and down the ayenue and along the cross-streets, and 
worked for five or six days before giving up the search. By 
mere bad luck we stopped two blocks north of Fifty-ninth 
Street, and consequently missed the catch basin where the body 
was hid.” 
The body was taken to the police station and within a few 
hours was identified by forty of Cronin’s friends. The 
man Woodruff or Black, who after arrest three weeks ago 
confessed that he helped to carry off a trunk containing a 
corpse, that of a woman, from a barn in the city, the night 
of Cronin’s disappearance, was visited in jail. He showed 
no surprise or discomposure when told that the body of 
Dr. Cronin had been found north of where the trunk was 
discovered. But while he apparently talked freely about 
the matter, he seemed careful not to gooutside of the story 
he had originally told. He repeatedly said that if he had 
not been locked up in jail he could and would have cleared 
up the trunk mystery before that time. The police, after 
the finding of the body, renewed and increased their ef- 
forts to trace the murderer. On Friday, two days after the 
body was found, they thought they had discovered the cot- 
tage in which the murder took place, and secured descrip- 
tions of the men who occupied it on the night of the mur- 
der. Itisalonely building, which was rented on March 
20th, hy a man giving the name of Williams, who had two 
companions. There was no evidence of occupancy until 
late in April, when a bedstead and some carpets were car- 
ried in. There are traces of blood inside the house, on the 
street threshold, on the steps and on the sidewalk. There 
are crimson splashes on the floor of the sitting-room, but 
the greatest flow of blood had been near the center of the 
parlor. A key that fits the s ispicious trunk was found in 
the house. The house is near that of P. O. Sullivan, the 
iceman, who is under suspicion. Sixty detectives are at 
work on the case. One detective has been arrested for al- 
leged complicity in the crime. It is said that the murder 
was ordered by the Clan-na-Gael. A telegram from Chi- 
cago, dated May 26th, says: 

“The police have been put in possession of startling facts con- 

cerning Dr. Cronin’s murder. It has been clearly shown by the 
dead man’s friends that his removal was ordered by a commit- 
tee representing the Clan-na-Gael Society. Charges of traitor- 
ousconduct were preferred against him at a meeting of the 
Clan-na-Gael Camp. He was found guilty and his death was 
ordered. The charge was.based on the statement of the British 
spy Le Caronthat there were four more spies in America. When 
Le Caron made that statement on the stand before the Parnell 
Commission he was ordered to give the names of the spies. He 
said he dared not do it, because if they were known they would 
be murdered. Presiding Justice Hannan then took him into an 
ante-room, and in the presence of Sir Richard Webster, the At- 
torney-General who is conducting the prosecution, and Sir 
Charles Russell, Parnell’s attorney, Le Caron gave the names. 
Within forty-eight hours after this news was cabled from Lon- 
don nearly every Clan-na-Gael camp in America had met and 
passed resolutions declaring in favor ofa rigid hunt for the four 
spies. Suspicion, justiy orunjustly, was pointed at Dr. Cronin. 
A committee was appointed to try him. He wasconvicted with- 
out having a chance to make a defense, and his assassins were 
brought here from other cities to carry out the mandate of the 
committee.” 
On Sunday the murdered man was buried, many thou- 
sands following the bodyto the grave. There were a number 
of Irish-American orders and workingmen’s societies in the 
funeral procession. 


....Governor Bulkely, of Connecticut, vetoed last Friday 
the hill passed the week before practically prohibiting the 
manufacture and sale of oleomargarine. He said- 


“The fairinterpretation of the proposed bill is that it prohib- 
its either the manufacture or sale of an article of food com- 
monly known as oleomargarine, the use of which as a healthy, 
satisfactory, and economical substitute for butter has become 
quite universal among the industrial and laboring classes of our 
more populous communities. The fraudulent sale of this article 
is abundantly provided against by both national and state laws, 
more generously and vigorously enforced than usual, and at- 
tended with severe and increasing penalties for their violation. 
The admitted fact that the dairy interests of the state are una- 
ble, or fail to furnish the needed supply of butter, is convincing 
to my mind that their interests will not be jeopardized or preju- 
diced by the continued sale of this article, which has already 
found for itself a place in the domestic uses of the people of this 
state, and that the proposed legislation is unnecessary.” 

The House passed the bill over the veto by 79 yeas to 52 
nays. 

-.--On Thursday last Secretary Windom signed the or- 
ders of the revenue steamer “‘ Rush,’ directing that she 
sail immediately to Ounalaska, and cruise diligently in 
Behring Sea to warn all persons against entering such wa- 





ters for the purpose of violating section 1956 of the Revised 








Statutes, and arrest all persons and seize all vessels 
found to be or to have been engaged in any violation of the 
laws of the United States therein. The revenue steamer 
** Bear,”’ which is now fitting out atSan Francisco for an 
expedition to Point Barrow, Alaska, has also been desig- 
nated to assist in the protection of Alaskan fisheries. 


.... The United States steamer ‘‘Yantic,’? Commander J. 
C. Rockwell, which has been destroying derelicts at sea, 
arrived at this port last Friday in a badly damaged condi- 
tion, having been struck by a hurricane on Tuesday 
in latitude 38, longitude 68. Her foremast, topmasts and a 
part of her bowsprit were gone, and she had lost her steam 
launch and three of her boats. A number of her men were 
somewhat injured. 


.... Late on Thursday night the west-bound express train 
on the St. Louis and San Francisco Railroad was wrecked 
three miles west of Sullivan. Mo., and more than forty 
persons were injured, some of them, perhaps, mortally. 
The spikes and fish plates joining the rails had been taken 
up and the rails turned, The object of the wreckers is not 
clear, as they had disappeared. 


....-The Connecticut House passed a bill last week, pro- 
viding that no person shall be disqualified from being a 
member of any ecclesiastical society, with all the privileges 
and rights of male members, or from holding office in such 
society, by reason of sex. 


...- It is rumored that the United States is tosend a Com 
mission to Haytito settle the affairs of that disturbed Re- 
public, but strict secrecy is maintained in the official circles 
at Washington on the subject. It is known, however, that 
another United States vessel is about to sail for Hayti. 





FOREIGN. 


....Mr. William O’Brien, editor of United Ireland, 
created a sensation in London last week by his admissions 
before the Parnell Commission. He admitted writing an ar- 
ticle printed in United Ireland, in which it was stated that 
Queen Victoria was only known in Ireland by her scarcely 
decently disguised hatred of Ireland and by her inordinate 
salary. He also admitted having written another article, de- 
claring that Earl Spencer would be the last strong English- 
man who would attempt to rule Ireland by barbarism, paid 
perjury, butchery and the use of the sacred rope. He ad- 
mitted the authorship also of an article declaring that the 
Chairman of the Committee selected to receive the Prince 
of Wales on the occasion of his visit to Ireland would be 
hunted from public life. Mr. O’Brien said that he person- 
ally had never spoken disrespectfully or offensively about 
the Prince of Wales. No people, he declared, ever suffered 
more for loyalty than [rishmen, and none profited more by 
their protestations of loyalty than the people who oppressed 
them. If it wasclear that England would not satisfy the as- 
pirations of Ireland and if there was any rational chance of 
success, an attempt should be made to rebel. The Princeof 
Wales was allowed to pass throughout Ireland untroubled 
until the Times published articles declaring that his visit 
had crushed the power of Mr. Parnell. It was then thought 
desperately necessary to show Englishmen that this was a 
mistake and that the Priuce’s visit was being used to strike 
down the Irish cause. Mr. O’Brien explained that when he 
made the speech in which he used the words, ‘‘We areina 
state of civil war, tempered by the scarcity of firearms,’’ he 
was exasperated by his expulsion from the House of Com- 
mons and spoke under intense feeling caused by the fearful 
hatred displayed by the majority of the House of Commons 
against the Irish members of that body. He declared that 
if any people ever had the right to rebel, the Irish people 
then had that right, if there was a chance of success. 


....lt is said that Germany has, in obedience to the 
wishes of the American members of the Samoan Confer- 
ence, conceded the restoration of King Malietoa. The point 
at issue now is the question of indemnity. The American 
section of the Conference holds that if any indemnity is 
paid it must be merely anominal sum. Germany, on the 
contrary, maintains that in the conflicts between the Ger- 
man forces and Samoans the latter were invariably the 
aggressors. Besides, the native partisans of King Malie- 
toa were guilty of the practice of beheading German sailors, 
as well as inflicting upon the wounded particular cruel- 
ties. These acts, Germany insists, should entail upon 
Samoa the payment of special indemnity. 


.... While Mr. Gladstone was crossing Piccadilly, at the 
junction of Berkeley Street, London, last Thursday even- 
ing, he was knocked down by a cab which was turning 
into the street at the same moment. He was immediately 
assisted to his feet by several spectators, and finding him- 
self unhurt, he instantly ran after the cab, which he 
stopped and detained until the driver had been taken into 
custody by the police. Mr. Gladstone attended the House 
of Commons the next evening, and appeared to be none the 
worse for the mishap. 


....-Ata meeting of Unionist members of the House of 
Lordsand House of Com:nons, atthe residence of the Mar- 
quis of Waterford last week, a memorial to the government 
praying for the abolition of the Lord Lieutenantship of Ire- 
Jand, the transfer of its functions to a Secretary of State, 
and the establishment and maintenance of aroyal resi- 
dence in Dublin was adopted. At a meeting of the 
Dublin branch of the National Leayue, Professor Gal- 
braith denounced the proposal to abolish the office of Lord 
Lieutenent as an insidious attempt at a further absorption 
of that country. 


...-King Humbert, the Crown Prince of Italy, and 
Signor Crispi, the Italian Prime Minister, visited Emperor 
William of Germany, last week, in Berlin. The Shah of 


Persia visited the Czar of Russia in St. Petersburg. Queen 

Victoria was seventy years old on Friday. On Saturday 

me seaveres United States Minister Lincoln at Windsor 
astle. 


.--.General Boulanger creates no special excitement or 





interest in London. His trialin France has been postponed 
until August. 
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THE PRESBYTERIAN ASSEMBLY ON COLOR 
CASTE. 





THE members of the Presbyterian General Assembly 
can go home from New York assured that they have 
vindicated truth and righteousness. The one vital, vic- 
ious fault in the report of the Conference Committee of 
tne Northern and Southern Presbyterian Churches on 
Co-operation was amended out of it and as it now stands 
adopted it gives not even by implication any support to 
the unchristian doctrine of separate presbyteries and 
synods for black and half-white Presbyterians. 

We must refresh our memory of the history of the 
case. Theold quarrel between Northern and Sovcthern 
Presbyterians had died out. The long list of abusive 
epithets applied by each party to the other had been 
gathered up by us and put in our museum of antiquities, 
They were all ready to unite. Nobody cared any longer 
for the question whether the Assembly had the right to 
pronounce on a question of national government, and 
everybody was sick of mutual recriminations of her- 
esy. Ofcourse they should uniteinto one body. Why 
not? So a Conference Committee of thirteen men 
from each Church was appointed to draw up a plan of 
union. All was serene; the few old soreheads could be 
forced to silence, 

The thirteen Northern men were predominantly men 
who lived or thought very near the border. They had 
no difficulty in coming to an agreement. Whatever the 
Southern brethren would be content with as a condition 
of re-union they were ready to grant. The Southern 
Committee came with the proposition that they would like 
to have all the colored people put into a separate Negro 
denomination, but would be content to have them in sep- 
arate presbyteries and synods, and meet them only in the 
General Assembly. The Northern members were quite 
willing to suggest the latter course, and so the Southern 
Committee amended their paper and presented only the 
suggestion of a separate colored denomination, so that it 
would appear as a concession to the Northern Church 
when they assented to meet the Negro in the Assembly. 
Both parties in the Committee of Conference agreed 
unanimously to the color-line in presbytery and synod. 

The report was published some months before it was 
presented to the General Assemblies, THE INDEPENDENT 
immediately denounced it as an unchristian surrender 
tothe principle of caste, and prophesied that the Presby- 
terian Church of the North would never permit the 





brand of inferiority in the Church of Jesus Christ to be 
put on the Negro. We saw here impending one battle 
in the great war going on in all the divisions of the 
Church of Christ for Christian equality. We have had 
to hold up the banner here with brave men in the 
Methodist Church, the Episcopal Church, the Congrega- 
tional Church; and we saw it would bea great disaster 
if the great Presbyterian Church should go wrong, even 
if led by thirteen wise men and by all the ecclesiasts of 
the body. 


When the General Assembly met a year ago,the Church 
had been somewhat stirred up, tho the leaders and edi- 
tors generally seemed so anxious for a proud re-union 
that they were ready to forget the wrong proposed to 
the colored brothers. Indeed, a volunteer commission 
of editors and managers had gone all through the South 
visiting the synods of the Northern Church where the 
Negroes were in the majority, persuading them that it 
would be better for them to go by themselves and get 
their share of the honors. Not willing to be an obsta- 
cle, the Negroes had very generaliy yielded to the per- 
suasions of their kind visitors. 

But there were a number of earnest men who were 
not willing to yield the princi ple,and who would make 
afight. It was the Centennial year, and the two As- 
semblies were meeting at thesame time and in neighbor- 
ing cities, ready to consummate the unionif desired. But 
the previous discussion had stirred up the Southerners 
also, and they had discovered that the temper of the 
North was not all that had been represented. They 
were not at allsure that the color-line could be peace- 
fully drawn. They had decided, therefore, not to unite. 
Tne report of the Committee of Conference was, accord- 
ingly, withdrawn, and the matter referred to another 
committee, which praised the fidelity of the Committee, 
declared it premature to act on their report, and ap- 
proved ‘the general principles enumerated in the re- 
plies of the Committee,” and recommended that the 
committee of thirteen be enlarged by the addition of 
five more men and continued to devise methods of co- 
operation with the Southern Church, In fear of acri- 
monious discussion this was railroaded through in two 
minutes. 


After adjournment THE INDEPENDENT rejoiced that 
this action was taken, and declared that it proved that 
the report could not have been adopted. We said the 
‘‘ approval of the general principles” must be taken as 
letting down the Committee easy, and meant nothing, 
while the enlargement of the Committee proved that 
their action was not satisfactory. We reiterated that 
the Church had not approved and never would approve 
of separate colored churches, presbyteries and synods. 
The Presbyterian Journal, of which Dr, Patterson, 
a member of the Committee of Conference, was editor, 
laughed at us and told us the Assembly had specifically 
approved the general principles of color caste. We still 
denied. 

Well, the General Assembly has met again, and we 
would now like to ask Dr. Patterson which of us was 
right. The action taken by an overwhelming majority 
of the Assembly fills us with gratitude to God. This en- 
larged Committee, enlarged to no purpose, reported a 
very respectable plan for co-operation. They had the 
wit to learn from experience that it was not safe, how- 
ever, to publish it again in advance of the meeting ot 
the Assembly. 

The ticklish part of the report on co-operation was 
that, of course, on colored evangelization. Here the re- 
port first stated what had been the policy of the South- 
ern Church, for a separate Negro denomination, and 
then gave that of the Notbern Church: 

‘““The Northern Assembly, on the other band, has pro- 
nounced itself as not in favor of setting off its colored 
members into a separate, independent organization; while 
by conceding the existing situation, it approves the policy 
of separate churches, presbyteries and synods, subject to 
the choice of the colored people themselves ”’ 

Only one of the seventeen, Elder S. M. Breckinridge, of 
St. Louis, signed a minority report. 

It was fully expected that this report, so overwhelm- 
ingly recommended, would go through with a rush. The 
managers had so planned. The ex-Moderators, Smith, 
Crosby and Thompson, were in its favor. Dr. Crosby 
said he would as soon be in the Southern Church as in 
the Northern. All the prestige of good-fellowship was 
in favor of the report as it was presented, and the South- 
ern Assembly had adopted it by a large majority the day 
before. 

The Rev. John Fox, of Allegheny, Penn., opened the 
opposition, opposing the report generally, and support- 
ing Elder Breckinridge’s minority report. It was a 
useful speech, and, tho the sentiment of the Assembly 
was plainly opposed, it stemmed the tide awhile and 
prepared the way for what was to follow. Ex-Moderator 
Smith, of Baltimore, Chairman of the Northern Assem- 
bly’s Committee, then defended his report and showed 
how much the Southern Assembly had yielded in ac- 
cepting it. Then came the event of the day. The Rev. 
M. Woolsey Stryker, of Chicago, a young man of thirty- 
five, whom our readers will remember as one of our 
correspondents, arose and denounced that portion of the 
report which in the paragraph given above we have put 
in italics, and moved its omission. He denied that the 


Church ever had ‘approved the policy of separate 





churches, presbyteries and synods,” and he declared 
such a policy to be utterly unchristian. It instantly ap- 
peared that he had the sympathy of the Assembly, if 
not of its leaders. Dr. Niccolls, of St. Louis, supported 
him vigorously, but briefly, for speakers had been shut 
down to five minute speeches. Dr. McCulloch. of Alton 
Presbytery, Ill., defended the report and asked, “Do 
you mean to tell me that if the colored people them- 
selves prefer separate churches, presbyteries and synods 
you would deny them the right to have them?” + Yes, 
by all means,” shouted Mr. Stryker, whose clear head 
and bold answer was rewarded with Joud approval. Dr. 
Crosby said he understood that the Negroes had last year 
indicated their desire for separation; but Mr. Sanders, 
the colored editor of The Africo-American Presbyterian, 
of North Carolina, arose, and said they had many of 
them consented to it last year rather than seem to stand 
in the way of re-union, but that this year there was no 
reason for such a sacrifice, that they did not wish it, 
and that while the presbytery of which he was a mem- 
ber had no white ministers in it, they would be glad to 
welcome them if they would come. After other ad- 
dresses the motion of Mr. S'ryker for the excision of 
the paragraph favoring separation of the races was put 
and carried by an overwhelming majority, not less than 
three to one, and the report, with this amendment, 
adopted. Then the action taken was telegraphed to the 
Southern Assembly, with the explanation that the par- 
agraph was omitted, not to prejudice future action but 
** because this Assembly did not believe that it stated 
the historical fact in the case,” that is, did not believe 
that the Assembly ever had approved of separate 
churches, presbyteries or syncds. 

It was a glorious victory, due to the conscience of the 
rank and file of the Assembly, a victory of the Christian 
heart of fellowship with the humblest over the prideand 
ambition of greatness and power. The Assembly has 
done its duty by its colored members, and every cvlored 
member’s face was radiant with delight. We have 
never doubted that if the subject once came fairly up 
for discussion, the Conference Committee would learn 
something they did not know before about their denom- 
ination. Perhaps The Presbyterian Journal. now that 
the Assembly has put it on record that the Church has 
never indorsed separate presbyteries, will acknowledge 
that we were better interpreters than itself of the As- 
sembly’s action last year. Encouraged by the indorse- 
ment given by the Presbyterian Assembly to the posi- 
tion we have maintained against the separation of Chris- 
tians in the Church of Christ, we shall not neglect the 
same conflict going on among the Congregationalists 
and Episcc palians. 

Now a word as to the effect of the action on co-opera- 
tion as it was adopted. It amounts, we judge. to a prac- 
tical shelving of the whole subject of re-union or co-oper- 
ation for some years. The third resolution on co-opera- 
tion in the home field in substance recommends people 
that go South to join a Southern church, or if they 
organize a new church to join the nearest presbytery, 
unless they have great objections. This will amount to 
nothing. New churches and new presbyteries of the 
Northern Courch will be organized just the same. The 
Southern Courch is not doing much mission work, and 
the Northern Home Mission Board is not likely to spend 
its money to strengthen the Southern Church. We 
regard the resolution as a good expression well intended, 
but having no force behind it to put it in operation. As 
to the colored work in the South, all there is in the 
action is that the Southern Church’s Colored Theological 
school in Tuscaloosa is recommended to the confidence 
of Northern benevolence. There is nothing else to it, 
and we shall now have to wait a few years till the mis- 
sionaries in Brazil have taught the Southern Church the 
first elements of Christianity in the treatment of the 
Lord’s poor. 


PAUL'S CONFIDENCE. 


WHATEVER even the most virulent critic may have to 
say as to the reliability of Paul as a witness to Christ and 
the resurrection, we have never yet come across any ad- 
verse critic who has pronounced the writer of the Paul- 
ine epistles a fool. It would be difficu!t to construct a 
theory of invention or insincerity upon any inte: nal evi- 
dence contained in these writings. We may safely say 
that there is therefore no question of clear-headed intel- 
lectual power of the man who wrote these letters, and as 
safely: assume his sincerity. Now with these two points 
well in hand it is worth something to ascertain to what 
extent he had confidence in the reality of Christ and the 
resurrection which constitute the foundation of all his 
own personal faith and make up the sum of all his doc- 
trinal teaching. That Paul believed the thiugs he af- 
firmed as historical fact and that he was sincere in his 
own convictions, and in the testimony he gave as to his 
own Christian experience as it manifested itself in his 
own consciousness, there is no room for honest doubt. 

What then was the extent of Paul’s confidence in the 
matter of his own personal relation to Jesus Christ whom 
he “‘ affirms to be alive from the dead”? Let ussee. First 
he is confident as to the object of histrust. ‘‘I know 
whom Ihaveb-lieved.” That Jesus Christ was the object 
and foundation of his faith he here affirms as a matter 
of knowledge. His faith was not the result of any philo- 
sophical theory of religion, but was built on Jesus Christ, 
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crucified and raised again from the dead, whom he de- 
clared to be the only foundation for faith and ministry. 
That is, without Jesus Christ and him raised again from 
the dead, there is notbing in faith but emptiness; and 
that there is no ground or motive for Christian ministry 
except in ‘‘ Jesus Christ.” Moreover in this connection 
he declares: ‘*I am persuaded that heis able to keep 
that which I have committed to his hands aguinst that 
day.” inthis whole sentence we have a declaration of 
personal assurance of salvation which Paul had through 
faith in Jesus Christ. 

Then as to the work of the Holy Spirit in him for his 
personal santification—that is, for the completion of the 
work hegua in his soul through faith in Jesus—he says: 
-‘ Being confident of this very thing, that he which bath 
begun a good work in you will perform it until the day 
of Jesus Corist.” Of course if he was confident of this 
for others who trusted in Christ he had the same confi- 
dence for himself. 

As to the divine providence which he believed to be in 
constant exercise over all the events of his and all be- 
lievers’ lives, however mysterious and checkered they 
might be, he has given expression to his confidence, and 
to that of ail who with him were trusting inJesus. ‘‘ We 
know that all things work together for good to them 
that love God.” This was the secret of his content- 
ment with his earthly lot (and it was a sorely trying 
one) and also of his unbounded and unparalleled en- 
thusiasm in his service for Jesus Christ. He was con- 
tent whether in affluence or poverty, in hunger or in 
full supply; for he knew that none of these things 
were happening by chance or independent of the di- 
vine supermtendence. Whether at liberty or in bonds, 
he wus sure that either condition would turn out for 
the furtherance of the Gospel. Therefore whether in 
hovor or dishonor it mattered not, for tho according to 
the measure of this world he was poor and had nothing, 
yetin his confidencein God, he declared that he was 
still able to ‘‘ make many rich,” and as for himself, he 
** pos-essed all things.” No man could talk and write 
these things and in such enthusiastic strain, whose con- 
fidence in the divine providence was little less than ab- 
solute. 

In respect of the Gospel itself to the preaching and ¢s- 
tablishment of which he had devoted his life, he was 
‘“*notashamed of” it; that is, he was confident as to 
its source and the power of God which it represented and 
by which it was attended. Tho the world might treat it 
with contempt, tho the world might combine against it, 
tho he might suffer personally all things on account of 

it, tho backsliders might bring it into disrepute, tho he 
should have to stand alone in its defense and propaga- 
tion, yet he was confident as toits final triumph. As to 
his own ministry he had no doutt. Writing to the 
R>mans of his intended visit, he declared, in tones of sub- 
blimest confidence: *‘ JT am sure, that when I come unto 
youl will come in the fullness of the blessing of the gos- 
pel of Chri>t.” This confidence was hased on his own 
personal conviction of the truth of it, on his own per- 
sonal experience of its saving power, on his own obser- 
vation of its effec son thousands of men and women 
whose conversion he had witnessed; but especially was 
it based on the,word of the risen Lord, whose promise 
was: ‘** Lo, I am with you always,” which never ceased 
to animate him. 

Finally, he was confident of the life to come with its 
blessedness and its rewards. Oa this point the Apostle’s 
testimony is most abundant. That there was a future 
life he again and again testifies: *‘If in this life only we 
have hope we are of all men the most miserable.” This 
indeed might not clearly affirm his own confidence in a 
life to come, but when we hear him declaring that ‘* We 
know that if our earthly house of this tabernacle were 
dissolved, we have a building of God, an house not made 
with hands, eternal in the heavens,” we are sure that he 
had assurance as to the future life. Indeed, he says that 
when death shall intervene and the spirit take its 
flight from the bedy it will be only to be present with 
the Lord. As to this passage, by means of death from 
the body, to be with Christ, he affirms it to be ‘‘ far bet- 
ter.” Nor is this future existence or lifea mere survival 
of the spiritual nature after the destruction by death of 
the body. The resurrection of the body was fundamen- 
tal to ail the apostie’s belief in immortality. ‘‘ These 
bodies of our humiliation shall be changed and fashioned 
hke unto his glorious body.” For to him Christ was 
“the Saviour of the body also.” This testimony as to 
the personal confidence of the Apostle, in respect of the 
various blessings of the Gospel, might be almost indefi- 
nitely lengthened out. But these are enough to show 
how a clear-headed, able man like Paul believed and re- 
posed implicit confidence in the promises of God in the 
Gospel. How like a refreshing breeze his confidence is 
blowing over the present Sahara-like desert of doubt, 
across which so many believers are passing. We would 
that they might rest and refresh themselves at these 
Wells of assurance. 


»— 





ItThas been truthfully said of Governor Hill that his 
Cateer ax a public man is “ an illustration of pretty much’ 
everything that is bad in political methods.” There is 
hothing high-minded or statesman-like in the whole of his 
career; and yet he hopes to be the candidate of the Democ- 

--Tacy for the next President. 





PRESIDENT HARRISON’S PURPOSE. 


PRESIDENT HARRISON is reported as having said, amid 
the perplexities of his official duties, that the only way 
to get satisfaction out of a public office is to ‘‘ please your- 
self while you are in it.” You cannot, he added, please 
everybody. The best of Presidents will go out of office 
with plenty of enemies, and the worst is sure to have 
some friends, As for himself he would so act that when 
he lays down the cares of office he will be able to say 
with a clear conscience, ‘‘ [hank God, I have pleased 
myself.” 

If President Harrison allows this principle to govern 
his Admipistration, he will have more friends when he 
retires from office.than he could make by any other pol- 
icy. Upon him the people of the United States have 
placed the entire responsibility of the conduct of the 
Executive Department of the Government. That re- 
sponsibility he cannot shift to other shoulders, He alone 
must assume it. He must bear the blame of the faults 
and failures of his Administration. His acts, therefore, 
should conform to the standard of his own judgment of 
what is best. If he is ruled by the judgment of others, 
he will make the mistakes which they would be likely to 
make and which he himself might avoid, and he will 
not escape criticism. Criticism he must expect in any 
case; but if he is conscious of having done in every in- 
stance what his own judgment indicated, he will be sat- 
isfied with himself—satisfied this he has done the best 
thing possible; and that, as President Harrison inti- 
mates, will be a very comforting thought. 

Touattempt to please everybody is to invite failure and 
fault-finding at the outset, for there will always be at 
least two opinions as to the wisdom of any act. The 
President’s course with reference to the appointments to 
office is an illustration. All sorts of criticisms are lev 
eled at him. Some say he is too slow in making ap- 
pointments; others that he makes them too fast. Some 
say he is too careful; others that he is not careful 
enough. Some accuse him of conceding too much to 
Senators and Congressmen; but Senators and Congress- 
men complain that he concedes too litle. Mugwumps 
say his Administration is too partisan; but there are Re- 
publicans who contend that his independence is alienat- 
ing party support. Now, what shall the President do? 
try to please all these critics or do that which his own 
judgment tells him is best ? 

The President has been in office not quite three 
months. He has made a beginning. Thatisall. His 
record as President will not be complete until he nas ar- 
rived at the end of his term of four years. Some have 
been hasty enough to condemn him with three years 
and nine months of his record yet to be made. This is not 
just or reasonable. But it is fair to ask, How has he 
succeeded thus far? What is there in his three months’ 
record deserving of praise or blame? 

Some say he has repudiated the pledges of his party 
and of himself concerning Civil Service Reform. But 
these same critics admit that he has reconstituted the 
Civil Service Commission and made it the best we have 
ever had. If he had decided on so shameful a thing as 
the repudiation of the solemn pledges with which he 
bound himself as a candidate, he would not have hesi- 
tated to nominate commissioners who would have 
assisted bim in making the law null and void. But we 
are told asa further proof of his violation of his own 
pledges that he has appointed Republican partisans, men 

who helped his party to win, to high positions. Suppose 
he has. No sensible man could expect him to appoint 
Democrats. Civil Service Reform does not require a 
Republican President to make his appointments from 
the Democratic Party, nor a Democratic President to 
make his appointments from the Republican Party. 
This is not reform at all but simplesilliness. Reformers 
must be reasonable in their demands. If. the President 
were to listen tothem he would put in his ineligible list 
all who have been active in party work. Party work is 
not acrime, and a President who treated it as tho it 
were would make himself an object of ridicule and con- 
tempt. We need to push Civil Service Reform with all 
zeal and persistence, but it must be urged on a basis of 
common sense. There are plenty of abuses to be re- 
formed: the reform must not itself become an abuse. 

We do notsay President Harrison has made no mis- 
takes. We do not say that every one of his appoint- 
ments is the wisest and best possible. That could never 
be truthfully said of any ruler. But we do say that he 
is giving the country a good, clean, safe Administration, 
and is, on the whole, putting good and efficient men 
into office. He has made no mistake thus far to which 
the bert human judgment is not liable, no mistake 
which is not consistent with the highest purpose, the 
cleanest conscience and the purest patriotism. Much of 
the complaint which is made of him is not sensible crit- 
icism but mere party “‘ nagging,” as the Boston Adver- 
tiser well calls it. 

The President has already proved himself to be a man 
of sturdy independence of judgment, cool, clear- 
headed, firm and self-reliant. He1s President. He has 
made that clear. His political opponents echoed and re- 
echoed the cry from his nomination to his inauguration 
that Mr. Blaine was to hold the reins of government. 
Nobody says thisnow. It is one of the false campaign 
cries that have served their purpose and been dropped 
for others of the same nature, Mr, Blaine has been so 





far a model Secretary of State, and General Harrison is 
President and is exercising his presidential responsibility. 
This fact may not be satisfactory to partisan prejudice, 
but it is satisfactory to the country generally. 

The President is evidently trying so to administer the 
Government as to please himself. If he adheres closely 
to that purpose his Administration will be as satisfactory 
to others as to himself. 

> 


OBEDIENCE TO THE FAITH. 


PAUL, having spoken of himself as ‘‘ aservant of Jesus 
Christ,” as ‘‘ called to be an apostle,” and as “ separated 
unto the Gospel of God,” proceeds to speak of Christ as 
the person by whom he had ‘‘ reveived grace and apos- 
tleship for obedience to the faith among all nations.” 
(Rom. i, 1-5.) The phrase ‘the faith,” as here used, 
means the Gospel system of salvation through Christ 
which is to ke received by the exercise of faith. The 
reception or acceptance of this Gospel is spoken of as an 
act of ‘‘ obedience’; and this implies that the system 
itself is authoritative, and that it is man’s duty to ac- 
ceot it by faith, and conform his life to its requirements. 

Those commit a grave mistake who regard *‘ the glo- 
rious Gospel of the blessed God” merely as an offer of 
salvation to them on God’s part, which they are at lib- 
erty to accept or decline as they please without any 
guilt in the event of declinature. The Gospel is un- 
doubtedly an offer of salvation, and as such invites sin- 
ners to be saved by compliance with its terms, But it is 
more than an offer and more than an invitation. It is 
a law as well as an offer and an invitation ; and as such 
it commands men to believe it and to be saved by it. It 
s the revealed will of God that sinners should exercise 
‘‘repentance toward God and faith toward our Lord 
Jesus Christ.” This is the doctrine which Paul, as he 
expressly declared to the Ephesian elders, preached in 
the city of Ephesus to both Jews and Greeks, (Acts xx, 
21.) He not only invited them to repent and believe, 
and assured them of salvation if they did so, but in the 


- name of God he commanded them to do so, Jesus did 


substantially the same thing in preaching his own Gos- 
pel to the Jews. He not only told these Jews that, un- 
less they did believe, they would die in their sins, but 
also told them that it was the will of God that they 
should believe in him. He preached the great Gospel 
law of faith as imposing a binding obligation, and 
preached faith as a duty, as well as a condition of eter- 
nal life, and hence treated faith as an act of obedience 
to this law, and unbelief as an act and state of disobe- 
dience. 

Not to receive the Gospel by faith and not to be saved 
by it, if one has the knowledge of it, is to sin against 
the God who “ so loved the world that he gave his only 
begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him should 
not perish, but have everlasting life.” (John iii, 16.) 
This was the great sin of the Jews in their treatment of 
Christ, both when he was on earth, and after he had 
risen from the dead and ascended into Heaven. They 
were asa people a generation of unhelievers; and this 
unbelief led them to deny ‘* the Holy One and the’ Just,” 
and finally to kill ‘* the Prince of life,” and then to per- 
secute his followers. Upon them the providential 
wrath of God fell as a judgment for this conduct; and 
they were swept away and destroyed asa nation. Jew- 
ish infidelity against the Gospel was treated as disobedi- 
ence to its fundamental law, and as sinful, yea, as sin- 
ful with an increased aggravation of guilt, and without 
any just apology for it. Is infidelity in modern times 
any better, whether it be vulgar and gross, or scientific 
and scholarly ¢ Plainly not. It is always disobedience. 
It always rejects ‘*the glorious Gospel of the blessed 
God,” no matter for what reason. It never had a reason, 
and never can have one, that God will accept as good 
and valid in the day when he shall ‘* judge the secrets 
of men by Jesus Christ.” God always assumes that 
the Gospel is sufficiently proved to make it the duty of 
men, having the knowledge of it, to believe and accept 
it for the purpose of salvation, and to be governed by 
its rules in their practical lives. If they judge and act 
differently, they always do so at their peril. 

The Gospel, when preached to men, does not leave 
them just where it finds them. If they accept it, and, 
by “‘ obedience,” submit to its authority, then it conveys 
to their minds and hearts the greatest possible blessing 
in this world, and guarantees to them a still greater 
blessing in the life to come. Such acceptance on their 
part makes the preaching of the Gospel what Paul calis 
‘*the savor of life unto life.” If, on the other hand, 
they neglect and reject this ‘‘ great salvation,” then they 
defy the authority which commends it to them, and 
commands them to accept it. The Gospel being preached 
and thus treated by the hearer, then the preaching to 
that hearer becomes what the same apostle calls ‘‘ the 
savor of death unto death.” The result is not identi- 
cal in the two cases; and whether it shall be the one or 
the other, depends on the manner in which the Gospel is 
treated by those to whom it is presented. No preacher 
can compel the hearer to become a Christian: and no 
preacher, having done his whole duty in preaching the 
truth, has any responsibility for that result. His responsi- 
bility relates to his own duties, and not those of the 
hearer. 





To hve in a Christian land, under the sound of the 
Gospel, within its reach, and with the knowledge of it, 
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and then and there to reject it, and at last die unblessed 
and unsaved by it, is by no means that trifle which care- 
less and unthinking minds take it to be. It is, in the 
matter of privilege, to be ‘‘ exalted to Heaven,” as was 
the fact with Capernaum under the personal ministry of 
Christ, and it is also, in the matter of privilege abused, 
mercy practically despised, authority disregarded, and 
increased guilt, to be ‘‘ brought down to Hell,” as was 
the fact with this same Capernaum. God is in earnest 
in offering salvation to men and commanding them to 
accept it by ‘‘ obedience to the faith.” He means what 
he says. He will fulfill every promise be makes, and 
execute upon the disobedient every threatening he ut- 
ters. It is just as true that “ the wages of sin is death” 
as itis that “the gift of God is eternal life through Jesus 
Christ our Lord.” (Rom. vi, 23.) It is just as true that 
‘he that believeth not the Son shall not see life,” and 
that ‘‘the wrath of God abideth on him,” as it is that 
‘he that believeth on the Son hath everlasting life.” 
(John iii, 36.) Both statements rest upon the authority 
of the same God, and both are true. 
> 


POINTS FOR PROHIBITION. 


31, THE damage wrought to the physical health of its 
citizens, whereby they become unable to support their 
families or themselves, and so become a charge to so- 
ciety as paupers, or as inmates of insane asylums or 
hospitals, is a damage wrought to the State. The State 
not only loses through the diminished production, but 
it loses through the expense imposed upon it in main- 
taining almshouses and asylums. What the State loses 
through incapacity to labor caused by the drink habit, 
which is chiefly caused and fostered by the saloons, 
cannot easily be estimated, but the cost of maintaining 
the victims of the drink habit in almshouses and asylums 
has often been calculated. 

32. Senator Blair says, on the basis of a careful inves- 
tigation of statistics, that ‘from two-thirds to four- 
fifths of the inmates of our poor-houses are sent there 
by strong drink.” The State Board of Health of Massa- 
chusétts made an inquiry, the results of which are given 
in their sixth report, as to the proportion of inmates in 
the almshouses of the cities and towns who were there 
by reason of strong drink. In some cases the propor- 
tion ran as high as 90 per cent. The overseers of the 
poor, according to the fifth report of the Massachusetts 
State Board of Charities, estimated that the proportion 
of paupers who are drunkards ranges from one-tenth in 
some localites to nine-tenths in others. 





Editorial Ustes, 


PAUL, in the second chapter of his First Epistle to the 
Corinthians, alluding to the Gospel as preached by him and 
revealed to him, said: ‘‘ Which things also we speak, not 
in the words which man’s wisdom teacheth, but which the 
Holy Ghost teacheth.’’ He here asserts his own inspiration 
in the strongest possible language. In the seventh chap- 
ter of the same epistle, when he was about to refer to the 
question of entering into the marriage relation, he said: 
‘* But Ispeak this by permission, and not of command- 
ment.’’ Referring, in the same chapter, to the question 
whether a woman was at liberty to leave her husband, he 
said: ‘‘ And unto the married I command, yet not I, but the 
Lord.”’ In regard to another point considered in the same 
chapter, he said: ‘‘ But to the rest speak I, not the Lord.” 
So, also, in the same chapter he said: ‘‘ Now, concerning 
virgins, I have no commandment of the Lord; yet I give 
my judgment as one that hath obtained mercy of the Lord 
to be faithful.” In the fourteenth chapter of the same 
epistle we hear the apostle saying in another relation: ‘If 
any man think himself to bea prophet, or spiritual, let bim 
acknowledge that the things that | write unto you are the 
commandments of the Lord.’”’ Inthe outset of the Epistie 
he declared himself to be ‘‘an apostle of Jesus Christ 
through the will of God,”’ and in the commencement of the 
ninth chapter he said: ‘‘Am I not an apostle? Am TI not 
free? Have I not seen Jesus Christ our Lord ?”? What shall 
we think of Paul upon this showing of himself? The ob- 
vious answer is that he wrote his First Epistle to the Co- 
rinthians under the inspiration of the Holy Ghost, and 
hence by divine authority, with the exception of those par- 
ticular passages in which he disclaims any such inspira- 
tion, andin which he only claims to be giving his judgment 
and advice simply as a man. How he himself distinguished 
between the two cases he does not say; but that he did 
make such a distinction, and had some means of doing so 
to his satisfaction, is obvious from his own language. He 
was careful to tell the Corinthians when he was not writ- 
ing by the commandment of the Lord, but was simply giv- 
ing his opinions, implying that ordinarily he was writing 
by such a commandment, and, hence, that what he wrote 
was to be so regarded. Had the apostle been a cunning 
impostor, consciously seeking to palm himself off upon 
others for what he was not, he would never have disclaimed 
his own inspiration in any instance, or in respect to any- 
thing. His disclaimers show the integrity of his mind and 
his conscientiousness as an apostle of Christ. 








Too much must not be made of the fact that the Presby- 
terian General Assembly has, after a short discussion, sent 
down to the presbyteries an overture asking them two 
questions—the one whether they desire a revision of the 
Confession of Faith; the other, if so, in what respects and 
to what extent. This does not mean that the Church is 
pledged toa revision. Altho the matter was well before 
the presbyteries, only fifteen presbyteries out of over two 
hundred asked for any revision, and only one of these for a 





general revision. Many of those who spoke or voted in fa- 
vor of referring the matter to the presbyteries were known 
to be, like Dr. Crosby, in favor of but very slight changes 
or relief. The subject will now be before every presbytery, 
and each one will be compelled to take it up and discuss it 
fully. Their conclusions will be sent to the Assembly next 
year, and then is likely to begin a discussion which can 
hardly be settled immediately. If a general revision should 
be attempted, it would take some years probably. Even 
the speediest and easiest action that could be taken, that 
which should modify the terms of subscription, which we 
do not anticipate could be reached next year, would have to 
be sent down to the presbyteries for their approval, and 
would so linger into a second year. A warm and frank 
discussion is now before the Church, the result of which 
will not and cannot be disturbing to faith, but will rather 
encourage faith by showing that the liberty desired by those 
who seek revision is not a liberty to believe what they 
please, buta liberty that rests well within the Evangelical 
faith. 





THE article by Dr. Spear, on “The Spiritual Enthrone- 
ment of God,” contains an answer to the question, What is 
God? which we commend to our readers. It is as follows: 

“1. The God, to be spiritually enthroned, is not a pagan divin- 
ity, and not a mere energy, force, law, quality, or unconscious 
causality, and not a pantheistic aggregate of allexistence. He 
is a self-conscious person—distinct from all other persons—ob- 
jectively real—in essence purely spiritual—self-existent, eternal 
and unchangeable in his being—omniscient, »mnipotent, and 
omnipresent with his power and knowledge—having a moral 
nature—infinitely holy, just and good in his mora] character— 
related to fhe universe as the Creator thereof and the author of 
all its laws—conducting a system of supreme providence over all 
things and in all things—revealed to men in his works and his 
Word, and especially in the earthly life and ministry of Jesus 
Christ—and as thus revealed, making known his will in respect 
to human conduct.” 


This definition appears to us notably exact and complete, 
and we commend it to our readers for study and preserva- 
tion. We shall be glad to refer to Dr. Spear any sugges- 
tions for its improvement. The Bible view of God is a sub- 
ject of such serious concern to every thoughtful soul that 
we are glad to have it fully discussed by Dr. Spear. 


THE project of holding an international congress in the 
near future on the subject of the slave trade of Africa 
makes an inquiry into the tangible results of the crusade 
started a year ago hy the venerable Archbishop Lavigerie, 
of Carthage, a matter of considerable interest. Two lines 
of organization and work have been effected, one Catholic, 
the other Protestant, altho it was the aim and ideal of the 
Cardinal to have but one, based upon the common Chris- 
tianity of the two great Churches. From the very begin. 
ning Belgium took the lead in the Catholic agitation. Not 
only Were the collections there proportionally larger than 
elsewhere, but a military organization was also at once 
effected for the purpose of aggressive movements against 
the nefarious business on the Dark Continent itself. The 
announcement was made several months ago that these 
troops would go to slave districts by way of the Congo, but 
as yet they have not left Belgium. In France anti-slavery 
societies, with a large membership, have been organized in 
Paris, Marseilles and Lyons. The same thing has been 
done in Austria, especially in Vienna and Salzburg, where 
Christian women are particularly active. In January a 
national Catholic anti-slavery society was established with 
the Bishop of Cologne at its head. Similar organizations 
have been effected in Sicily, Spain, Holland and Switzer- 
land. All of these have confined themselves to the collec- 
tion of funds and to the education of public sentiment on 
this important question of civilization. The proposed con- 
gress will be the first effort made to secure general co- 
operation and practical measures. Whether the Protestant 
societies, which have been founded chiefly in Germany and 
England, will also participate is yet uncertain. In Ger. 
many the ‘“‘ Colonial Society,” and in England the African 
explorer Cameron, are heading the movement, the latter 
assisted by the Archbishop of Canterbury and members of 
the English nobility. 


RECENTLY President Harrison appointed a revenue col- 
lector for one of the Illinois districts without consulting 
either Senators Cullom or Farwell. Thelatter reports an 
interview he had with the President to protest against the 
appointment. He says hetold the President that Senator 
Cullom and he had consulted about a proper person to ap- 
point ‘‘to fillthe vacancy,” and intended in due time to 
make their ‘“‘ wishes known.’’ Under these cireumstances 
they could not but regard the appointment the President 
had made as a “ violation of established custom” and as 
“tantamount to a declaration of war.” He represents 
his appeal to the President to revise his action as unavailing, 
On the strength of this senatorial statement it is assumed 
by some that the Senate will refuse to confirm the Presi- 
dent’s nomination. Wedo not believe that this assump- 
tion is well founded. We assume that the Senate will not 
make the grievance of the Illinois Senators its own. It 
would be very unworthy the dignity of that body to reject 
the nomination on any other ground than that of the unfit- 
ness ofthe nominee. It is the constitutional right of the 
President to decide what nominations shall be sent to the 
Senate. That is his absolute right, and no Senator has the 
right to dictate tohim in that matter. It is an imperti- 
nence on the part of any Senator to insist on exervising 
thatright for the President. Every Senator has the right 
to pass upon the fitness of every nomination when it comes 
before the Senate. That is his constitutional right. If the 
President nominates unfit men, then is the time for the 
senatorial protest to be uttered. It is the duty of the Sen- 
ate in all such cases to refuse to confirm. The idea of the 
Senate rejecting the nomination of Mr. Wilcox because the 
Illinois Senators did not propose him to the President is 
preposterous. We do not believeit will do any such thing. 
We are glad that the President holds his ground and insists 





upon his right. The country will uphold him, no matter 
what the mere politician may say. 


THE Times and the Atheneum, of London, have recently 
called attention to a collection of Rumanian popular Songs, 
collected by one of the Queen of Rumania’s maids of honor 
from the mouths of the peasantry. These songs have been 
translated into English by the Queen herself, who, under 
the name of “‘ Carmen Sylva,” has written many books ip 
German, one in French, and who now enters the lists in 
English. Her Majesty has forwarded a dozen of ber trans- 
lations to THE INDEPENDENT. The first of these trans}y- 
tions we publish this week, as especially appropriate to 
Decoration Day. We do not hesitate to say that we have 
never published a more beautiful Decoration Day poem, 
There is a simplicity and charm about its unrhymed lines 
such as one rarely finds. The spirit of the poem is as lofty ag 
it issweet. Thothis isthe day that we devote to the specia] 
remembrance of the soldier, we know that there are up- 
numbered dead who are not remembered, because they lie 
we know not where. Is it not a beautiful thought that 
these can hear the light tread and the laughter of young 
life above them, and still say, like the soldier in the poem, 
“T am contented’? And who doubts that the soldiers 
upon whose graves the fresh spring flowers are strewn to- 
day, are contented, knowing that ‘“‘the flag hath won the 
day,’”’ that the “‘fatherland is free and happy,” and that 
the lovers do “forget the dead ?’”’ This voice from the 
grave is a voice of as intense patriotism as was ever felt by 
soldier rushing to battle. Besides the poem contributed 
by Carmen Sylva, we publish a spirited poem by Henry 
W. Austin, and a story by Rose Terry Cooke, both appro- 
priate to the soldiers’ day. ‘ 


WE have received the following interesting letter from 
California: 

To THE EprTor OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

“* He looks as if he might have been a man after all like the 
rest of us.’ Such (very truly says Bishop Clark in Tue Inps- 
PENDENT of April 25th) is the impression made by the statue of 
Washington in the Capitol at Richmond. 

The expression recalls an unpublished incident in the life of 
Washington. Onone occasion he spent the night with Colonel 
David Schamp, at the “The Brookye ” (now Pleasant Run) in 
Hunterdon County, N. J. Colonel Schamp wasot Dutch descent, 
and the Dutch langnage was still commonly spoken in his house- 
hold and in the vicinity. But the Colonel’s habits were those of 
the colonial gentry ef the day. Even so late as fifty years ago 
he kept a pack of fox-hounds and a stable of race-horses, and 
was a formidable competitor at the ‘** Long Island Races” more 
than fifty miles away. During the Revolutionary War he was 
in the secret service of the patriot army, with the rank of Cap 
tain. His title of Colonel was derived from his rank in the 
militia. 

The room in which Washington slept at his house is yet stand- 
ing, tho the shutter hinges are broken and the shingle siding is 
rotting round the old wrougbt-nails and dropping to decay. 

All the neighborhood was anxious to see the great man and 
during supper, one little girl stole slyly into the room to gratify 
her curiosity. Her presence was not noticed until she suddenly 
exclaimed in her native patow, *“* Hy ziet meer zo’s een anderer 
Kerl!” Washington’s attention was attracted by the exclama- 
tion, and perceiving that he was the exciting cause, insisted on 
knowing what it meant. Being told that she had said, ‘* He looks 
just like any other man,” he answered: “ Yes, my child, and a 
frail one at that.” 

The next morning after breakfast while waiting for his horse 
he walked up and down upon the portico, the end of his sword- 
sheath dragging upon the boards behind him. A smaller child 
ventured to lift the end of the sheath from the floor and, receiv- 
ing only a smile from its owner, walked up and down behind 
him, “ playing horse” with the great General until his horse was 
ready. 

The authenticity of these anecdotes is beyond dispute. I my- 

elf might have heard them from Colonel Schamp, tho asa mat- 
ter of fact Idid hear them only from members of his family 
who often heard him and his wife speak of them. 


JOHN BODINE THOMPS ON. 
INVERNESS, POINT REYES, CAL., May 6th, 1889. 


THE case of the famous Laura Bridgman, who has just 
died at the South Boston Asylum, furnishes an instructive 
illustration of the power of the mind to adapt itself to its 
environments, and overcome great physical disadvantages. 
Miss Bridgman, tho born with all her senses in the normal 
condition, when an infant lost the senses of sight, hearing, 
taste and smell, leaving nothing but the sense of touch as 
the medium of intercourse with the outer world. Dr. S. G. 
Howe, at an early period, became interested in her case, 
and she was consigned to his care for education. The re- 
sult is that, having lived to the age of sixty years, she died 
acultivated and refined woman. She had lived a happy 
life, and was a member of the Baptist Church at the time 
of her death. It of course required great ingenuity and 
pains to educate herin spite of such physical disadvantages: 
and yet the effort was successful. Her mental nature con- 
centrated all its receptive force upon the sense of touch, 
and, by intensifying and increasing the use of this sense, 
compensated largely for the loss of the other senses. The 
senses are, after all, merely facilities for mental action in 
the present life, and by no means the seat of such action. 
The mind is superior to the body which it uses, and is not 
dependent upon it for its existence. The case of Miss 
Bridgman is replete with striking suggestions in respect to 
the independence and powers of the mind. 


A MURDER is a tragic thing, but a murder for greed or 
private passion is also a vulgar thing, and can command 
the interest only of the friends, the police, and the mor- 
bidly curious. But the murder of an Emperor, a Presi- 
dent, a Lord Frederick Cavendish, or a Dr. Cronin as part 
of a political conspiracy, has an interest toeverybody. Dr. 
Cronin was a prominent member of one or more of the Irish 
secret societies of Chicago. He charged gross fraud on the 
officers in charge of the funds, and it now looks as if he had 
been foully murdered at the instigation of those whose hon- 
esty he had impeached. First we heard he had disappeared. 
It was hinted that he was an informer and had sailed to 
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follow Dr. Le Caron ; that he had been seen in Toronto and 
elsewhere, until the police believed he would turn up in 
Scotland Yard or before the Commission. After a week he 
did turn up, his murdered body being found in a sewer- 
trap. The details of the search for evidence against the 
murderers is full of mystery and excitement, but the pre- 
dominance of evidence points to an assassination which in- 
volves parties high in power in the Irish revolutionary or- 
ganizations of this country. lt does not, however, affect the 
great Irish League organization, but rather one or more of 
the minor Clan-na-Gae! bodies, who have got so steeped in 
plans of murder by their plots of dynamite that they have 
lost all remnants of respect for human life. The magnifi- 
cent ovation given his memory at his funeral last Sunday 
is proof enough that the heart of the Irish movement in 
America, as in England, is sound, and that murder has no 
part in its policy. There are villains attached to every 
party. A hundred political murders in Arkansas and 
Louisiana are no sound argument against the American 
people; and the Irish patriots must not be condemned for 
the murder of Cavendish or Cronin. 


JuDGE O’BRIEN, of this city, holds that the New York, 
New Haven and Hartford Railroad Company, twenty four 
miles of whose road lies in this state, must obey the law of 
the state against the use of stoves for warming passenger 
cars. The Attorney-General of the state brought a suit 
against the Company to recover $7,000 in the way of penal- 
ties for non-compliance with this law. The Company de- 
murred to the complaint on the ground that the law 
applied only tu roads fifty miles in length, and tLat only 
twenty-four miles of its road was in this state. Judge 
O’Brien, holding that a road partly within the state, if 
fifty miles in length, is not exempted from the law, said: 

“ Short railroads in this state are merely local conveniences. 

The car stove, in connection with a sleeping-car on long trains 
of passenger coaches running over a trunk line or through sys- 
tem of passenger transportation, was undoubtedly the evil which 
the legislature intended to remedy. It being a police regulation 
which the legislature had the right to enact, and the same not 
conflicting with any federal or state restrictions upon the legir- 
lative power in this regard, 1 am of the opinion that the act is 
valid and that it applies to the defendant road, which is more 
than fifty miles in length, altho having but twenty-four miles 
thereof within this state.” 
It is to be presumed that this Company, after enjoying the 
privilege of paying the fines exacted for its disregard of 
the law, will hereafter see the wisdom of obeying the law 
and consulting the safety of the traveling public rather 
than its own selfishness in the matter of car stoves. The 
law is a good one, and ought to be sternly enforced against 
railroad companies that violate it. 


.... We suspect that America, of Chicago, is at heart in- 
terested in the Washington Memorial Arch, to be built in 
this city; but it has a novel way of showing its interest. 
It points delicately to our failures to raise money for mon- 
uments to Grant and Greeley. It appears from this that 
while the committee and the press are inciting the public 
to raise the money at once, America intends to shame the 
public into doing the same thing. Meantime the subscrip- 
tions are pouring in, and the figures in the thousands, col- 
umn are becoming very substantial. 


....A White Book issued from the German Foreign office 
states that King Mataafa, of Samoa, is a zealous Roman 
Catholic and largely under the influence of French priests. 
This would partly explain why Germany took up the 
cause of Tamasese against Mataafa, and it would of course, 
make it a comparatively easy matter for Germany to con- 
sent to the restoration of Malietoa, who has been in a state 
ofexile. The Samoan Conference has apparently had plain 
sailing and is winding up its business very satisfactorily, at 
least to the United States. 


.... The President thinks that office-seekers have had all 
seasonable opportunity to lay their claims before him in 
the two and a half months of his Administration, and that 
it is now time to set up some restrictions to their demands 
upon his attention. Accordingly he has reserved certain 
days and hours for general executive business, in which he 
is not accessible for personal appeals for office. This is 
both reasonable and necessary. Personal solicitation for 
office has attained such proportions as to have become a 
nuisance in our Federal affairs. 


-».-The testimony of Mr. O’Brien before the Parnell 
Commission is a frank and true statement of the general 
feeling among the Irish people toward the British Govern- 
ment. The question for that government to settle is 
whether it will take a course still further to exasperate 
Irish hatred, or by the removal of causes of grievance, seek 
to conciliate the feelings of Irishmen. Mr. Gladstone favors 
the latter course, and, as a matter of justice and wise 
Statesmanship, he is clearly right. 


....The London Times contains the announcement “‘from 
Newh aven, Connecticut,” that ‘‘ Mr. Phelps, the late Uni- 
ted States Minister to England, will resume the Professor- 
ship of the Yale University Law School.” We should be 
thought wofully deficient in detailed knowledge if we 
should announce that Lord Coleridge is at present Judge of 

Great britain: but it would be not less inaccurate than the 
Times's announcement. 


---.The rigid enforcement of the silly alien contract la- 
bor law, that Congress in a moment of extreme silliness 
had the folly to enact, is perhaps the shortest and surest 
way of showing Congress and the people the stupidity of 
the law itself. Let the law be enforced against everybody 
that comes within its terms. This will soon make it odious 
and secure its repeal. 


-++»The Musical Protective Union of this city have 
adopted the rule that no foreign musician, upon coming 
to this country, shall be allowed to work at his profession 
until six months after his arrival. This rule is simply an 
attempt to enforce a high-handed tyranny that ought not 


.... The MeQuade boodle case, transferred to the County 
of Saratoga, is to be tried about the middle of June; and 
it is understood that Mr. Justice Daniels will hold the 
court. The trial properly belongs to this city, and would 
have been had here but for the difficulty of obtaining a 
jury under our stupid jury law. 


....Mr. Robert Lincoln—our new Minister to Englund— 
was last week warmly received in England. We have no 
doubt that he will make a good record for himself and his 
country in the high office to which he has been appointed, 
and should not be disappointed if still higher honors were 
awaiting him in the future. 


....The lower house of the Connecticut Legislature last 
week passed a Ballot Reform Bill by the overwhelming 
vote of 183 to9. The bill is substantially similar to the 
one recently vetoed by Governor Hill of this state. The 
Hill Democrats, with the Governor for their leader, do not 
want ballot reform. 


.... The abnormal character of the marriage and divorce 
laws in this country is conspicuously shown by the fact 
that one who is deemed lawfully married in one state 
may, upon going into another state, be there deemed a 
bigamist and punished accordingly. This is certainly a 
queer state of things. 


....Some of the Democratic newspapers are beginning to 
talk about Mr. Cleveland as ‘‘ the Moses of tariff reform in 
1892.’’ The best use that the Democrats can make of Mr. 
Cleveland is to let him enjoy the quietude to which the 
people have retired him. His days as a public man are 
effectually ended. 


...-Some five thousand immigrants were landed, last 
week, at Castle Garden in this city in a single day, the 
great mass of whom were on their way for settlement in 
the West, and were destined. to become Western farmers. 
The couutry will suffer no damage from such immigration. 


...-Secretary Windom bas decided that he will have one 
day in each week sacred to himself and the duties of his 
office, without any intrusion or molestation by office-seek- 
ers. The office-seeking business is really a nuisance that 
ought to be abated. 


...-The first female clerk ever employed in the White 
House is Miss Alice B. Sanger, who, being an expert ste- 
nographer and typewriter, serves as the President’s clerk 
in his personal letters. She has been his stenographer for 
over two years. 


.... The man in Brooklyn who had been convicted of mur- 
der and sentenced to prison for twenty years, and yet re- 
cently swore that he had never been arrested in his life was 
certainly a genius in the art of forgetfulness. 


....Pcesident Harrison has taken the ground that he will 
have no conversation on Sundays with office-seekers and 
politicians about political matters. The President is to be 
heartily commended for adopting this course. 


....If the plans of Messrs. W. O. Potter and R. H. Robert- 
son should finally be selected for the Episcopal Cathedral 
in this city, would it not be in order for President Harrison 
to address Bishop Potter a letter on nepotism? 


THE real test of the genuineness of an inward affec- 
tion as it appears in our consciousness, is the course of 
action to which it leads. If it does not lead one to act 
rightly, it is not of much value. What men practically 
do is a very sure index to the character of their feelings. 


...-Christ is, in the New Testament, spoken of as “the 
image of the invisible God.’”’ He was such in his nature, 
being divine as well as human; and he was such in his per- 
fect moral character, and as such he manifested the spirit- 
ual excellence of the Godhead to men. ‘ The light of the 
knowledge of the glory of God,” shone forth in him. 


.---Paul’s idea is that we should seek to do “ honest [be- 
coming] things, not only in the sight of the Lord, but also 
in the sight of men’”’ (II Cor. viii, 21.) Thatman makes a 
sad mistake in his conduct who cares nothing about what 
men think of him. To approve one’s self unto men, as well 
as unto God, is the desire of every noble spirit. 


.... Whether God’s omnipresence is simply potential, or 
essential in the sense of being co-extensive with immensity 
is aspeculative question with which we need not trouble 
ourselves. The fact is that no creature can either be or go 
where God’s knowledge will not follow him, and his power 
will not act upon him. This to every one is a practical 
omnipresence for all the purposes of divine action. 


....Noone can justly deem himself a Christian who de- 
liberately and persistently continues in any knownsin. He 
must quit that sin at any sacrifice, even to the plucking out 
of right eyes and the cutting off right hands, or he will 
discredit all his claims to piety. No man canat the same 
time be the servant of sin and the servant of Christ. The 
two conditions are contradictory and incompatible. 


....Prayer to God is not mere wishing or desiring, and 
not simply sending our thoughts into vacancy. If real, it 
isan act of social intercourse by which the soul actually 
speaks to God and asks some favor from him and in which 
that soul assumes God to be present, and competent to 
hear and answer the prayer. The man who prays talks to 
God and to him expresses the desires of his heart. He does 
not simply thinok of him, but speaks to him. 


....In regard to Paul’s remark that “tho our outward 
man perish, yet the inward man is renewed day by day,” 
Dr. Meyer says: 

“There is herea noble testimony to the consciousness that the 
continuous development of spiritual life is not dependent on the 
condition of tne body.” 
Paul was no Materialist. He neverconfounded the morally 
self-conscious personality which he culls the “inward 
man,” with what he calls the ‘outward man.” The two 





to be tolerated for one moment. 
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THE NORTHERN PRESBYTERIAN ASSEMBLY. 
SECOND WEEK. 
WHEN our report closed last week the Assembly was in 
the midst of a discussion on the report of the Standing 
Committee on the Board of Missions to the Freedmen. 
Secretary Allen made a strong and touching appeal for the 
Board, intimating that it might be his last as an official of 
the Board. Monday evening was devoted to the work 
among the Freedmen, Dr. Dickey presiding, and some able 
speeches were made. The Standing Committee on the 
Board of Ministerial Relief reported an increase of thirty- 
one families aided by the Board, making a total of 615 fam- 
ilies. The receipts were $127,502. The Committee recom- 
mended that lay missionaries of the Foreign Board be 
placed on the roll for the benefactions of the Board, as has 
been done in the case of lay missionaries of the Home 
Board. Dr. Cattell, the Secretary of the Board of Relief, 
made a most effective appeal for the old and retired minis- 
ters, efter which the Assembly adopted the recommenda 
tions of the Committee. 
On Tuesday Home Missions occupied most of the fore- 
noon and all of the evening. The eighty-seventh annual 
report of the Board was presented, and Dr. Niccolls, of the 
Standing Committee reported on the report. There has 
been an increase in the force of 106 missionaries; but the 
churches do not become self-supporting as rapidly as they 
ought. The presbyteries should urge the churches to self- 
support. Many churches have been organized, aud many 
souls converted. The receipts of the year were $810,391 for 
current work, $6,159 for permanent and trust funds and 
$16,097 for sustentation. The year closed with a deficit of 
$27,619 in the school fund, $9,994 in the sustentation depart- 
ment and with a balance of $4,236 in the department of mis- 
sions. The recommendations of the Committee were that 
the administration and policy of the Board be approved, 
that the churches be asked to raise $875,000 for it the coming 
year, that the presbyteries be urged to exercise more care 
in grouping the churches asking for aid so that there shall 
be no unnecessary demands for funds, and that the work of 
the Women’s Executive Committee be approved. Secretary 
Kendall spoke at length on the work and needs of the Board, 
and many other commissioners took a hand in the speech- 
making in the midst of which it was announced that Alex- 
ander Folsom, of Bay City, Mich., had left by will $30,000 
each tothe Home and Foreign Boards, 50,000 to the Board 
of Ministerial Relief, %20,000 to the Freedmen’s Board, 
$20,000 to the Educational Board and $10,000 to the Publi- 
cation Board. The recommendations were adopted. At 
the popular meeting in the evening at Dr. Hall’s Church, 
Drs. Niccolls, E. 8. Chapman, George C. Purves and 
Warner Van Orden, Esq., were the speakers. 

The Board of Aid for Colleges and Academies reported 
that it had received from all sources $4,446 besides $45,350 
which the institutions received directly from churches and 
individuals, making a total of $90,796, indicating a large in- 
crease over the previous year. There were also $26,675 in 
the way of donations of property, making a grand total of 
$117,471. The Board affords two kinds of aid: aid in sup- 
port of current work, and aid in improving property and 
furnishing buildings. There are thirty-six institutions to 
be aided. Dr. Hastings, of the Standing Committee, in his 
report, stated that it was the small colleges which are fur- 
nishing most of the recruits for the ministry. The new 
college finds men that the old colleges would not reach 
The college must follow the population as it moves west 
ward. Among the recommendations of the Committee was 
one that no institution which does not use the Bible asa 
text-book be aided; another that more support be given to 
the Board, and a third that the Board be advised to estab- 
lish academies midway between the common school and 
the college. After Secretary Ganse had spoken for the 
Board, the recommendations of the Committee were 
adopted. 

The report of the Committee on the Immigrant Popula- 
tion, which had been presented on Monday, was taken up 
and discussed, and recommendations were adopted which 
provide fora third secretary of the Board of Home Mis- 
sions, whose time shall be devoted chiefly to this work, and 
who shall be able to preach in one or more foreign lan 
guages, German at least. Some allusion being made to 
the fact that Moderator Roberts, formally one of the secre- 
taries, could not preach in German, Dr. Roberts remarked 
that he had not only preached in English and Welsh, but 
had spoken in French and German, 

On Wednesday, ex-Moderator Thompson, from the Com- 
mittee on Bills and Overtures, reported that fifteen Pres- 
byteries had sent overtures to the committee requesting 
that revision of the Confession of Faith be recommended to 
the General Assembly. He said the Committee had decided 
to recommend that the Assembly inquire of all the presby- 
teries in the United States as to their desire in the matter 
of the proposed revision. The matter was laid over fora 
day or two. 

The report of the Conference Committee on Co-operation 
with the Southern Church came up for discussion, but was 
laid over till Friday. 

The Committee on the Board of Publication and Sunday- 
school work reported, through Dr. Chidlaw, a prosperous 
year. 

The report of the Committee on the Freedmen’s Board, 
or rather the fourth recommendation, which was laid over 
when the rest of the report was adopted the previous week, 
was taken up. It reads thus: 

“4. That the fidelity, patience and devoted service of the officers 
and members of the Board of Missions for Freedmen be heartily 
commendeé¢, and, with full confidence in their ability, details of 
management and administration, under the instructions of the 
Assembly, shall be left to their judgment.” 

This recommendation was opposed by Dr. Hamlin, of the 
Washington Presbytery, and others. When the Assembly 








were in his view distinct alike in nature and destiny. 


took the subject up a substitute was pending which pro- 
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posed to continue the special Committee of Ten, appointed 
last year, and instruct them to inquire into the charges of 
mismanagement and report next year to the Assembly. 
Dr. Allison defended the Board and declared that under- 
hand and bushwhacking methods had been used against it. 
He referred to the charge that Biddle University in North 
Carolina was legislated away from the Church in 1877 and 
the Board did not become aware of it till seven years later; 
that ‘unnecessary concessions’ had been made by the 
Board, that it had ‘surrendered important principles,” 
that it was guilty of ‘ dilatoriness and negligence,” and of 
violating a pledge, and declared each charge false. Dr. 
Hamlin then took up the cudgels on the otherside. He 
said: 

“ We havetried to have this matter settled harmoniously, and 
until a few hours ago I believed this debate might have been 
spared tous. The truth is that the names and places and otber 
tacts behind al! this debate will not be allowed by the Modera- 
tor to be presented on the floor of this Assembly, and they would 
not be allowable in any public debate. Remember this when 
you challenge us to talk out. It would not be wise to talk out. 
There is but one real question before us. and that is on the ac- 
tion of the special committee appointed two years ago to inves- 
tigate this charge of mismanagement. Last year the Rev. Dr. 
Creighton, of Wasbington, tried to get this matter before that 
committee, and that committee refused a hearing to the Wash- 
ington Presbytery.” 


Dr. Hamlin then read Dr. Creighton’s letter to bim stat- 
ing that Dr. Dickey, Chairman of the special Investigating 
Committee, would not hear the complaints against the 
Freedmen’s Board. Dr. Dickey here asked permission to 
say that no impression had been left on his mind at Dr. 
Creighton’s visit to his house, that his remarks were apy- 
thing more than conversation at a friendly visit. Gen. John 
W. Foster, of Washington, next spoke and went on to show 
that the Board was doing but little comparatively. Dr. 
Dickey, who spoke on behalf of the Board, thought these 
charges had been hanging over the Board long enougb. 
Facts had been promised, but the charges had not been sus- 
tained. With reference to the grievance of the Wa:hington 
Presbytery he read a letter from Franklin L. Sheppard, of 
Philadelphia, Chairman of the Special Committee of Ten 
going to show that the Committee had asked the repre- 
sentatives of the Washington Presbytery for a written 
statement of the matters at issue. The reply was that the 
Presbytery had ‘‘no specific complaint to prosecute,” but 
that it had “lost confidence in the wisdom and efficiency of 
the Board’s practical operations.”’ The written statement 
asked for was presented, but the Presbytery’s representa- 
tives refused to appear be‘ore the Committee. Later one 
of the representatives presented a long statement with ref- 
erence to a trouble in Virginia, which trouble was settled 
byjthe last Assembly. Mr. Sheppard, in conclusion, heartily 
commended the Board, which he declared is *‘ capable and 
faithful and has profited by experience. 
managed than ever before. It has accomplished marvels 
with small means.’ Tho substitute was voted down by the 
Assembly and the fourth recommendation was adopted. 

Dr. M. Woolsey Stryker, of Chicago, reported for the 
Standing Committee on the foreign mission work. There 
has been in the past two years a gain of 12 American or- 
dained ministers, and of 115 Amezican and native workers 
of all classes. In the past year the increase of communi- 
cants was 3,067. For the coming year the Board needs 
$1,018,000; but the appropriation is #850 000. In India there 
is 11 per cent. gain in membership; in China and Japan 
there 1s a steady advance; in Korea are 12,000,000 people 
waiting for religion, and the Board recommends an espe- 
cial effort there; in Africa, at the Gaboon missions, 253 
persons were converted. 

The evening was given to speeches on the foreigu work 
by Dr. A. T. Pierson, B. C. Atterbury, J. H. Shedd and L. 
T. Chamberlain. 

On Thursday fraternal delegates were received from the 
Reformed Church in France, the Reformed Church in 
America, and the Waléensian Church of Italy. 

Dr. Purves presented the report of the Committee ou the 
Board of Education with recommendations, urging that 
all ministers be requested to present the claims and privi- 
leges of the ministry to the young men of the Church, that 
all candidates recommended by presbyteries be aided as 
tar as possible. The report stated that the number of can- 
didates presented to the Board the past year was 772, which 
indicated an increase of 33. The total num ber of cand 
dates was 997, showing that there were 225 who were not 
aided by the Board. The subject was made a special order 
for Friday. 

The report of the Conference Committee on Co-operation 
with the Southern Church was taken up, and it was de- 
cided to discuss the recommendations point by point. 
‘here was little difficulty over that concerning co-opera- 
tion in foreign fields and 1t received a large majority. The 
first recommendation concerning co-operation in the home 
field—that when presbsteries belonging to the two Assem- 
bles cover the same ground they be advised to agree that 
the efforts of one presbytery be expended in certain fields 
and the efforts of the other in certain other fields within 
their common bounds so as to prevent burtful rivalry or 
antagonism—was also promptly accepted; but a battle took 
place over the second, which is as follows: 


It is to-day better 


2. Where there are weak churches which, standing alone, 
vannot support a minister, but which can be grouped with 
churches connected with the other Assembly so as to form one 
ministerial charge, the presbyteries baving jurisdiction are ad- 
vised to allow such churches to be grouped under a minister 
from either body to whom their respective presbyteries are 
willing to give them in charge, and to have their contributions 
to the general benevolent funds pass through the channels ap- 
pointed by their respective assemblies; and where such churches 
are sufficiently near they are recommended, a majority of each 
congregation agreeing, to consolidate and form one congrega- 
tion, with such presbyterial connections as may be most agree- 
able to the membership.” 


Some of the spe*kers opposed co operation because, 
like Judge Breckenridge, who submitted a minor- 
ty report, they wanted organic union. Drs. Thompson, 





Crosby and others spoke strongly for the co-operation. It 
was the way to organic union. The majority for tbis rec- 
ommendation waslarge. The other two recommendations 
—that (3) persons connected with churches of one Assem- 
bly moving into the bounds of churches connected with the 
other Assembly be advised to unite with the latter or, if 
forming a church, to unite with the presbytery with which 
the latter are connected; that (4) where affiliations with 
one Assembly are too strong to permit the severence of 
them, persons within the bounds of the other Assembly 
may organize into churches which shall be under the care 
of the nearest presbytery of the body to which they belong 
—were taken up and consolidated, and adopted as one 
recommendation. This disposed of all the report save the 
part relating to the colored work, which was laid over till 
Friday. 

The report of the Committee on Systematic Beneficence 
laid stress on securing the dimes of the manyrather than 
the dollars of the few. The report was adopted. 

Friday was a great day in the Assembly. There were two 
able debates, one on the revision of the Confession of Faith 
and the other on that part of the plan of co-operation re- 
lating to the colored work. The latter was the first busi- 
ness taken up. The Rev. Jonn Fox, of Allegheny. Penn., 
spoke iu opposition to co-operation. Dr. Smith, chairman 
of the Committee, said on behalt of the report that the 
Committee recognized that the race problem was a great 
problem—too great, indeed, for man to solve. Hesaid when 
the Committees first met the Southern Committee pre- 
sented a paper on work among the Freedmen which the 
Northern Committee felt they could not approve. The 
Southern Committee then suggested that the Northern 
Committee submit a paper. This was done and the South- 
ern Committee approved it unanimously. One paragraph 
in the report referred to the policy adopted by the Southern 
Assembly many years since, “of entire independence for 
the colored people in their church organizations, as the ul- 
timate issue of the cordial efforts of that Assembly in be- 
half of their colored brethren.”’ ‘Tbe Northern Assembly 
on the otber hand,” continued the report, “ has pronounced 
itself as not in favor of setting off its colored members into 
aseparate independent organization; while by conceding 
the exixting situation, it approves the policy of separate 
churches, presbyteries avd synods, subject to the chuice of 
the colored people themselves.” 

Dr. M. W. Stryker, of Chicago, moved to strike out the 
last clause, beginning ‘“‘ while by conceding.” He said he 
did not believe in white churches, black churches or red 
churches. Dr. S. J. Niccolls spoke onthe same side, deny- 
ing that it was the policy of the Northern Church to or- 
ganize separate presbyteries and synods for colored people. 
The Rev. George D. McCulloch, of Alton, Ill, opposed the 
substitute. Nothing was to be gained, he thought, by con- 
cealment. After several brief addresses Dr. Hamlin moved 
to amend by substituting the word practice for “ policy.” 
The Rev. D. J. Sanders, editor of the Africo Presby,te- 
rian, said it was neither the policy nor the practice of the 
Assembly to organize separate presbyteries and synods. 
Dr. Hamlin’s amendment was laid on the table, and Dr. 
Stryker’s motion to strike out was adopted. The recom- 
mendations respecting the colored work were then adopted 
as follows, and the whole report was adopted : 


“1. That the relations of the colored people in the two 
Churches be allowed to remain in statu quo,the work among 
them to proceed on the same lines as heretofore. 

“2. That all proper aid, comfort and encouragement in a 
spirit of kindly Christian sympathy, brotherhood and confi- 
dence, shal] be extended by each Church, to the educational 
and evangelizing efforts of the other for the colored race, with 
a view to the encouragement of every laudable effort to this end 
on both sides. 

“3. The schools and churches under care of the Board of Mis- 
sions for Freedmen, and any corresponding work undertaken 
by the Southern Assembly, especially its Tuscaloosa Institute 
for the Education of Colored Ministers, sha}l be heartily rec- 
ommended tothe givers of our respective churches for practical 
aid, as mutually concerned in the same great missionary work 
forthe glory of God and the biessing of our common country.” 


A telegram to the Southern Assembly notifying it of the 
amendment adopted was ordered. The telegram, with the 
reply of the Southern Assembly, will be found in the pro- 
ceedings of the latter elsewhere given. 

The overture to the presbyteries, reported by the Com- 
mittee on Bills and Overtures, was taken up and finally 
adopted. It is as follows: 


WHEREAS, In the opinion of many of our ministers and peo- 
ple, some forms of statement in our Confession are liavle to 
misundersta) ding, and expose our system of doctrine to un- 
merited criticism; and 

WHEREAS, Before any definite steps should be taken for re- 
vision of our Standards, it is desirable to know whether there 
is any general desire for such revision; therefore 

Resolved, That this General Assembly overture to the Presby- 
teries the following questions: 1. Do you desire a revision uf 
the Confession of Faith? %. If so, in what respects and to what 
extent? . 

Dr. Crosby thought the Church sbould be wary about 
revising the Standards. An unqualified refusal to revise, 
would, however, be premature. The recommendation was 
a wiseone. Let the subject be sent t»the presbyteries. The 
Rey. E. L. Richards, of Stamford, Conn., did not want the 
overture to go to the presbyteries with a prejudice against 
revision. There were many young people in the families of 
the Church and in colleges and seminaries who could not 
accept the Confession. Profess»r Duffield, of Princeton, 
thought the declaration concerning Reprobation should be 
revised. He moved that this only should be sent to the 
presbyteries and added: 


** There's an agitation in our Church on the doctrine of repro- 
bation. We see it daily in the newspapers and hear it in con- 
versation. How do we get over it? By a lax way of subscription 
to the Articles of Faith. ‘We only accept a substance «f doc- 
trine,’ it is said by church-members. That’s the worst way to 
deal with the question. The best way to amend it is to prepare 
something one can subscribe to, and then stick toit. I under- 
stand that a minister not far from New York has said he didn’t 
believe in the doctrine of arbitrary election. If there is a minis- 





ter in the Presbytery of New Brunswick who says there is no 
such thing as predestination, there is danger of a trial tor 
heresy.” 

The Moderator being called upon to state the question, ex- 
plained that thirteen presbyteries asked for a Committee to 
consider sections 3, 4, 6 and 7 of the third chapter of the 
Confession. The other prisbyteries were concegped for the 
revision of the doctrine that “elect infants dying in in. 
fancy” are saved, and that so are “all other elect persons” 
incapable of beinz outwardly called by the ministry of the 
Word. 

Then Dr. Duffield’s motion was put to vote, and it was 
laid on the table by a large majority. The main question 
was then carried with little dissent. 

The other business of the day was the report on the mag- 
azine, The Church at Home and Abroad. It was recom- 
mended tkat the subscription price be reduced from $1.50 
to $1, and that select advertisements be allowed. The 


Assembly accepted the suggestion. In the evening the sub- 
ject of temperance was set forth by Dr. Cuyler, Mr. Hub- 
bard and others. 

The session of Saturday was short and unimportant. A 
committee on the re-establishment of the Deaconesses was 
announced and the report on Sabbath observance was 
adopted. Then the Commissioners went by special train 
on a pilgrimage to Princeton. They were welcomed by 
President Patton, and after a very enjoyable day at that 
venerable seat of learning returned to New York and filled 
many of the pulpits on Sunday. 

On Monday the Assembly took up the report of the Com- 
mittee on Publication and Sunday-School work, to which 
there was a supplement advising greater care and caution 
in the conduct of the business of the Board to the end that 
greater efficiency and economy may be secured. A lively 
discussion ensued. Judge Willson, a member of the Board, 
defended the Board. He said he for one was tired of the re- 
peated provess of * skinning ”’ to which the Board had been 
subjected. One speaker said he feared the estimab'e breth- 
ren of the Board had got into a groove and objected to any 
change. Another speaker tried to show that the Board 
paid more for printing some of its works than it ought to, 
The Board was warmly defended by a number of commis- 
sioners and the outcome was the adoption of an amendment 
instructing a Committee of five, to be appointed, to confer 
with the Business Committee of the Board of Publication 
and report next year. 





THE SOUTHERN PRESBYTERIAN ASSEMBLY. 


IN the Assembly on Monday of last week, the Rev. J. E. 
Latham presented the report of the committee appointed 
to examine the minutes of the synod of South Carolina. 
This report precipitated a warm discussion on Dr. Wood- 
row and evolution. This committee recommended that 
the minutes be approved with one exception, and this re- 
lated to the synod’s action with reference to the Presbytery 
of Charleston. The presbytery, after the meeting of the 
last General Assembly at Baltimore passed a resolution 
announcing that the Assembly had declared the vic ws held 
by Dr. Woodrow as to the origin of Adam’s body to be con- 
trary to the Standards of the Church; that the decision of 
the Assembly was conclusive, and tbat all further public 
contending against that decision should cease. The com- 
mittee appointed by the Synod of South Carolina to ex- 
amine the minutes of the Charleston Presbytery reported 
that the action of the presbytery in passing this resolution 
was “unwise, irregular, and unconstitutional,’ being an 
infringement of the rights of free thought and free speech. 
The report was adopted by the synod. The Committee of 
the General Assembly in its report upon the minutes of the 
Synod recommended: 1. That the action of the synod in 
regard to the Charleston Presbytery be approved so far as 
it declares the action of the presbytery unwise. 2. That its 
action be disapproved, together with all its reascns, in so 
far asit declares the resolution of the presbytery to be 
irregular and unconstitutional. The Rev. J. C. Whaliog, 
of South Carolina, moved a substitute for the report as 
follows: 

Resolved, By the General Assembly that the minutes of the 
Synod of South Carolina be approved. 

Before the discussion had proceeded far the Assembly ad- 
journed. 

On Tuesday the Committee on the state of the Church 
reported recommendivg a more careful observance of fami- 
ily worship, a closer regard for the evangelization of the 
Negro, and suggestiag in connection with the falling off of 
church attendance in the larger cities at night, that per- 
baps it would be well to consider the abolition of night ser- 
vices and hold instead afternoon meetings for mission work. 
This suggestion, however, was stricken out and the report 
was adopted. The report of the special committee on the 
report of the Committee on Co-operation with the Northern 
Church was presented. It was very brief, simply stating 
that it bad decided by a vote of 15 to7, 2 absent and 2 not 
voting, to recommend the aloption of the report on co-op- 
eration asa whole. The case of the Charleston Presbytery 
was resum-d, and it was not finished when the time for ad- 
journment arrived. 

On Wednesday a substitute was offered concerning the 
action of the South Carolina Synod to the effect that it 
be disapproved. The vote on the substitute was announced 
as 124 ayes to 35 noes. A recount was demanded, and the re- 
sult was 124 ayes and 36 noes. Every delegate from South 
Carolina, except two from the Charleston Presbytery, voted 
no. The final vote to adopt the amended substitute to dis- 
approve the action of the South Carolina Synod and up- 
bold the Charleston Presbytery resulted in 113 ayes and 31 
noes. This sustains the deliverance of the Charleston Pres- 
bytery, which the Synod condemned as unwise, irregular 
and unconstitutional. 

On Thursday the majcrity and minority reports on co- 
operation were taken up, and the roll of the Assembly was 
called for opinions on the subject. Dr. Wilson, Stated 
Clerk of the Assembly and Chairman of the joint conference 
committees, advocated the adoption of the joint report 
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‘The question is collision or co-operation,” said he, “and 
the latteris natural and preferable. Some of our Northern 
bretbren say nothing less than organic union will satisfy 
them. I submit that if we can’t co-operate we can’t unite 
If we can’t court we can’t marry. Is not our Southern 
bride handsome enough? I think she is; but I am afraid 
she is pot ready yet.’”’ The sentiment was overwhelmingly 
in support of co-operation. Dr. J. L. Girardeau, of South 
Carolina, said: **I think I represent the people of my sec- 
tion in South Carolina when I say thatif tne Church adopts 
apy measure tending to the union of the whites and blacks 
in Church or State, many of the Presbyterians will leave 
the denomination and seek others.’’ The report was 
adopted, by vote of 99 to 27. 

On Friday members who weie absent when the ballot 
was take. the previous eveniog on co-operation. were given 
the privilege of stating for which side they would have cast 
their vote had they been present, and of having such state- 
ment placed on record. Permission was asked by those 
members who disapproved of the non reference of the co- 
operation question to the presbyteries for discussion, to 
place their disapproval with the rest of their party on the 
records. It was granted. 

The report of the Committee on H me Missions contained 
a recommendation for the appropriation of asum of not 
less than $10,000 to evangelical work among the colored 
race. There was raised an objection to the wording of that 
part of the report touching the right of presbyteries to act 
independently of the recommendations of the General As- 
sembly. Aftera brief debate, the report was adopted as 
originally read, 

The Committee cn Foreign Missions read a report, in 
which was shown the happy condition and progress of this 
department of the Church’s labor, and offering resolutions 
which were approved. The report of the Standing Com- 
mittee on Publication was presented, and adopted. The 
removal of the office of the Board of Foreign Missions from 
Ba'timore to Nashville was provided for. The Kev. Mr. 
Houston, of Baltimore, was unauvimously elected President, 
and the Rev. D. C. Rankin Secretary and Treasurer of the 
Board of Foreign Missions. 

The nigat session was devoted to the consideration of a 
telegram trom the Northern Assembiy touching co-opera- 
tion, as tullows: 

The General Assembly in session in New York have adopted 
the report of the Committee of Conference on Co-operation 
with the following amendments: In paper No.2, on co-opera- 
tion in the home field, resolutions 3 and 4 have been consoli- 
dated into one resolution numbered Resolution 3. In paper 
No. 5, on co-operation in the evangelization of the colored peo- 
ple, the sixth paragraph of the statement preceding the session 
was amended by the omission of the words * while conceding 
the existing situation it approves the policy of separate 
churches, presbyteries and synods, subject to the choice of the 
colurea people themselves.’ 

“The Assembly further resolved that the clause was stricken 
out, not to prejudice turther action nor to outiine the future 
policy of the Church, but simply because the Assembly did not 
believe tbat it stated the historic fact in the case. Your con- 
currence in this action is requested in behalf of the General As- 
sembly. W. H. ROBERTS.” 

Alter some discussion the Assembly voted to return the 
following reply: 

“We concur inthe action of your Assembly as conveyed in 
your telegram.” 


So the plan of co-operation has been adopted by both As 
sembhies. 


THE UNITED BRETHREN GENERAL CONFER- 
ENCE. 





BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 





THIRD WEEK. 


THE last days of the Conference were largely occupied 
wita amendiug the Disciplinary rules of the Caurch in 
reference to its government and the duties of members. 
These less important matters received more attention than 
other subjects of really vital interest. Indeed, more time 
was devoted to the discussion of questions of only secondary 
importance than was given to tne great interests of missions, 
education and a more liberal support of the ministry. How- 
ever, on m)st of the questions that came before the Confer- 
ence, excellent papers were adopted looking to more intel 
ligent and aggressive work in the future. 

Early ia the session a paper was presented on the sutject 
of the union of the Methodist Protestant and United 
Brethren Courches, which was referred to a committee for 
consideration. Tois question not having reached a stage 
where any definite actioa could be taken, the Committee 
recommended the following, whica was adopted without 
dissent: 

“We recommend the appointment of a permanent Committee 
on Church Union, composed of the bisoops and an equal num- 
ber of m:nisters, said ministers to be elected by the General Con- 
terence. 

*Taois Committee shall have power to appoint fraternal dele- 
gates tosuch Sister cnurches as they may deem wise, and shall 
report to the next General Conference the results of any corre- 
spondence wi.h any sister denomination.” 

The members of tais Commission chosen by the General 
Conference are: I. L. Kephart, DD., editor of the Re- 
ligious Telescope; G. A. Funkhouser, D.D., senior profes- 
sor’n Union Biblical Seminary, Vayton, Onio; H. Garst, 

D.D., President of Octerbeio Uaiversity, Westerville, Ohio; 
J. P. Miller, ).D., pastor, Baluimore, Md.; W. M. Beard- 
shear, D.D., President of Western College, Toledo, lowa, 
with tue five bishops of the Church. <All so far as the 
Preseul weiter is aware are favorable to the union with the 
Methcdist Protestants that has been suggested. 
: A few days after tris action was taken, Dr. D. S. 
Stephens, editorof the Methodist Recorder, of Pittsburg, 
au unofliciel representative of the Methodist Protestant 
Caurch being present was introduced to the Conference. 
Hisaddress was brief, but most cordial in spirit, and was 


be appointed to attend the next Generai Conference of the 
Methodist Protestants which ‘meets at Westminster, Md., 
in1892. Tbe request will be cheerfully complied with. 
Thus steps are being taken looking toward the union of 
these two Churches of kindred spirit, faith and polity. 

The spirit of fraternity was further shown on three other 
occasions during the Conference. Fraternal addresses 
were delivered by the Rev. Dr. Berkstresser, on behalf of 
the General Synod of the Lutheran Church, by the Rev. S. 
C. Breyfogle, on behalf of the General Conference of the 
Evangelical Association, and the Rev. Dr. Niles, a Presby- 
terian pastor of York, the representative of the Ministers’ 
Union of that city. The cordial salutations of these repre- 
sentatives of other religious bodies were heartily recipro- 
cated. : 

On Saturday the 18th inst. the following in response to 
a similar message was reccived: 

‘To General Conference of the United Brethren in Christ: 

“The General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, in ses- 
sion in New York, reciprocates cordially your fraternal greet- 
ings. (pn. iv, 15.) Wa. CHARLES ROBERTS, Moderator.” 


President Harrison acknowle iged the greetings of the 
Conference as follows: 
* EXECUTIVE MANSION, t 
** WASHINGTON, D.C., May 17th, 1889. { 
“To Bishop J. Dickson, General Conference of the United 
Bre'hren: The President acknowledges your kind telegram of 
Christian greeting and confidence, Be kind enough to express 
to the Conference bis sincere thanks. 
“ E. W. HALFORD.” 
The future purpose and policy of the Church was clearly 
voiced in the following action taken in reference to home 
missionary work: 
** Resolved, That the policy of this Churchin the future shall 
be to keep its eye upon cities, towns and villages with a view of 
projecting missions at the earliest opportunity, and by con- 
centrating the best material, mental, moral and financial sup- 
port upon such missions planted, continue to work them vigor- 
ously until they be self-supporting.” 
In harmony with this action it was determined to build a 
church in the City of Wasbington, D.C , to be known as 
the Metropolitan Church of the United Brethren in Christ, 
and to be erected under the direction of the Church Erec- 
tion Society. 

A declaration of faith and obligation was adopted, to 
which new members of the faculty of the Union Biblical 
Seminary are required to subscribe at the time of their in- 
auguration. It issimple, but sufficiently comprehensive to 
meet all demands. 

Action was taken requiring the Bishops, in addition to 
bolding the annual conferences, to give less time to the 
dedication of churches and other local interests, and more 
time to the general interests of the Church, missions, edu- 
cation, etc. 

The Conference was emphatic in its utterances in favor 
of Prohibition and against all forms of license. Among 
other things the paper on this subject says: 


** We believe total prohibition to be the divine law of duty for 
the state. We are unalterably and forever opposed to any and 
all forms of license and taxation, by whatever name called, 
which provides for the continuance of the traffic and not for its 
destruction. They are sins against God, because they autborize 
that which he has forbidden, and are crimes against society in 
that they demoralize the public conscience and support, by the 
strong arm of the law, that which should be forever outlawed 
and condemned.” 

The United Brethren have had a clear record on the tem- 
perance question since 1821, when the General Conference 
took a decided stand in favor of total abstinence. With 
the exception of the action of the General Association or 
Massachusetts, this is the earliest ecclesiastical action op 
record aiming directly at the suppression of the liquor traf- 
fic. This action was taken five years before the organiza- 
tion of the American Temperance Society, and from that 
date to the present the Church has occupied no uncertain 
position on this great question. 

Heretofore the Discipline of the Church has permitted 
churches to use fermented wine in celebrating tbe Lord’s 
Supper, where other wine could not be had, but this con- 
ference decl. red emphatically that only unfermented wine 
shall be used. This action is only another evidencé of the 
growth of public sentiment in reference to the use of in- 
toxicants. ; 

Lay representation in the annual conferences, which has 
heretofore been optional with each conference is now in- 
troduced into all the conferences by a general law. In the 
General Conference lay representation has been provided 
for by the adoption of the revised Constitution, and the 
General Conference has decided that representation for 
both lay and clerical delegates shall be pro rata. Hereafter 
the lay element will comprise about one-third of the body. 
With the present membership of the Church the General 
Conference will bave about 170 delegates. 

Just before the Conference closed President W. M. Beard- 
shear, D.D., of Toledo, Iowa, was appointed a fraternal 
delegate to the Presbyterian General Assembly now in 
session in New York, and J. W. Etter, D.D., the newly 
elected editor of the Quarterly Review to the General 
Syno1 of the Lutheran Church to meet in Allegheny City, 
Penn., in June. 

The Conference completed its work at a night session on 
Tuesday the 2istinst. Aftera brief but fitting address by 
the senior Bishop, J. Weaver, the entire Conference joined 
heartily and with deep feeling in singing 


** God be with you till we meet again,” 
when the final adjournment took place. 

The legislation of the Conference has been wise and con- 
servative, and will give general satisfaction to the depom- 
ination. The cause and results of the schism, that occurred 
when the revised articles of faith and Constitution were 
declared to bein force, are to be greatly regretted. But 
the course taken could not be avoided. The leaders of the 
schismatics have been a disturbing element in the Church 


drew from the Conference there was substantial harmony. 
Questions long in dispute were regarded settled, and the 
Conference set its face to the future as never before. The 
work of this growing Church will go steadily forward, 
York, PENN 
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RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


....Mr. Moody’s college conference opens at Northfiel 

Mass., June 29th and closes July 10th. Then a genera 
conference for Christian workers will be held, beginnin 
August Ist. 


....The fifth ecclesiastical Council of the Province o 
Cincinnati (Roman Catholic) was opened May 19th. The 
Council arran:es its business through ccmmissions, of 
which five were appointed. The results will be published 
hereatter. 


...-According to the statistics of the United Presbyterian 
Church the average salary of its ministers is $998. The 
highest average attained was in 1875 when it was $1,012. In 
1880 it was $896, since when it has been gradually rising. 
Last year it was $940. 


....The diocese of Ohio (Protestant Episcopal) has 
elected the Rev. William A. Leonard, D. D., of Washing- 
ton, D.C., coadjutor to Bishop Bedell. Bishop Bedell, 
who was in France, was informed by telegraph and signi- 
fied his approval. Heis on his way hcme. 


....Of the thirteen Anglican dioceses in Australia five 
are vittually vacant. Ihe bishops are chosen chiefly from 
the clergy in England, and colonial bishops manifest a 
strong inclination to pay long visitsto England. The Aus- 
tralian clergy are thinking about electing Australians to 
the office hereafter. 


...- The Russian church io San Francisco was burned re- 
cently and Bishop Viadimer narrowly escaped the same fate. 
The fire is supposed to have been of incendiary origin. It 
is stated that the church has been in reality a detective 
ageocy forthe Czar’s government, and important records 
obtained in this way were destroyed in the fire. 


....-The General Council of the Reformed Episcopal 
Church was in session last week in Boston. The receipts 
for the General and Missionary Fund for two fiscal years 
ending May 31st, 1889, were 314,385; disbursements, $12,410. 
Receipts for Church Extension Fund for the two years, $2,- 
281; disbursements, $718. A series of amendments to the 
canons and realms was proposed. 


....Tae American Baptist Union last week at its anni- 
versary in Boston on being “informed that one distillery 
in the neighborhood of this Puritan city has a contract to 
furnish 3,000 gallons of rum per day for seven years to the 
Congo Valiley—the seat of our Africa mission,” expressed 
its ‘‘unspeakable detestation of this transaction and its 
condemnation of the whole liquor traffic, both in heathen 
aud Christian countries.” 


.-..The statistics of the United Presbyterian Church 
were ready in advance of the meeting of the Assembly. 
They show that that body has 753 ministers, of whom 243 
are ‘‘ without charze,”’ 903 congregations, and 101,858 com- 
municants, an increase of 2,866 for the year. There has 
been a gain in the contributions for home and foreign mis- 
sions, church extension, education and ministerial relief. 
The total of contributions for all purposes is $1,110,853, an 
in crease of about 390,000. 


.... The Cumberland Presbyterian General Assembly, met 
this year in Kansas City, Mo. The Rev. J. W. Hubbard, of 
Nashville, Tenn., was elected Moderator. The action of the 
Board of Ministerial Relicf in providing for the office of 
Corresponding Secretary and appointing the Rev. J. H. 
Miller, of Evansville, to the position, was indorsed and the 
work of the Board heartily commended. The overture of 
two Illinois presbytenies asking for the formation of a 
new synod was denied. The report on missions, a8 adopted, 
indorses the call of the Board of Missions for $50,000 this 
year. The report of the Committee on Publication, as 
adopted, approves tha employment of the Rev. W. J. Darby 
as General Manager and of the Rev. M. B. Dewitt as Sun- 
day-school Editor and Superintendent. In the matter of 
a publishing house, the report recommends that the Board 
do nothing further during the current year than to pur- 
chase a lot and leaves the question of location to the dis- 
cretion of the Board. The Assembly decided that 
all .property acquired for educational and church 
purposes shall be deeded to the General Assembly 
Board of Trustees. An effort will be made to establish a 
school for colored people at Bowling Green. Reports were 
submitted showing that the Cumberland University and 
the theological school were in a prosperous condition. 


...-The Council of the Protestant Episcopal diocese of 
Virginia have adopted a measure similar to that which re- 
cently prevailed in the diocesan convention of Sonth Caro- 
lina, concerning the admission of colored representatives 
into the Council. The section adopted and sent down tothe 
vestries is as follows; 


* Section 5. The Council shall also be composed of the colored 

ministers having a seat and voice in the Council on the 17th day 
of May, 1889. and of two clerical and two lay delegates from the 
colored missionary jurisdiction of the diocese as the same is now 
or may hereafter be, constituted by canon.” 
This section was earnestly opposed on the ground that it 
set up a discrimination between the races in the Church of 
God, but it was adopted by a vote of 140 to 29. A strong 
protest was presented. It closes as follows: 

“As men who must, one day, appear before the judgment seat 
of Christ, we affirm as our belief that the adoption of the afore- 
mentioned amendment will put an end to the growth of the 
work of the Church among our people.” 

Bishop Randolph in bis address said the participation of 
Negroes in the legislation of the Church was not a question 
of race or color, but of ‘‘ capacity, of character.” The Ne- 
gro was “inaccessible to ideas,” “‘ without fixed purpose,” 





for years and their departure it is thought will prove a 





listened to with much interest. He asked thata delegate 





blessing rather than otherwise. From the day they with- 


lacking in “‘seif-control.” It was here that the gap ap- 
' peared between whites and blacks. 
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Missions. 


THE English Baptist werk on the Congo 
is divided into the Upper and Lower Congo 
Missions. On the Lower Congo there 
are three stations: Underhill, Wathen 
and San Salvador. On the Upper Congo 
there are likewise three stations: Arthing- 
ton, at Stanley Pool, Bolobo and Liverpool, 
or Lukolela. Connected with these mis- 
sions are twenty-one missionaries and two 
female teachers. Progress is reported at all 
the stations. Writing from Wathen, onthe 
Lower Congo, Mr. Bentley says: 





* Certain it is that large numbers of people 
have heard and understand the Gospel mes- 
sage; scarcely any one who hears has any doubt 
that it is true and God-sent. The seed of the 
Kingdom has been and is being sown, and we 
are looking for God’s blessing and the mighty 
influence of the Holy Spirit in the hearts of the 
people. He is working unquestionably; and in 
the kindly feeiing of the people, their trustful- 
ness in us, their willingness to hear, and the 
appreciation of our visits give us mucl encour- 
agement. I might, perhaps, write more san- 
guinely, but I would rather be careful to speak 
only of what is unquestionable. Nlemvo, the 
Congo lad who was in England, is an earnest 
and active man. He visita Evunda, a large 
town two hours from here every Sunday, 
and not only gathers forty or fifty people to 
listen to him, but has won great respect, esteem 
and influence in the town. The chief and sev- 
eral of the principal families are of the same 
clan as his father. Manwele, too, Mr. Cam- 
eron’s attaché, has charge of the Ewombe town- 
ship, and is making good headway. Nkaku, a 
member of the church here, who belongs to 
Kimbanda, visits his town every Sunday, and 
gathers some of the people together to tell 
them of Jesus. Kindinga is visited by another 
lad. , 

* My own lad, Baluti, has started in another 
town. So we are getting our young people to 
work. Nlemvo’s wife, too, visits the women of 
Kindinga every Sunday, and is winning her 
way there. These native workers are earnestly 
praying that the seed they sow may spring up. 
Altogether five, six,and often seven are at work 
every Sunday.” 

..The English Baptist Mission in India 
is training its native churches to self-sup 
port. The churches in Backergunge have 
ceased to be dependent on the Society and 
will henceforth entirely support their own 
pastors. One of the missionaries writes: 

** Some of the churches are quite enthusiastic 
and the time is drawing nigh when a small 
committee chosen from among themselves will 
be able to do all the superintending required.” 
A new church has been built in Madripore 
by native subscriptions, and native breth- 
ren have started new mission enterprises. 
Many of the native churches in the South 
villages and the Khoolna districts are now 
self-supporting, and giving proofs of ag- 
gressive evangelistic zeal. 


..The seventietb annual report of the 
Misssonary Society of the Methodist Epis 
copal Church shows that in the foreign field 
the Society has 63,295 communicants, a gain 
of 3,027 in 1888. Of this gain 1,723 is to be 
credited to North India, 1,209 to Japan, 369 
to Mexico, and 118 to Fuh-chau. Of the to- 
tal of communicants 37,013 have been won 
from Protestant Churches of Central and 
Northern Europe, 4,531 from the Romaa 
Catholic Church in Mexico, South America 
and Italy, 2,946 from the nominally Chris- 
tian populations of Bulgaria and 18,803 from 
the heathen nations of Asia. 


..-The London Missionary Scciety has 
news from Samoa of the invasion of that 
troubled kingdom by a band of Mormon 
missionaries. Six of them have appeared 
and six more are on the way from Utah, 
and they say they are going to carry on a 
vigorous campaign in every village in the 
group. They appear to have plenty of 
financial support. The natives receive 
them coldly, but they have made an im- 
pression on European traders. 


.-A new religion has sprung up in 
Toungu, Burmah—a sort of mixture of 
Buddhism and Christianity. The founder 
is a timber merchant, Koh Pai Sah. The 
initiatory rite is a handful of rice from the 
hand of Koh Pai Sah, for which Rs 30 is 
exacted from a man, Rs, 20 from a woman, 
and Rs.15 from achild. The new disciples 
keep the Christian Sabbath and abstain 
from strong drink. The adherents number 
several thousand. 


.-The Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel has sent a missionary to New 
Guinea, the first to represent the Anglican 
Church in that island. The work is under 
the control of the Australian Church. The 
Primate of Australia does not propose to 
interfere with the missions of the London 
Society or of the Roman Catholics. There 
is plenty of room, he says, for all. 


--The Paris Missionary Society has a 


* Israel still occupied Medeba, as in the time 


ca. In connection with its mission among 
the Basutos it has 176 native workers and 
6,000 church-members. The Zambesi mis- 
sion,of which M. Coillard isin charge, is an 
offspring of the Basuto mission. The Socie- 
ty also has missions on the Congo, in Sene- 
gambia, and in Kabylia. 








Biblical Research. 


As indicated previously Prof. Owen C. 
Whitehouse extends the period of Omri’s 
rule to twenty-five years at least, by taking 
ten years from the reign of Baasha, and out 
of regard to the recent collation and ren- 
de:ing of the Moabite Stone by Professors 
Smend and Socin. According to their un- 
derstanding as to the most natural con- 
struction, lines 7 and 8 should be read as 
making Omri the subject of the sentence 
throughout: 

* And Omri took possession of all the land of 
Medeba and dwelt in it during his days and 
half the days of his son, forty years.” 

At first sight these words would appear to 
mean that Ahab was associated with Omri 
during the last portion of the latter’s reign, 
which would thus extend to forty years. 
But, tho entirely possible, this sense does 
not harmonize well with the express state- 
ment in line 6 immediately preceding, ‘And 
his son succeeded to him and said, ‘I will 
oppress Moab’”’; so that it is safer to con- 
sider the last clause as referring to the sep- 
arate reign of Ahab, during a part of which 


of Omri. 


“Omri was king of Israel, and oppressed 
Moab many days,” 


Lines 4 and 5 also reading, 


imply an unusual term of domination. From 
these two passages Professor Whitehouse 
concludes : 

“1. That Omri’s reign extended over a long 
period; and, 

“2. That Ahab’s reign and Omri’s considera- 
bly ex eeded forty years in duration. This in- 
ference is confirmed by notices extraneous to 
the fragmentary annals contained in the Books 
of Kings, from which it is easy to see that his 
rule was marked by energetic administration, 
and produced so deep an impression outside 
the limits of the Northern Kingdom that we 
find a reference to him and his suceessor in the 
oracles of Micah, the prophet of the Southern 
Kingdom, one hundred and fifty years later 
(Miceh vi, 16); while the Assyrian annals con- 
tinued to designate the Northern Kingdom as 
mat Bit Humri, or *land of the house of Omri’ 
from the days of Shalmanassar (B.C. 854) to 
those of Sargon (B.c. 720), Jehu, tho a usurper, 
being called Ja’ua abal Humri.” 


..From an announcement made last 
autumn in regard to plans for M. Naville’s 
winter work, it was uvderstood that he in- 
tended to excavate at Ehnasieh, anciently 
the city of Hercules—Heraclecpolis. But 
some change must have occurred in the first 
arrangement, for it turns out that M. 
Naville returned, actually, to Bubastis and 
resumed work in the ruins of the Great 
Temple which yielded such valuable results 
a year before, with a purpose to leave no 
stone unturned withinits vast area. Down 
to the date of March 10th, he had discover- 
ed a colossal group of two statues, and two 
inscriptions of note—one of the so-called 
“standard-name” of Apepi, and the other 
of Khufu (Cheops) the builder of the Great 
Pyramid of Gizeh—the name of so early a 
king being altogether unexpected, for thus 
the temple is shown to date back to the 
fourth dynasty of Egyptian rulers. It 
was M. Naville’s intention, at the time 
above named, toward the close of the sea- 
son to excavate, in part at least, on the site 
of the Temple of Thoth,described by Herod- 
otus as the Temple of Hermes, at the end 
of the street of Hermes—the mound now 
representing this temple, together with the 
long line of the dromos or “street”? which 
connected it with the temple of Bast, being 
still clearly traceable. 


. The sculptures from the great temple 
at Bubastis having arrived in England, 
Miss Amelia B. Edwards has made a per- 
sonal inspection of them, and thus describes 
the statue of Joseph’s Pharaoh: 


“Last, and chief among this array of treas- 
ures, comes a colossal black granite statue (in 
four pieces, but nearly perfect). of the Hyksos 
king Appei, one of the two found by M. Naville 
last season. Of the head of this splendid speci- 
men of one of the most obscure and interesting 
periods of Egyptian art it is not too much to say 
that for intensity of expression, as well as for 
power and freedom of treatment, it is not infe- 
rior to the best portrait sculptures of the best 
periods of the Greek or Roman schools, as it is 
undoubtedly the firest known relic of the Hyk- 
sos period.” 


This is, certainly, very high praise for an- 
cient Egyptian art, and if uot exaggerated 
the object must be not only a masterpiece 
but a marvel of skill. To the biblical stu- 
dent the features of this Pharaoh will be a 





wonderful missionary work in South Afri- 


Che Sunday-School. 


LESSON FOR JUNE NINTH. 
JESUS BEFORE PILATE.—Mark xv. 1-20. 


NoreEs.—It is of prime importance to read 
the parallel passages, Matt. xxvii, 11-26; 
Luke xxiii, 1-25; and John xviii, 28-40. 
“ Straightway in the morning.’’—As soon 
as daybreak, at about half-past five o’clock. 
** Held a consultation.”’—This was a 
formal and legal meeting of the Sanhedrim 
with all present to ratify the illegal action 
taken during the night. * Bound 
Jesus.’’—With shackles and a cord a‘ound 
his neck. * Pilate ’’—belonged to an 
ancient Roman family. He was made Procu- 
rator or Governor about 264.D. His capital 
was at Cesarea. At the time of such a festival 
as this he was wont to go down to Jerusa- 
lem to keep the city in order. “ Thou 
sayest.’’—This was a strong affirmatory an- 
swer. ‘Pilate marveled.’’—Knowing 
that Jesus was innocent it was contrary to 
his experience that such a one should be so 
calm and self-possessed. How different the 
stormy demeanor of the accusing Jews! 
“ He used to release them.’’—What 
the origin of this practice was we do not 
know. It was undoubtedly instituted by 
the Romansin order to make some slight con- 
cession at such a public time soas to concili- 
ate the Jews to the yoke of their oppressors. 
** Barabbas.”’—* Son of the Father.” 
Probably one of the many false Messiabs 
who had deluded the people into open 1n- 
surrection against the Roman power. 
“ For envy.”’—Because the common people 
loved him as a brother. Envy, that he 
could do what Sadducees or Pharisees 
could not. Envy, because his life and 
speech were direct refutations of their own 
empty sayings and vain lives. -“* Cruci- 
fy him!”’—The horror of that death one can 
hardly conceive of nowadays Sometimes 
it took days to die of hunger and thirst and 
excruciating agony in the blazing heat of 
those overpowering days. It was a Roman 
puvishment, the most disgraceful in their 
whole catalog uf torments. “ When 
he had scourged him.”’—The scourging was 
a part of the regular punishment preceding 
crucifixion. The scourge was something 
like the modern Russian knout, but the 
thongs had in them bits of iron to tear the 
flesh. The prisoner was bound to a low pil- 
lar, so that blows could have better effect on 
the bent back.- “Pretorium.”—A court 
in the tower Antonia where the headquar- 
ters of the Roman General was. “Whole 
band.’—The tenth part of a legion. 

Instruction.—Jesus was condemned as 
early as he could be in the morning. It 
often happens that the first thoughts and 
impulses on awaking govern those of the 
day. The Germans have a proverb to the 
effect that he who is unbearable and cross 
during the day must have drunk ink early 
in the morning. To begin the day by 
prayer, as soon as the eyes are open, as soon 
as consciousness returns, is the surest way 
of defeating the enemy who is waiting for 
our slumbers to cease to begin the cam- 
paign. 

Pilate was a ghastly example of aman 
who subordinated law and conviction to the 
acquisition of popularity. To have one’s 
name admiringly spoken in parlors and 
hotel corridors for this or that frothy accom- 
plishment or for some dishonorable conces- 
sion to the masses is a different thing from 
holding the respect of the few who are 
experts in high life and deep seated moral- 
ity. 

Pilate had a wife, who, if she was nota 
disciple, yet had the intuition of a woman 
for righteousness. A man can do little bet- 
ter after trusting God, than to trust a good 
woman’s intuition. 

Jews who were the leaders of the people 
clamored Jike maniacs for Christ’s igno- 
minious death. Prejudice was a potent 
cause. A great many are apt to mistake 
their prejudice forthe law and the Gospel. 
Envy, and the cause of the antagonism 
toward Christ was so evident that the Ro- 
man perceived it. Of all the sins that come 
hissing hot from Hell, envy is probably the 
worst. Itis the hatred one feels because 
another is superior to or more successful 
than himself. Few escapea mild contagion 
of this sin. 

He who prefers ease to truth, luxury to 


honor, a posi‘ion in society to righteous- 
ness, popularity to spirituality, chooses 
Barabbas rather tban Christ. 

Christ bore torment and abuse, mockery 
and death with peculiar self-possession. 
There are times (let us pray for wisdom to 
perceive them), when silence in abuse wins 
the victory. 

This lesson is typical of the rejection of 
Christ of the present age. To tear him to 
tatters before an audience, to write him 
down in a review, to scourge him by sar- 
casm and invective in private is the same 












































revelation of peculiar interest. 


crime to-day as it was then. 


Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 


CLEVENGER, G. S., Vermillion, South 

Dakota, resigns. 

DAVIS, B. J., Wichita, Kan., resigns. 

GREEN, J. . T.. Monroe, Ind., resigns, 

MILLER, J. H., closes his labors at Burden, 

Kan. 

SCHLIEMANN, J. G., ord. in Delmar 
Avenue cb., St. Louis, Mo 

WHITNEY, A. B., Elizabeth, Penn., ac- 
cepts call to Indianapolis, Ind. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


ALVORD, FREDERICK, engaged to supply 
at South Windsor, Conn., for three 
years. 

BASCOM, GEORGE 
ch, Fargo, N. > 

BUNKER, FREDERICK R., called to Fair- 
mont, Neb 

— G. H., accepts call to Thawville, 


, called to Plymouth 


COOLEY, WILLIAM F., Seward, accepts call 
to new work at Elmhurst, il) 

CREELMAN, HARLAN, Yale Divinity 
School, accepts call to Worthington, 
Mass. 

CROMER, J. C., Fort Wayne, Ind., accepts 
calito Millard Ave. ch , Chicago, June 
1st. 


sae J. H., accepts call to Terre Haute 


DELZELL, SAMUEL W., accepts call to San 
Diego, Cal., under the A. H. M.S. 

HALLOCK, LEAV Itt H., accepts call to 
Waterville, Me. 

HEALEY, S. S., Dover, accepts call to 
Crete, Dl 

HELMS, REUBEN E., Forrest, accepts call 
to Wauponsie and Mazon, Ill 

HICKMOTT, J. V., St. Joseph, Mich., re- 
signs. 

HILLARD, ELIAs 
Warren, Conn. 

KALEY, Joun A., accepts call to Carson 
City, Mich. 

KASSON, FRANK H., Fairhaven, Mass., 
called to Kewanee, Ill. 

KETTLE, WILLIAM, Roberts, accepts call 
to Trinity ch., Chicago, IIL. 

MACLAGEN, THOMAS, New College, Lon- 
don, England, ord. in Clintonville, Wis. 

MATTHEWS, Joun H., Toronto, P. Q., 
called to Monson, Me. 

McARTHUR, W. W., accepts call to Ma- 
zeppa, Minn. 

METCALF, RoyALt D., will supply at Fair- 
field and East Fairfield, Vt 

MILLIGAN, JAMEs P., Oberlin Seminary, 
accepts call to North ch., Columbus, O 

NEWTON, Bounty, of Abbot, England, 
called to Rose Valley, N. D. 

NUTTING, WALLACE, Newark, N.J. eccems 
call to Park ch., St. Paul, Minn. Callto 
Portjand, Me. declined. 

PEEBLES, ARTHUR B., Plymouth ch., Far- 
go, Dak., resigns. 

POWELSON, ALFRED P , Ellensburgh, sup- 
plies Plymouth ch., Seattle, W. T. 

TODD, Joun W., Barnesville, Minn., re- 
signs. 

TUBB, WILLIAM H., Byron and Bethany, 
Cal., resigns. 

TYLER, Amory H., Camden, Me., resigns. 

WEBBER, EpwIn E., Mantorville, called 
to Fairmont, Minn. 

WEBSTER, AsHER C., Orion, accepts call 
to Vicksburg, Mich. 

WHEAT, NATHANIEL M., Viinta, I.T., re- 
signs. 

WILSON, FREDERIC A, Billerica, accepts 
call to Free ch., Andover, Mass. 


B., Plymouth, called to 


PRESBYTERIAN. 

DAVIES, P. S., accepts call to Missouri 
Valley, Ia 

FOULKES, Wy., inst. in Salina, Kan. 

GOULD, C. C., removes from Belmont to 
Reudville, O 

HART, C. C., inst. in North Platte, Neb. 

HICKMOTT, J. V., St. Joseph, Mich., re- 
signs, 

LINDSAY, GEoRGE D., ord, and inst. in 
Ionia, Mich. 

MACKINTOSH, GEO. A., Liberty, Ind., 
called to Mitchell, South Dakota. 

ROBINSON, W. H.. removes from Quillota 
to Copiapo, Chili, South America. 

SWEZEY, GeorGE §&., ord. and inst. in Pea- 
body, Kan. 

THOMPSON, E. W., removes from Leban- 
on, Ky., to Marengo, Ill. 

WILLIAMS, A. W., inst. in Greenfield, 
Penn. 

WILSON, JAMEs P., D.D., Newark, N. J., 
died last week, aged 80. 

WORKMAN, D. R. ., removes from Zanes- 
ville, O., to Leaman Place, Penn. 

PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 

BALL, CLARENCE E., accepts temporary 
charge St. John’s, Rockville, Coun. 

BROUSE, H. K., becomes rector St. Paul’s, 
Woodville, Miss. 

BUCKLEY, FREDERICK D., elected rector 
St. Andrew’s, St. Johnsbury, Vt. 

BRONSON, S. D., Wilson, N. C., resigns. 

CATHELL, J. E , becomes rector St. Paul’s, 
Richmond, Ind 

GAUGE. R. W., becomes rector Church of 
Ascension, East End, Pittsburg, Penn. 

HUSKE, Joun, elected rector St. Paul’s 
Erie, Penn. 

WHITE, E. S., becomes rector St. John’s, 





Lafayette, Ind. 
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Literature. 


The prompt mention in our list of **Books of the 
Week” will be considered by us as equivalent 
to their publishers for all volumes received. 
The interests of our readers will guide us in 
the selection of works for further notice.] 


THE SHAPESPEAREAN VERSE- 
SCHEME.” 








STUDENTS who learned their Latin from 
acertain grammar in general use thirty 
or forty years ago, will recall with min- 
gled emotions the wonderful Part IV in 
Prosody with endless rules which seemed 
to have no other use than to introduce 
yet more endless exceptions and with fig- 
ured schemes of verse which reduced the 
Horatian meter to a kind of rheumatic 
articulation with more pains than music 
in the feet. 

Last winter there came to our table a 
revision of this venerable guide, the work 
of some bold modern innovator, and be- 
hold Part IV and that Prosody were gone, 
vanished silently like Longfellow’s Arabs 
and their tents. 

What’sthe matter? Is the ancient lamp 
of Prosody gone out? Are we to have no 
more meters? Is poetry to be left with- 
out afoot to stand on? The new gram- 
mars, Roby, Allen, and the rest of them, 
bring little comfort to a student trained 
in the old robust methods; and it is hard 
for him to find in the new theory of 
“rhythmical series” a guide and counsel- 
or to support him in the loss of his old- 
fashioned Prosody. One exception sur- 
vives—the Shakespearean grammar. The 
complexities and artifices and delightful 
absurdities of Abbott’s Shakespearean 
Prosody may still console him with a fair 
prospect that for Shakespeare, at least, 
the old system will survive for another 
generation and continue to conceal the 
rhythmic beauties of the verse as effec- 
tually as the ancient tutoring dulled the 
music of the Horatian poetry. 

Assuming Professor Abbott’s Prosody 
to be the standard exposition of the 
Shakespearean verse, what does it bring 
us to? 

It starts with the old Latin-grammar 
theory of English verse, a theory, let us 
note in passing, which grew up, not from 
a broad study of Latin poetry, but from 
a narrow pedantry practiced on the hex- 
ameters of Vergil fora basis. For the nor- 
mal type of the Shakespearean line it 
assumes the iambic pentameter, but as 
unvarying adherence to the type would 
wreck all in monotony, some freedom is 
conceded to the poet to vary his line sub- 
ject to the laws of English verse. Now 
and then he may shift the accent to the 
first syllable, use the trochaic for the 
iambic foot, or introduce trisyllabic and 
monosyllabic feet, and after all poets are 
alawless race, who indulge occasionally 
in caprice, audacity or a reckless careless- 
hessas to which the sober grammarian 
can only hope that the peccant lines may 
be corruptions of the text. The great 
poet’s metrical scheme is left in discour- 
aging confusion. The Shakespearean pros- 
ody, as presented in this standard work, 
is so forbidding, so involved, so crossed 
with exceptions, broken up with irregu- 
larity, and withal such an intricate, doubt- 
ful puzzle, that even bold students would 
prefer to abandon the problem, leave the 
prosody to be what it may, and read the 
plays for the sense and poetry. 

Now when we consider the very great 
proportion of imperfect and broken lines 
in these dramas, and how much of their 
energy and beauty lies in them, and when 
we consider farther that so great a con- 
temporary as Ben Jonson praised Shakes- 
peare for 

“ His well-turned and true-filed lines,” 
and has told usin the same breath that 
this harmony was achieved by an art that 
eluded the ignorant and possibly shocked 
the Latin grammar prosodists—when we 
put these things together and try to bring 
them into line with the received notions 
of the Shakespearean verse, it does seem 
that there must be some grand mistake 
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somewhere. It even becomes easy tosus- 
pect that there is in English verse a free 
and larger spirit, which positively will 
not submit to the Latin grammar verse- 
scheme of scansion by feet. 

English opinion has this long time been 
working toward a freer theory of verse. 
Coleridge, as was to be expected he 
would, did some good thinking on the 
subject. He did more and has left us in 
‘*Christabel” a definite attempt to lay 
down the lines of a freer and more natu- 
nalschemeof verse construction. Stopford 
Brooke in his admirable *‘ Primer of: Eng- 
lish Literature” affirms that in Anglo-Sax- 
on poetry the syllables were not counted. 
Sweet says that the number of unaccented 
syllables is of no account, the rhythm 
being carried on by accent and not by 
counted feet. Tyrwhitt goes to the ex- 
travagant length of denying that there is 
any rhythm in Anglo-Saxon poetry. Dr. 
Guest holds the more moderate opinion 
that it has no indication of temporal 
rhythm. 

In this country the late Sidney Lanier, 
acting as his book seems to show on a 
hint taken from Coleridge, published his 
wonderfully ingenious and suggestive 
‘*Science of Engiish Verse.” The book 
has not made the impression it should 
and he advocated in it a time-theory of 
verse which meetsneither the facts nor 
the requirements of the case; but itis a 
powerful argument for a freer theory of 
English verse. It is an effective protest 
against the intolerable pedantry of brand- 
ing as barbarisms those large parts of the 
Shakespearean dramas which refuse to 
conform to the scansion scheme of the 
Latin grammarians. It is a pity that La- 
nier did not know better Dr. Guest’s ‘‘His- 
tory of English Rhythms,” as published in 
1838. He saw the book and mentions 
it with praise. Butit had not in his day 
attracted the attention it has received 
since Professor Skeat took it up and pub- 
lished his revision in 1882. Lanier wa3 
absorbed in atheory of temporal rhythm 
constructed like musical bars of sylla- 
bles varyingin time value. He supposed 
that Dr. Guest was only another partisan 
of thetheory that all the rhythm of Eng- 
lish verse lay in the accents and their re- 
currence in some scheme of rhythmical 
regularity. He failed to connect the ac- 
cent with the stave in which Dr, 
Guest presented it or to perceive 
the material that lay in his own facts for 
a common conclusion as to the verse- 
scheme of English poetry. Lanier loved 
liberty, but he also loved law, and in the 
adjustment of these two principles to 
poetry he followed his bent when he fell 
into a formal assertion of the law which 
was very different from the types of it 
involved in freedom. Accordingly he 
never emancipated himself from the as- 
sumption that: all perfect verse must be 
constructed like musical bars and com- 
posed of feet equal in time value. When 
the words were too many he got them into 
place by quickening the time of each sylla- 
ble. When they were too few he inserted, 
as they do in music, a rest, and counted 
that rest into the scansion. He made 
little of the ceesural pause, but pauses 
in the line wherever the meter required 
them was a solution that never failed 
to pull him through a difficult example. 
His scheme was a step toward a natural 
versification in many ways. He detected 
the poetry of good prose. Hedelighted in 
the melody of words. His ‘** Mabinogion ” 
is some such a boon to America ag Kenelm 
Digby’s ‘“‘ Broad Stone of Honor” was 
to England; but his scheme of verse-con- 
struction with all its freedom does not 
place the accents where they persistently 
fall. It does not satisfy the inexorable 
requirement that the line shall read 
rhythmically when read for the sense, 
nor can it be justified historically. 

Attention has been called anew and in 
a more effective manner to Dr. Guest’s 
verse-scheme of rhythmical staves by the 
revised edition of his two volumes pub- 
lished in 1882 by Professor Skeat, and in 
this country in a more modest way by 
Prof. Thomas R. Price’s interesting essay, 
cited below. 

Professor Price is well acquainted with 
the progress made toward the establish- 





ment of a more natural theory of verse- 








construction by rhythmical series. He 
mentions the important work published 
by Dr. J. H. Heinrich Schmidt in 1869 
‘*Leitfaden, in der Rhythmik der Griechen 
und Romer’’) as an independent investiga- 
tion leading, without the author’s know]l- 
edge, to the conclusions reached by Dr. 
Guest in 1838, and presented in better 
form in Skeat’s revision of 1882. Profes- 
sor Price puts himself in the modest posi- 
tion of an expositor of Dr. Guest’s verse- 
scheme of rhythmical staves. He is really 
much more than this. Besides setting 
forth the general nature of the verse- 
scheme and its claims to recognition, he 
makes an effective proof of its merits in a 
close study of its application to the 
Othello. 

In this metrical scheme, as in the 
Rhythmic Series of the German critics, 
the unit is not the foot but what Dr. 
Guest calls the stave. It consists of a 
group of rhythmical words which can be 
uttered in one breath and which are dom- 
inated by one accent, tho there may be 
several minor accents in the group. The 
stave may consist in the lowest synco- 
pated form of one long syllable. Ordi- 
narily it contains two, three, four or more 
syllables, and, as we have said, several 
accents, tho it is dominated by one. 

In its structure this stave or verse unit 
isrythmical. It can be broken up into 
feet tho the metrical order of their suc- 
cession and their treatment by syncope, 
anacrusis, inversion, etc., is as free as 
Nature herself, so that the scheme of the 
verse imposes the least possible restraint 
on the poet, provided always that bis 
verse-forms have in them the essential 
qualities of poetry and rbythm. These 
staves and the line composed of them can 
be scanned, but they do not come to- 
gether as so many separate and successive 
feet, but as rhythmical units composing a 
line each by itself or bound together ina 
line. The poet does not build up his 
verse by the prosy mechanism of adding 
foot to foot but by the free creation of 
metrical staves and joining stave to stave. 

It requires but little study of Shakes- 
peare and the poets generally to discover 
on the one hand the indications of a nat- 
ural process in this scheme, and on the 
other to satisfy one’s self of the greater 
freedom and poetic swing it brings with 
it into the construction of verse. 

Professor Price finds twenty-two differ- 
ent kinds of staves which serve as the 
elementary metrical material out of which 
the Shakespearean verse is construct- 
ed. He gives in full the metrical figur- 
ing of each and all of these twenty-two 
staves. They are capable of a large 
amount of variation in metrical form. 
They may be full or catalectic, and they 
may contain syncopated feet. A very 
simple calculation of these possible metri- 
cal permutations will show that the poet 
has on this scheme a vast range of sever- 
al thousand different forms for his poetic 
expression to move in. 

Shbakespeare’s verses are of three kinds: 
(1) imperfect, (2) broken and (3) perfect. It 
is claimed that the stave-scheme gives a 
rhythmical solution of them all. It is 
not too much to say that, with the excep- 
tion of Lanier, Coleridge, to some extent 
Mitford and Dr. Guest, the first two of 
these classes have been the despair of 
critics and regretted as the barbarisms of 
agreat genius. Yet these ‘ barbarisms” 
contain in them a very large proportion 
of the beauty, passion and noblest energy 
of the poems. Are we to conclude then 
that supreme genius in the supreme mo- 
ments of its power tends to barbarism ? 
Would it not be more natural to suspect 
that there issomething wrong in the 
scheme of culture on which this condem- 
nation is based ? 

It is a great point in favor of this verse 
theory of rhythmical staves that it saves 
the poet at the expense of the critic by 
showing that under the law and freedom 
of English verse they are not ‘* barba- 
risms” atall but simply elementary groups 
of English poetry used in some of the 
twenty-two primitive forms mentioned 
above. This is a discovery which not only 
vindicates Shakespeare; it vindicates Eng- 
lish poetry. It shows us exactly what Ben 
Jonson meant when hewrote in the 





lines quoted by Professor’ Price, of his 


“Star of poets,” his ‘‘ Sweet swan cf 
Avon” 

« © « “The race 
Of Shakespeare’s mind and manners brightly 
shines 

In his well-turnéd and true-filéd lines. 

In each of which he seems to shake a lance, 

As brandished at the eyes of ignorance.” 

There were then already in that day some 
“eyes of ignorance” turned on these 
poems, and it was rare sport for the great 
dramatist to perplex these men, shake 
his lance and brandish his free verses 
before these solemn pedants. 

Shakespeare’s perfect verse is formed, 

on this scheme, by joining two separate 
staves to each other so as to produce a 
full line of tive accents. His imperfect 
verse is simply one stave, of one, two, 
three accents as the case may be. In his 
broken verse a second stave is simply 
added to the first without regard to the 
resulting number of accents which may 
be three, four, or even seven, and with- 
out the reciprocal adaptation of the parts 
to each other. These broken verses serve 
an admirable purpose in the abrupt 
changes, the sudden bursts, the passionate 
outbreaks and similar requirements of 
dramatic expression. In the perject verse 
the first stave is jointed to the other. The 
ceesura comes between the two and the 
rhythm and the poetry glide from one 
part into the other. In the broken verse 
the sum of the accents of the two staves 
may be four, five, six or even seven, but 
in the perfect verse it is always five, mak- 
ing the regular English pentameter. Thus, 
in the interesting exposition given by 
Professor Price the verse-scheme which 
unlocks the mystery of every line Shake- 
speare ever wrote is this : 

‘The stave was the unit of all his combi- 
nations. Each stave, taken by itself, could 
form one of his imperfect verses. Two 
staves added together made one of his 
broken verses, a compound of four or five 
or six or seven accents. Finally two staves 
so dovetailed by cxesura as to give an artis- 
tic unity of five accents made his perfect 
verse the infinitely varied, pentapody.”’ 

These are the general features of the 
stave as a verse-scheme. It has the 1m- 
mense advantage of bringing the poet 
under the dominion of rhythmical order 
without depressing the freedom of his 
spontaneous productive activity, for in 
composing by rhythmical staves he com- 
poses by the sense and by rhythm. In 
reading by staves we read for the sense 
and for the rhythm. 

The verse-scheme of foot scansion has 
been very depressing. Walt Whitman, 
among others, has led against it a rude 
revolt, in which it is not difficult to trace 
the dim outlines of a verse-scheme like 
that we have attempted to describe. At 
all events, it looks now very much as if 
the careful study of the nature of verse 
and its historical evolution could not fail 
to produce a wholesome revolution in 
English prosody. 
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RECENT FICTION. 


WE have often thought that a novel illus- 
trating quietly but clearly the social atmos- 
phere and local color of Israelitish commer- 
cial society in New York City, would be 
vastly entertaining, almost unique, and not 
at all offensive by any literary necessity. 
We have not yet met with such a story. 
Sidney Luska’s books do not cover the 
particular field yet available nor, indeed, 
touch onit. Buta novel entitled Reuben 
Sachs, by Amy Levy, an English writer, 
that comes to us from the Messrs. Macmil- 
lan, takes up the character and social 
phases of the London Hebrew with much 
discernment and ability of execution. As 
a story, it is interesting. As a study of race- 
type and race-character it is singularly 
effective, tho much of the portraiture is in 
sketch rather than ejaborated painting—in- 
deed there is not room in thestory for that. 
In chief, the peculiar detachment of the Is- 
raelite, which if oldin years he cannot shake 
off, and if young either struggles against 
or does throw off, is forcibly presented. The 
clannishness, cliquishness of the London 
Jew of wealth and position in hissynagogue 
and society, the survival cf patriarchal au- 
thority and the Oriental view of woman as 
an inferior race, are especially shown. The 
hero, Reuben Sachs, is the heir toa great 
fortune and an aspirant in politics. The 
heroine is Judith Quixano, a dependent in 











the house of her and Sachs’s wealthy rela- 
tives. The group of kith and kin about 
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them and opposing or sympathizing with 
their uvfortunate attachment are admira- 
bly representative, and so is the aimless, 
fashionable renegade from Christianity to 
vominal Judaism, Mr. Bertie Lee-Harrison. 
Miss Levy’s narrative style is terse, strong, 
simple and dramatic. Into actual argo- 
ment or didactics she only once ventures, 
and then with a good deal of simple force. 
We quote the conversation in part, as of 
importance in illustrating the drift of the 
book: 


“* Oh, | have nothing to say agairst us at all,’ 
answered Leo, ironically, ‘except that we are 
materialists to our fingers’ ends; that we have 
outlived, from the nature of things, such ideals 
as we ever had.’ 

“*Idealists don’t grow on every bush,’ an- 
‘sswered Reuben, ‘and I think we have our fair 
share of them. This is a materialistic age, a 
mate-ialistic ccuntry.’ 

“* And ours the rei:gion of materialism. The 
torn and the wine and the oil; the multiplica- 
tion of the seed; the conquest of the hostile 
4ribes—these have always had more attraction 
for us than the harp and crown of a spiritual- 
ized existence.’ 

*** It is no good to pretend,’ answered Reuben, 
in his reasonable, pacific way, *that our relig- 
ion remains a vital force among the cultivated 
and thoughtful Jews of to-day. Of course, it 
has been modified, as we ourselves have been 
modified, by the influence of Western thought 
and Western morality. And belief, among 
thinking peor le of all races. has become, as you 
know pertectly, a matter of personal idiosyn- 
crasy.’ 

**That does not alter my positivn,’ said Leo, 
‘as to the character of the national religion and 
the significance of the fact. Ah, look at us,’ he 
cried, with sudden passion; ‘ where else do you 
see such eagerness to take advantage; such 
sickening, hideous greed; such cruel, remorse- 
less striving for power and importance; such 
ever-active, ever-nungry vanity, that must be 
ted at any cost? Steeped to the lips in sordid- 
ness, as we have all been from the cradle, how 
is it possible that any one among us, by any 
effort of his own, can wipe off from his soul the 
hereditary stain?’ 

*** My dear boy,’ said Reuben, touched by the 
personal note which sounded at the close of 
poor Leo’s heroics, and speaking with sudden 
earnestness, * you put things in too lurid a light. 
We have our taulis; you seem to forget what 
our virtues are. Have you forgotten tor how 
long and at what a cruel disadvantage the Jew- 
ish people has gone its way, until at last it has 
shamed the nations into respect? Our self-re- 
straint, our self-respect, our industry, our power 
of endurance, our love of race, home and kin- 
dred, and our regard for their ties—are none of 
these things to be set down to our account?’ 

**Oh, our instincts of self-preservation are 
remarkably strong: I grant you that.’ 

* Leo tossed back his head with its longish 
hair as he spoke, and Reuben went on: 

*And where would you find a truer hospi- 
tality, a more generous charity than among 
us?’ 

*A charity whose rigt.t hand is so remarka- 
bly well-posted up in the doings of its left!’ 

* Oh, come, that’s a libel—and not even true.’ 

*’* There is one good thing,’ cried Leo, taking 
a fresn start, ‘ana that is, the inevitability— 
least as regards us English Jews—of our disin- 
tegratiou; of our absorption by the people of 
the country. That is the price we are bound to 
pay for restored freedom and consideration. 
The Community will grow more and more to 
consist of mediocrities, and worse, as the gen- 
eral world claims our choicer specimens for its 
own. We may continue to exist as a separate 
clan, reinforced from below by German and 
Polish Jews tor some time to come; but absorp- 
tion complete, inevitable—that 1s only a matter 
of time. You and | sitting here, self-conscious, 
discussing our own race-attributes, race-posi- 
tion—are we not as sure a token of what is to 
come as anything well cou!d be?’ 

“* Yours is a sweeping theory,’ said Reuben; 
‘and at present I don’t feel inclined to go into 
the rights and wrongs of it; still less to deny its 
soundness. I can-only say that, should [ live to 
see it borne out, | should be very sorry. It may 
be a weakness on mj part, but I am exceedingly 
fond of my people. If we are to die asa race, 
we shall die harder than youthink. The tide 
will ebb in the intervals of flowing. That 
strange, strong instinct, which has held us so 
long together, is not a thing easily eradicated. 
It will come into play when it is least expected. 
Jew will gravitate to Jew, tho each may 
call himself by another name. If prejudice 
died, if difference of opinion died, if all the 
world, metaphorical'y speaking. thought one 
thought and spoke one language, there would 
still remain those unspeakable mysteries, affin- 
ity and—love.’” 


Mrs. Kirk’s Daughter of Eve isalmost as 
entertaining and spirited as her best book 
**TbeStory of Margaret Kent.”” 1he name 
she has given it is hardly in close enough 
relation toits actiov. But granting every 
novel's beroine has a right to the sobriquet, 
it is as allowable as it is taking. Olive 
Litchfield and ber elderly husband are 
characters depicted with a nice ming- 
ling ot firmness and delicacy. The Barry- 


more family group out of which Olive 
passes on her matriage, are also lifelike 
enough .to make the reader shiver ard 


smile in alternation. I» the Jatter part of 
Mrs, Kirk’s novel where the interest centers 





around Olive and Marion and the breaking 
of the will there is particularly clever work, 
in Mrs Kirk’s best style. (Boston: Ticknor. 
& Uo). 





The Story of Jesus. The Rev. Richard 
B. Cook, DD. (R. H. Wvodward & Yo., 
Baltimore. $200.) There is a fashion in all 
things. The success of the “Story of the 
Nations”’ series seems to have set a fashion 
for popular histories which has cut them 
down to*‘Stories.”” We have had “ Stories” 
of Nations, of States, of Great Men and of 
Cities. We now have from a Ba'timore di- 
vine The Story of Jesus, a brief, popular 
account of “‘ The Life and Work, the Walks 
aud Talks of Christ. Adapted to Young 
and Old.’”’ The volume is a compilation. 
Many of the extracts are quoted regularly, 
some are printed as extracts, but with no 
indication of their source; others are incor- 
porated in the text with quotation marks, 
with or without citation of authorship. 
The work is done in a plain, straightfor- 
ward style, undisturbed by perplexe¢ d is- 
cussions, and having for its main merit 
good sense and a genuine religious purpose. 
The work is not an original one, nor is its 
material always drawn from works that are 
original. But its plan is modest, popular 
and practical, and in this character it can- 
not fail to be useful.-———Another “‘ Story” 
appears ia “The Algonquin Press Library 
Pictures of American Life and Character 
Past and Present,” Story of Theodore 
Parker, by Frances E. Cooke. (Cupples 
& Hurd. Boston. $1.00), who writes ina 
straightforward, glowing and admiring 
tone, the sketch of Theodore Parker’s life 
and work. The introduction, by *‘G. A. O.,” 
is quite fall, and in copious, detailed, crit- 
ical remark rivals tbe sketch itself. A 
bibliography of Mr. Parker’s publications 
ofall kinds, large and small, is appended. 


Mr. Henry T. Finck’s Chopin, and Other 
Musical Essays contains some new and in- 
structive matter apropos, not only of Cho- 
pin and his place in music, but of the com- 
posers and related topics, and a great deal 
of enjoyable and suggestive excursions in 
the field of the musical essay. Mr. Finck’s 
neat and perspicuous style of comment and 
criticism on music and musicians was, 
uotil very lately. an addition to the columns 
of the Evening Pust that its readers were 
unwilling to forego, when illness in a for- 
eign country and a change of residence 
interrupted the critic’s journalistic connec- 
tion. Some of the papers in this little vol- 
ume have appeared therein, and were well 
worth this preservation. The six essays are 
respectively entitled: ‘* Chopin, the Greatest 
Genius of the Pianoforte’’; ‘‘ How Composers 
Work”; “Schumann, as Mirrored in His 
Letters”; *‘Music and Morals’; “ Italian 
and German Vocal Styles” and ‘‘ German 
Opera in New York.”’ There is a serious and 
legitimate arraignment of Chopin’s critics, 
old or new, who ignore hisinherent solidity, 
his concentration in the forms of composi- 
tion he developed, his manliness, not bis 
femininity, as an innovator, and of those 
pleased still to regard him as coosummate- 
ly superficial while they may admit him 
consummate. In particular, Mr. Finck’s 
observations on Chopin’s attitude to the 
sonata fo1m while they arepretty radical as 
tothe sonata’s value and modern utility, 
are strikingly discriminating and courage. 
ous. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 


This volume contains much evidence on 
this open ulcer of our civilization. Mr. 
Merriwether asserts that it is not the hard- 
worked and poorly-fed sewing women who 
recruit the abandoned class; only one 
seventh come from them. ‘The majority 
are shop girls, factory-girls, or comestraight 
from imbruted homes. Mr. Merriwether’s 
statistics are gathered broadly, in many 
different parts of the country, and apply to 
a great variety of occupatious. They shed 
much light on the shady ard not generally 
understood side of tie uational industries, 
and particularly to the bearing on them of 
the policy of protection. A few of the 
chapters in this volume, two we believe, 
have been published before in the maga- 
zines. The rest appear now for the first 
time. Prisoners of Poverty Abroad, 
Helen Campbell. (Roberts Brotuers, Bos- 
ton. $1) In scope this book does not differ 
greatiy from that named above. It shilts 
the scene to London and shows us the Lon- 
don phases of the same problem Mr. Mer- 
riwether has been studying here. Like the 
preceding volume by Miss Campbell her- 
self, on the question we have to struggle 
witb here at home, this is a book that will 
cleave the reailer’s heart before it. The sub- 
ject is painful, sometimes tragic, and it is 
impossible for the reader to escape the 
pathos of Miss Campbell’s pen or the con- 
viction she would force on his mind. 








The Century Illustrated Monthly Maga- 
zine for the six months from November, 
1888 to April, 1889, makes an imp: sing vol- 
ume 10D a series, every member of which hes 
no mean right to be called the reflection of 
the world’s life and interests for the period 
in which it was published. April being the 
centennial month attention will naturally 
be drawn to the richly illustrated articles 
in the number for that month on Washing- 
ton—‘‘Tbe Inauguration of Washington,” 
by Clarence Winthrop Bowen; ‘ Washing- 
ton at Mount Vernonafter the Revolution,” 
by Constance Cary Harrison; ‘“‘ Washington 
in New York in 1789,” by the same and a 
paper on ‘‘Origival Portraits of Washing 
ton,” by Charles Henry Hart. Messrs. 
Nicolay and Hay carry their history of Lin- 
coln on to the time of the draft riots in this 
city in 1863. George Kennan’s papers on 
Siberia aod the Exile system continue into 
this from the previous volumes and the num- 
ber is crowded in addition with papers on 
art, travel, Biblestudy, special discussions, 
notes on the War, Topics of the Time, 
peems, stories, and other matters which 
might be classified but are too numerous to 
be mentioned, 


My Autobiography and Reminiscences. 
W. P. Frith. (Garper & Brothers. $1.50.) 
This second volume of Reminiscences is 
called out by the success of the first by the 
same author. It is a miscellanevus collec- 
tion of things not contained in the first vol- 
ume, but which are quite as well worth re- 
membering. It is scrappy, gossipy and en- 
tertaining. Mr. Frith, the author, is an 
Engl'sh artist of nearly fifty years’ standing. 
His first great success was the painting, 
“Coming of Age in the Olden Time.”” The 
rush to see his ‘*Derby Day” was still 
greater. A more recent great popular suc- 
cess was achieved by his series of pictures, 
‘The Road to Ruin,” exhibited in 1878. He 
has done a great amount of work, and is 
probably the most extensively known and 
popular of all the Eoglish artists. From 
the higher point of the critic, his best work 
is we suppose ‘** King Charles II's Last Sun- 
day”’ (1867). His acquaintance has of course 
been very wide. The dramatic quality ot his 
work extends to his style of writing, and in 
some degree to the mental sympathies 
which determined his associations. Tie 
book is full of plums. 


Lord Lawrence in the “ English Men of 
Action” Series (Macmillan & Co. 60 cents.), 
is from the pen of Sir Richard Temple, who 
was during some of Lord Lawrence’s most 
busy years his secretary and afterward 
when he became Viceroy, a Councillor, Itis 
an admirable sketch of the ‘* Great Procon- 
sul of the Eaoglish Christian Empire,” as 
Dean Stanley called bim when committing 
his remains to the grave in Westminster, 
and is from the pen of aman who shared 
in the qualities of his chief and is able to 
appreciate them at their best. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 





J. W. Bouton have published in the 
form of a thin parchment-covered booklet 
** Painting as a Fine Art; an Analysis of its 
Principles, with a Brief Description of Im- 
portant Works in European Galleries,” by 
H. J. Horn. 


.-The extraordinary interest awakened 
in England by the fascinating *‘ Diary and 
Letters of Gouverneur Morris,” has neces 
sitated the London publishers to put forth 
a second edition of the work. It is likely 
that the American edition will also be 
shortly duplicated. 


. If the book be of ordinary interest it 
will be welcome news to those who have 
been delighted with her ‘‘Records”’ to learn 
that Fauny Kemble has wriiten a novel. 
The scene is laid in the Berksbire hills of 
Massachusetts. It will be published shortly 
by Henry Holt & Co. 


..B. P. Shillaber, the genial litterate ur, 
isin better health again, notwithstandivg 
his advanced age. It is understood that he 
bas prepared an autobiography, which 
should not wait till after his decease v0 see 
the light. If it is what those who knuw 
bim best have a right to expect, it will bave 
all the charm which Lrigh Hunt's autv- 
biography had for the preceding generation 
—and more. What publisher will take the 
hint ? 


--Funk & Wagnalls have ia readiness, 
as announced, * A Manual of Introduction 
to the New Testament,’”’ by Dr. Bernard 
Weiss, profes-or of theology in Berlin, Ger- 
mauy, which large work formsa part of the 
* Foreign biblical Library,” edited by the 
Rev. W. Rovertson, A.M. It is desigred 
especially for ministers, theological stu 
dents, teachers and Biblical scholars who 
are willing to do critical reading to attain 











more thorough kaowledge of the New Tes- 
tament. 


..A correspondent writes us: 


In THE INDEPENDENT of April 25th I read a 
notice of ** My Stury of the War.” by Mrs. Mary 
A.Livermore. It speaks of the story of “Mother 
Bickerdyke,” and the writer says: “So far as 
we know, Mrs, Livermore's chapters are the 
only permanent memoir of her which has gone 
into pript.”” Nevertheless, I have in my library 
Frank Moore's “Women ot the War” (pub- 
lished at Hartford in 1866), who also wrote “ The 
Rebeltion Record.” One of these sketches is of 
** Mother Bickerdyke.” with a steel engraving 
of her. I merely state this correction as a mat- 
ter of icterest to anybody concerned. 


..Paper covered reading of lizht and di. 
verting sort for spring days, includes these 
new issues: A little collection of transla- 
tions from Alfred de Musset, called “The 
Musset Volume” in Brentano’s ** Romantic 
Library” (three tales and a comedietta); 
‘Frederic Struther’s Romance,” by Albert 
Ullmann (in the same series); *‘ A Dreamer 
of Dreams; A Modern Romance” (anony- 
mous; D. Appleton & Co); ‘“‘An Hovr’s 
Promise,’”’ by Annie Eliet (Cassell & Co,); 
and from the Appletons: ‘*‘ The Ladies’ Gal. 
lery,”’ by Justin McCarthy and Mrs. Camp. 
bell-Praed; and *‘Constance: aud Talbot's 
Rival,” by Julian Hawthorne. 
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2£nglish Grammer made Practical. One Hun- 
cred Lessons in Grammar and Composition, 
with Illustrated specimens. of Actua Work 
by Pupils. By goun a Wilson. 7x43 pp. 
112. Syracuse, N. Y.: C. W. Bardeen......... 
Sytiabas of Lectures in Pence acd Physiol- 
y T. B. rer A.M., Ph.D. §6x534, 
De 120, The INAS ch cisenaldbiimanmibandiiiee 
A Splendid FE om. ‘or Jennette H. Walworth. 
$x5l4, pp. .46. Chicago,New York and san 
Fraacisco: Belford, Clarke & Co.............. 
The Story of Manon Lesc#nt, and ef the Cheva- 
lier de Grieux. Translatec from tne French 
o! L’Abbé Prévost. By Arthur W. Gunory. 
Sxalg, pp. xiv, 510. The same .. . ............ 
The Diamond Butten; V hese was it? A “ale 
irom the Diary of a Lawye: and the Note 
Book of a Reporter. By Barclay North. 
744x5, Pp. iv. 247. New York: Cassel w Cu.. 
The Chronicle tire Tablets fur 1889. 100x634, pp. 
26:1. New Vork: The Cnronic.e Co........... 
The War of Independence. By John Fiske. 7x 
434. DD. - ten and New York: H«ugh- 
ton, Mifflin & C 


George ceeteaanahs An Historical Biography. 
By Horace EK. Scudder. 34x44, pp. 248. The 





and Long Ago, 
Kemble. (4x44, pp .2 0. 
EE A icthanaiadcaahs. cxeehenetedetsiscatens 10 
Zit ae pee. A Novel. By the author of “Lady 
Blu ard.” §x5%4, pp. 142. New York: Har- 
per a isn cnhiihnceiinaiaibimetsmateddimede 0 2 
The Nether World. A Novel. By George Giss- 
ing. 5x54. pp. vi. 47%. Thesame.........-- ° 
™ ae tT Works of Robert pow ping. 7x5, 
XII, Aristophanes A pol ony. The +ga- 
ba to of Aschylus, pp. Vol. 
Pacouescese. and How he Worked in Dis- 
tempe Wb © Der poems 3B. vi, -79. New 
York: Mae millan & C>., each 
An In'douction to the Philosophy of Religion 
by John Caird, 0.5. Li 734x5, Pp. xi, 
Be osc o -crnckensccice- caccecececnsnll 


Amiel’s Journal. The Jour nal Intime of Henri- 
Frédéric Amiel. Trausiated with an intro- 
duction and notes. By Mrs. Humphrey 
Ward. 734x4, pp xliti,cls. The same........ 

Essays. Chiefly Literary and Ethical. By Au- 

a de Vere. LL.D. 74x35, pp. v1i, 329. The 
Se iaiiidesiconuiatmenes 

Ap Historical Geography ot the U — states. 

By Townsend MacCoun. 746x6, vi, 46. 
New York: Townsend MacCoun.............+ 

Atlapteans. Adam Lore’s Choice. Stories for 
bad Men. By Samuel W. Cde § 
76x, pp. 310. New York: Hunt & Eaton.. 10 

bai Bone Pot Honor. a. Sarah P. Brigham. 


By Frances Anne 
New York: Henry 





a ee 10 
Christian Manliaess and “Other Sermons. Pf 
John Lad Thompson, D.D. 746x5, pp. 2%. 
EO cde dingahdhoccaxdenniassdekdade 100 
The invmeter’s Wife. A = ng I a 3. K! Lud- 
m. 746x¥4, pp. 292. The same.............. 10 


lu 
“Al Glorious’ Ww hin. By Jennte Ni Buchbam. 


746x5, pp. 222. The & 

Chemic a uecture Notes. “iy Peter T. Austin, 
Ph. F.s.C. 746x5, pp.1i, 98. New York: 
PEE EE Ei MIR sco cecmnades inc a 2sieaxsan 100 

Murcer Consice'ed as one of the Fine ‘Arts. 
Three Memorable Murders. The Spanish 
Nun. By Thomas PeQuincev. 534x4, pp. cS. 
New Vort: G. P. Putnam ’ssons,.......---+++ 

Wit and Wisdom of sydney Smith. A Selection 
of the must men-orable passages im his 
ee and Conversations. 534x4, pp. 449. 
TE Ben ndnnsnhskcnsere-tacescenanpernaessared 

Principles of Precedure in Deliberative Bodies. 

nang Glover Crocker. 6x4, pp. vi, 16. 


Engin” sHietory wy Conrter porary Writers. 
The Crusace of Richard J, 119-9. Selected 
and arranged by T. A. Aicher, B.A 744xf, 
pp. 29%. The same. 

The Geovraphy of Marriage; or, Legal Per- 
plexities of Wedleck in the Ulitea Srates. 
24 Wiliam L. Snyder 8x5, vp. ix, £27. 






The sa 
The Petrine Cia By Kichara Frecerick 
Littledale. 84 x434. PP. xvi, 163. New York. 
£.& B. SOUR X UO......cccccccccccsee 
Memory bs uning. by w ittiam L. Evans. 74x 
5, ue. ¥ 5. New York: A. S. Barnes & 


Elen. eniat » Psychology. hy Danie! Pu nan. 
M.a. With an introduc tion by John M. B. 
Sel. *x5, Dp. X, “ts. The sume 
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Social Life in Russia. 
By the VICOMTE DE VoGcut, Member of the French 
Academy. Second Paper. 12 Illustrations by T. 
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Our Artists in Europe. 
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Quince. 
A Poem. By WINTHROP MACKWORTH PRAED. Nive 
illustrations by E. A. ABBEY, including the Fron- 
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Montreal 
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Jupiter Lights. 
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mace. —Dr. Abbott’s Defeuce of the Devil- 
Price, 


50 cents asingle number; #5 per annum. 


D. APPLETON & CO.. Publishers, 


_NEW YORK. 


TWE LEADING & 
DING MAGAZINE ADV 
RT BOOTH KING & ee 





HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


By EDWARD WALDO EMERSON, With a new Por- 
trait. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $1.75. 


VANITY FAIR, AND LOVEL THE 
WIDOWER. 


By W. M. THACKERAY. Fully illustrated. 
crown Svo, $1 50 each. 


PICTURESQUE ALASKA. 


By ABBY JOHNSON WOODMAN. With an Intro- 
duction by J. G. WHITTIER, and illustrations. 
16mo, $1.00. 


A GIRL GRADUATE. 


By CELIA P. WOOLLEY, author of “ Rachel Arm- 
strong; or, Love and Theology.” $1.50. 


THE SLEEPING CAR AND OTHER 
FARCES. 


% vols. 


Including THE SLEEPING CAR, THE PARLOR 
CAk, THE ELEVATOR, and THE REGISTER. By 
W.D. HOWELLS. $1.00. 


RIVERSIDE LIBRARY FOR YOUNG 
PEOPLE. 


1. THE WAR Or 
FISKE. 
2. GEORGE WASHINGTON; An Historics! Biogra- 
phy. By HORACE E. SCUDDER. 

With Maps, etc., 75 cents each, 


THE STORY OF PATSY. 


By KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN, author 
Birds’ Christmas Carol.” 
Square lémo, 60 cents. 


H UGHTON, MIFTLIN & CO., Boston, 


11 EAST SEVENTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK. 


SEND to T. C. EVANS ADVERTISING AGENCY 
294 ona? 2965 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., for the 
fowest rates in all papers. 


TYPEWRITING 


Taught in one Month. 
STENOGRAPHY 


Taught in Three Months. 


Pupils qualified as expert typewriters in one month 
or money refunded. 


FOUR HOURS’ DAILY PRACTICE 
ON TYPEWRITING MACHINES 
WITHOUT EXTRA CHARGE. 


Also, stenography taught at reduced rates. Pupils 
qualified for rapid stenographic dictation in from 
three to four months. Evening instruction half 
rates. The unusual advantage is offered of six to 
eight hours of stenographic instruction every week- 
day and four hours every week day evening. 

Pupils assisted to positions as soon as qualified. 
The demand for the services of stenographers has 
been greater than could be filled by Miss Lamb’s 
school. Pupils instructed in stenography by mail. 
Twelve lesson sheets by mail, which will fuily pre- 
pare students by dictation, one dollar. 


Stenography Can be Taught by Mail with 
Perfect Success. 


INDEPENDENCE. By JOHN 


of “The 
With iltustrations. 











Separate Courses of Commercial Penman- 
ship. A Good Business Hand Acquired 
in One Month, 

Cali or address 


MISS LAMB, 
Room 33, Third Floor, Gilsey Build- 
ing. 1,193 Broadway, N. Y., 


Between Twenty-eighth and Twenty-ninth Streets, 
NEXT DOOR TO DOCKSTADER’S THEATER. 








NO 2 “DAISY” CASE, 


Finished in Wa'nut, Cherry and Antique Som 1646 
inches diameter, *4 inches h gh. Price, ® po or 
for one postal card besring your name and a 
we will send curoaler with cuts,description and eeiees 
of 8 of our most popular ca:cs. 


ANDREWS M?F'G CO. 
76 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


The Table: 


By Alessandro eect who has been 24 years 
with the Delmonice’s. The work is endorsed by 
the Delmonico’s, Menus forevery day of the year. 
The greatest book on culinary art ever published. 
Throw all other cook books away ; this embraces and 
exceeds them all. 
IT IS A MASTERPIECE OF ITS KIND. 

Ageuts Wanted to Introduce this Work 
inte every Hotel, Restaurant and Private 
Family in the U. 8. 

READ THIS CAREFULLY: 

Mr. Manning sold 164 in 9 days, Miss Hanna 62 in 3 
days, Miss Briggs 109 in 18 days, Mr. Harter 33 in 8 days 

You can do as well. Every one wants it. Write for 
terms. 


It is adopted to the humblest as well as 
the grandest style of living. 

Bound in white Oi) Cloth, dark edges........... $2.50 
Bound in full Seal, Russia marbled edges....... $4.50 
CHARLES L. WEBSTER & CO., 
3 East {4th Street, N. Y. 

“SE italogue of ks of 
“AB Weiet CPRAEK Ted & BOF iRRS 


‘i £14, New V 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


HARPER'S Beessy. . One. Year 














B ZAR. 
HAKPEK H's YUUNG PEOPLE.‘ 200 

@™” HAKPER’S CATALOGUE ‘eottt be sent by mat 
on receipt of ten cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS NEW YO3K. 


THE BARGAIN BOOK STORE. 


Catalogue of New and Old Books free. Send for it 
McHALFE. ROHDE & Co.. 7 and 9 Conrtiandt st.. N.V 


MUSIC. 














SONGS. 
SHE STOOD AMONG THE LILIES. By Frederick Vinal. 
An exceptionally fine song of only ordinary diffi- 


culty. Twoeditions, for Soprano or Alto. Price, 40c. 
WHERE THE OX-EYED DAISIES GROW. 
By Virginia Bryant. 
A pretty and pleasing Waltz Song. Price, 50c 
NO MORE arn NORAH DARLING. 
4. G. Henderson. 
A pleasing we, 7 not difficult, and with a melody 
that sings itself. Price, Sucts. 


PIANO MUSIC. 
GALATEA GAVOTTE 2 2.1xczav warxer. 


A bright and charming composition by the com- 
yser of the well-known “ Militaire.’’ Price, 35cts. 
WARGH OF TRIUMPH, 2 ecawz waco. 
A stirring and excellent Military March of fourth 
grade of difficulty. Price, 6vcts. 
ALBUMBLATT. 4 Zou/s scveEHLMANN. 


A pretty little “piece” somewhat in the style of @ 
nocturne. Price, %cts. 

*,*Any of the above, or any other sheet music will 
be sent postpaid on receipt of retail price. 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO. Cincinnati, O. 
400 19 East 16th St., New York City. 








EDUCATION. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U.S. 
Established 1855. 

% EAST 4TH STREET, N, Y. 


T ACADEMY ' FOR YOUNG LADIES 
AB BO The ty year 
opens on Thursday, September . Wor informa- 
tion or admission apply to Miss PHILENA MCKEEN, 

Principal, Andover, Vass. 


as BROOKLYN HEIGHTS SEMI- 
ARY., 1:8-l40 Montague St., Brooklyn N. Y. 

= a Boarding and Day School for Girls. Re- 
ns Sept 2th. College preparation. Circularsonap- 

> ication. “I mort heartily commend this school un- 
der the new management.” CHARLES E. WesT,LL.D. 


BRYN MAWR COLLEGE 


A COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 




















gram, address as above. 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF LAW 


Twenty Tustructors, 
Ovens October te Address Hon. BE, H, Bennett, 
Dean. 10 Ashburton Piace, Boston. Mass. 


GANNETT INSTITU) ESBS238" LARS®. 


aeGhroular apply to 
¥f Sy. A.) “petring vet 2d, 1889. "he reular app yto 
sani Kev. GEORGE GANNETT, A.M., 

€9 Chester Square, tiosion, Riess 


Clark & Perrin's Home Course of 

Business Training. Atl commercial 

Y 2 f- vanches taught by mail. Write to 

Clark’s College, Erie, Pa. 

HELLMUTH COLLEGE, For Young La- 

dies. Leudon, Ont., Can, Has Few Fquais and no 

Superior in America. ‘Wighest Culture, Litera- 

ture, Music, Arts. cution, Business 

Course, Climate exceptionally bealthy. Cost mod- 

erate. Pupils may * ert any time. For circular, 
address. Rev. E. N ENGLISH, M.A., Principal. 


MEMORY, *"Se4as ‘URAL 


ME* HOD, 
“In every hee | practicable.’’—Rishop Vincent. 
“ Highly meritorious "— Joseph Cook. 
No KESTRICTION. Taught x Chautauqua. Three 
parts, one dotiar each, 


rer tus or lessons, ad- 
ress, 
P.O. Box VAL. 


VI BE 2 W. WHITE, 
ew Haven, Conn. 
THE PRINCETON — school 
* pe sept 18h, 
Inquiries may be adevesses to President PATTON of 
Princeton College, or 
J.B. FINE, Headmaster, PRINCETON, N. J. 














THE VAU ‘AUGH AN TEAC HEKS’ REST. on 
Hudson River. at Tomkin’s Cove, N. Y., is now open 
ndec old ma nagement. 


AGENTS WANTED. 

















EWSPAPER ADV ESTISING. 
ages, 30 Ce 





4. P. ROWELL. &CO., 10 Rprece “Street, N.Y 





tos? Sa day. Samples masta $2. 3 ives, 
5 Lines not under horses’ feet Write ewe 
stersatety Kein holder te @. Holly. Mich. 








Financial. 


THE TAX | LEVY. 


THE tax levy to. be wade in this state 
for state purposes amounts, in the aggre- 
gate, for the current year, to the sum of 
$12 559,055, against the levy, the previous 
year, of $9 039,303 for lke purposes. 
This is an increase of about forty per cent. 
in the rate of taxation for state purposes. 
One of the causes of this increased tuxa- 
tion is a large appropriation amounting 
to $4.450,.270 for work to be done on the 
can+'s o’ the state, which is an increase 
of $£.242,)00 over the appropriation of 
last yeor. There is no valid objection to 
this increase of tsxation to put the canals 
of the state in a better condition. 

Another cause of this increased taxa- 
tion, amounting to about a million of dol- 
lars, grows out of the policy pursued by 
the legislature in respect to the labor of 
convicts in the state-prisons, These pris- 
ons, a few years ago, under the contract 
system, were self-supporting; and such 
they would be to-day if that system had 
been cvuntinued. The legislature, how- 
ever, abolished the system to please a set 
of ignorant labor demaygogs; and ever 
since, after contracts previously made had 
expired, the prisons have ceased to be 
self-supporting. and become a charge 
upon tax-payers to make up the difference 
between the earnings of convicts and 
their cost to the state. The climax of the 
evil was reached under the Yates bil! that 
was passed last year, which was simply a 
bid for the labor vote. The Fassett bill 
passed by the legislature that has just ad- 
journed is certainly a vast improvement 
upon the Yates law; and yet the prospect 
is that under this bill the tax-payers will 
have a deficiency to make up each yearin 
the matter of prison earnings and ex- 
penses. 

We hope that tax-payers throughout the 
state, when called upon to pay their taxes 
next fall, will have a realizing sense that 
the increased rate of taxation is due in 
part to the insane folly of the legislature 
in dealing with the prison-lahor question. 
There is no good reason why they should 
be taxed to the amount of a penny for the 
support of the state-prisons of the state. 
Tbe convicts are abundantly able to earn 
enough to pay all their expenses; and 
they would do so under suitable legisla- 
tiou. The question then is, whether tax- 
payers will submit to a system virtually 
dictated by labor demagogs, or will de- 
mand the best legislation on this subject, 
and give these demagogs notice to take 
the back seat. We think it about time 
for tax-payers to take a hand in determin- 
ing the prison policy of this state. 








THE VEDDER LIQUOR TAX BILL. 


THE legisliture of this state, just be- 
fore its adjournment, passed what is 
known as the Vedder Liquor Tax Bill, 
which, in addition to the !icense fees pro- 
vided for in the Excise Bill, levies a uni- 
form tax of one hundred dollars a year 
upon all places licensed to sell liquors of 
apy kind, to be drunk on the premises, 
and of twenty dollors upon all places li- 
censed simply tosell beer. This tax when 
collected is to be paid into the State Treas- 
ury; and the amount so collected in each 
cuunty is to be credited to such county as 
so much toward the payment of the gen- 
eral state tax due therefrom. The tax is 
not only uniform throughout the state, 
but goes to the ben: fit of the couuty in 
which the collection is made, This is an 
improvement upon the Vedder tax bill 
that was passed last year,and removes 
the chief ground on which Governor Hill 
vetoed that bill. There is no inconsis- 
tency between the Vedder Liquor Tax Bill 
and the Excise Bill, both of which are in 
the hands of Governor Hill and awaiting 
his action, The former simply supple- 
ments the latter, and virtually increases 
the tax on the lquor business beyond 
what it would be simply under the Ex- 
cise Bill. 

The liquor interest of the state and the 
Democratic Party as such are opposed to 
these bills: and it is generally expected 
that Governor Hill, who last fall was 














the rum candidate, and was elected by th 
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rum party, will veto both. The simple 
truth is that the people of this state must, 
in order to secure any efficient legislation 
in the way of restriction upon the liquor 
business, get rid of Governor Hill, or 
elect a legislature that can and will over- 
come his vetoes of bills passed in the in- 
terests of the temperance cause. He is 
the fast friend of the liquor interest 
against the public good. 





NATIONAL BANKS OF NEW YORE 
CITY. 


New York City National Bank Stocks 
continue to appreciate in value, their de- 
sirability as investments being well known. 
Last week we printed the quarterly state- 
ments of a number of them and this week 
those of two more. The following sum- 
mary gives the important items: 

CONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK. 


PG an ctidtenteccenteds renee ey = 
err rerre 1.000.000 

0 EE a eee ee 200,000 
Undivided profits... ............ 107,200 

NATIONAL PARK BANK. 

DS. sc waraveraaiveéckenseakor $33,045,578 
I ns icv cee sensexeaven 2,000,000 
NS ac wrns awn wkd winch anand écntae 1,500,000 
Undivided profits. ..............0. 495,733 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


OF late the bulls have had matters very 
much after their own liking. The argu- 
ments which have been presented on the 
side of higher prices for several weeks 
past have atlast had their effect, and the 
rise commenced with a vim totally un- 
expected. It was feared that the Oregon 
and Transcontinental corner would unset- 
tle the market and check the upward 
movement; but, instead, the opposite re- 
sult followed, for it gave the shorts a 
scare which extended to other stocks and 
intensly stimulated the advance else- 
where. Of course the late rise was based 
mainly upon easy money, good crop pros- 
pects and improvement in the railroad 
situation, but other considerations as- 
sisted. There was an important short in- 
terest, which has now been well eliminated 
leaving the market lacking that element 
of strength. Onthe other hand, public 
confidence is reviving, the general outlook 
warranting a much more hopeful feeling. 
As evidence of this is the fact that within 
the past two weeks over $40,000,000 of 
new securities have been offered for pub- 
lic subscription by banking-houses who 
have been waiting fora favorable opportu- 
nity. Further proof was shown in the in- 
creased activity on the Stock Exchange and 
the firmness with which every attack from 
the bear side was resisted. ‘The ‘ street” 
seemed to suddenly forget the past and 
only look forward to the future. The 
grangers naturally cffered the best in- 
ducements for a speculative movement; 
these having been unduly depressed by 
recent conditions, while reports of crop 
prospects and current earnings strength- 
ened confidence in them. St. Paul was 
the leader, advancing upon a renewal of 
the reports that more harmonious rela- 
tions with Northwest were rendered prob- 
able through the operations of the Van- 
derbilt-Morgan party. The Vanderbilts 
have an immense interest in Northwest; 
Drexel, Morgan & Company are under- 
stood to have been heavy buyers of St. 
Paul for several months past; one of their 
associates, Mr. Samuel Spencer, formerly 
of the Baltimore and Ohio, has recently ex- 
amined the physical condition of St. Paul 
and is expected to make a favorable re- 
port; while London, where Mr. Morgan 
has been for some time past, showed par- 
ticular confidence in St. Paul. These ru- 
mors convinced the ‘ street” that some 
such schemes as these were in contempla- 
tion, if not actual progress, tho no very 
clear idea has been furnished as to the 
character of the ‘closer relations.” 
Northwest sympathized with St. Paul, 
and all the grangers were additionally 
helped by reports of large current earn- 
ings; Burlington and Quincy and North- 
west being conspicuously mentioned in 
this respect. Next in point of strength 
and activity came the coalers, which ad- 
vanced mainly upon the announcement 
of arise in the price of coal. The slow 
demand for the latter, however, acted ad- 
versely, and it remains to be seen how the 
improvement in the iron trade just devel- 


-of collapse. 


An export of $3,500,000 gold on Satur- 
day caused a temporary flurry and at 
other times realizations produced a some- 
what unsettled feeling; and yet a firm 
undertone prevailed, while fresh buying 
followed every decline. The bull leaders 
are now prospecting upon what plan of 
action to continue the campaign. The 
Southern roads seem to be looked upon 
with considerable favor, and it would 
cause no surprise if some of these were 
given a spurt, especially as the grangers 
have had a considerable rise and could 
not be lifted much higher without danger 
To keep the market in 
healthy shape, reactions and an evening- 
up process are necessary; the result being 
that stocks usually neglected are receiv- 
ing increased attention. This was par- 
iculaily the case with some of the Trust 
stocks, such as the Lead Trust, Sugar 
Trust, Chicago Gas Trust, Cotton, Oil 
and other shares of this class, which offer 
attractions to the speculator, if not the 
investor. The bulls evidently calcu- 
late very largely upon the help of 
easy money, with call loans rul- 
ing at 2 per cent and time money 
at 24@3}3 per cent. for 60 to 90 days, 
with encouraging crop reports, with gen- 
eral trade on a small and conservative 
basis, with railroad earnings increasing, 
both gross and net, with more harmony 
in railroad management than has been 
seen in years; and with reform insured 
through the efforts of our great banking- 
houses and their following, the chances 
are certainly very Jargely in favor of the 
bulls. The bears, however, look with sus- 
picion upon the attempts to increase our 
silver circulation, upon the difficulty of 
handling the surplus, upon the weakness 
of some of our railroad systems and upon 
the dangers of excessive money and con- 
sequent inflation. Still, these are ques- 
tions of the future, and receive little con- 
sideration in the present temper of specu- 
lation. 

The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 


May 25. May 18. Differences. 
L@ANBc....... 000 $412,472,100 $413,"85,000 Dec.. $812,300 
Specic........0« 82,196,100 83,485,100 Dec. 1,287,000 
Legal tenders 45,465,700 = 41,551,500 Inc.. 1,884,200 
Deposits........ 442,425,500 443,929,100 Dec. 1,508,300 
Circuiation.... 4.068,960 4,014,500 Dec.. 10,600 


The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities : 





Specie.........+. $82,196,100 $85,483,100 Dec.. $1,287,000 
Legal tenders.. 43,465,700 41,581,500 Inc. 1,184,200 
Total reserve. .$125,661,£00 $125,054,600 Inc.. $597,200 
Reserve requ’d 
against depos- 
IS....ceeeeeeees 110,606,450 110,982,275 Dec:. 375,825 
Exc’ss of res’ve 
above legal re- 
quirements.... 15,055,350 14,082,325 Inc.. 973,025 


Excess of reserve May 26th, 188¢.............. 28 204,500 
Transactions at the Clearing-house for 
the week : 


Clearings week ending May 25th..... ... $720,487 120 09 
Clearings week ending May /8th........ 681 ,£ 62,852 21 
Balances week ending May 25th........ 34,852, 12 83 
Balances week ending May I8th......... 37,461,960 50 
UNITED STATES BONDS. 

Government bonds were quiet and 

steady. 
Bid Asked. 

436s. 1891, Registered................... 106% 107% 
43s. 1891. Coupon.... ..  -.....00000. 107% 108% 
i es SIs cicccccntacvcenceans 12934 12956 
Oh, Bre II nc ptdeces ctcdsnessecn<te 12984 12 
Currency 66. 1896...... Socccececcesccces 121% . 
Currency 66, 1896..... oe ceceeewee cee I24lG 127 
Currency G8, GPT ..nccccce cccccccces 128 


CITY BANK STOCKS, 


The quotations at the Board to day for 
city bank stocks were as follows: 




























oping will affect these stocks. 








Bid. Asked. Bid. Asked, 
America.. . 180 Wanhattan.. -170 199 
American Ex... 149 152 M _ 
Asbury Park eel M on 
Bowery Nat...... — |¥ 
Butch’ re &Drov" 8.180 — |¥ 125 
ay... 300 |¥ arket cnt 190 = 
9 12% 
148 245 
130 = 
Ghethaw.. _ ar 
Citizens’. -_ — 
East Riv 600 Cl - 
tleventh Ward. 0 ~- 
First Nat’).....-. 24m - = 
Fourth Nat’l..... 3 «(le a 
Fifth Ave.....-- 50 - ne 
Fourteenth St....160 — - 
German a" n. a 12 Republic. . .. 167 - 
. — |Shoe & weather 147 155 
— |Seaboard Nat’l..140 — 
— jSecond Nat’l.....7 25 — 
— |Seventh Nat’l....1% — 
cent =| leet erie 10 
udson — |S8t. NicLoias 2 1 
ve & Trad’s.40 545 'Tradesmen’s oo & = 
rving.. seeeessee 170) = — [Third Nat’l...... — is 
eather Man't...282 — |Union ........... Sty - 
zincoln Nat'l. MH — ad mg me age - 
Madison Square-100 105 | WestSide Bank - 
Western Nat’l.. 7M — 


FINANCIAL ITEMS, 

Fifteen years ago any bank in New 
York which had a line of deposits amvuunt- 
ing to $10,000,000 was counted an im- 
mense corporation. To-day there are 
fifteen such banks in the city and there 
are five which have more than $20,000,000 
of deposits in their vaults—viz.: 

Chemical National............. $26,279,100 


fl Re 24,839,500 
pk RR eee 24 618,000 
Fourth National................ 20,678,600 
Importers’ and Traders’....... 23,245,800 

GINTE Se 6 cu are ssceennnn $119,669,000 


Some of our large wholesale and retail 
houses are now doing a very prosperous 
business. In the dry-goods line, espe- 
cially is this true. The recent large auc- 
tion sale has attracted to the city a large 
number of buyers from distant parts of 
the country, which fact has benefited 
business greatly. Other public sales are 
to foilow, which will keep buyers here 
and influence materially the June trade. 

The good harvest prospects have stimu- 
lated business, and given a very cheerful 
outlook in all directions. The hay crop, 
one of the most important, is by recent 
rains, made secure from any thought of 
damage by drouth; sunshine now is all 
that is wanted to make this year’s pro- 
duction probably the largest on record. 
The crop of wheat also promises to be 
immense. 

The low price of iron has at last in- 
duced more active purchases,and a gen- 
uine improvement can be noted in the 
iron trade in general, This is particularly 
true of steel rails, orders for over 65.000 
tons having been placed recently chiefly 
for Southern and Southwestern roads. 

British capital continues to seek invest- 
ment in American enterprises. Railroads, 
mining and cattle ranches have each had 
their turn of attractiveness to the British 
investor, and now they are turning their 
attention to our breweries, salt-wells and 
flour-mills. The average Britisher grum- 
bles a good deal about his experiences 
with American finances, perhaps with 
good reason, but he comes here ‘ just the 


same. 

That the dry goods market could stand 
an auction sale of about $1,500,000 worth 
of cotton goods in one day at a decline of 
only about 7} per cent. from regular 
prices is excellent evidence of the healthy 
condition of trade. At least that is how 
dry goods men regard it. 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


AND OTHER DESIRABLE 


SECURITIES 
For INVESTORS. 


sasatite! Fisk & Sons, 


BANFERS, 
NASSAU STREET. NEW YORK. 


HROWN BROTHERS & C0. 


NEW YORK. 
MEMBERS OF NEW YORK, PHILADEL ts AND 
BALTIMORE. STOCK EXCHANGE 
Execute orders for all anf eee 


BUY AND SELL BILLS OF EXCHANGE 


On Great Britain and Ireland, the Continent, Austra- 
lia and West Indies. 


° ; ‘ 
Issue Commercial and Travelers’ Credits 
AVAILABLE IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 
Make Telegraphic Transfers of Money, 
BETWEEN THIS COUNTRY. EUROPE AND BRIT- 
ISH AND DANISH WEST INDIES. 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & C'., London and Liverpoo 


United States Government Financial Agents, for 
England. 


-Vermilye & Co., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 18 MASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY, 


Dealers in Investment Securities, 
BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT NEW 
YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 


SIGHT. 
INVESTORS! 


Had you rather receive four per cent. 
or seven per cent. on your investments? 
You can convince yourself of the abso- 
lute safety of mortgage loans on real es- 
tate at the latter rate in and about Den- 
ver, Col., by addressing 

ACHESON & WARREN, 
Times Building, Denver, Col. 
REPRESENTED BY 


A. A. SWEET, 8 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 
F. W. BALDWIN, 21 Spruce Street, New York. 


THEE Orr, BLE Ze ST COMPANY OF 
OnUWAHA, NEBRASEA, 


Offe1s its 10-year PML trust. ASK Bonds interest 
ath c¢ cent. payable semi-annually at Impor‘ers’ 
and Traders’ National Bank, New York,secured by 
first mortgages on improved real estate in Eastern 
Nebraska, deposited with Farmers’ Loan & Trust 
Co. of New York,Trustee. Correspondence requested 
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H. C. SPEER, Banker, 


TOPEKA, KANSAS, 
I offer this day choice Municipal Bonds pur- 
chased Rd Cae El Dusiness inspection and ap. ap- 





























apes my a yo 

° 20 ray ‘County, Refund’ es a 

il. "000 Lane os : ues 

iif. 0 City of Colby, “ ae 

IV. »500 City of South Hutchinson, *Refund- 
ng > due 

V. $10,000 School Dist. 6’s, various maturities 

vi. $3450 00 City of Hutchinson, R k. due 1919 

Vil. 2 5.4 0 Scott County, Refund’g 6's 

VILI. $32,000 Haskell County és: “ iv HY 

IX. $39.060 Stevens Couaty, * 6's, “ 1919 

xX. $90,000 Reno County, Railroad 6's, “ 


1 
Prices to net investor to 6 per cent. we. 
Subscriptions received for amounts of $500 and up- 


ward. Correspondence invited. Topeka, May 25. 1889. 


MISSOURI TRUST Co. 
CASH CAPITAL $200,000. 
EPs FOR SALE ITS 


KE 
6 Per Cent.Certified Bonds and Debentur 
6 Per Cent, and7 sa Gost. First Mortgage 





and on special contracts vil mame investments for 
clients in First Mortgage Loans 2 
EIGH rT 


EN ?. 
All loans made on CORN G ROWING lands of the 
est. Twelve years’ ae mt ae and $4,C00,000 in. 
vested « ithout loss to an y. for particulars, ad- 
o- the a, atS «a MO. 
0. A. CRANDALL. Pres. L. FAULHABER. ER. Treas. 


ye 


ANSAS CITY 
PAID-UP Ga AND Secu Si. 40,000.00, 
Offers Ten- Year Debentures and Five-Year Guar. 
anteed Real Estate Mort ages drawing 6 Per Cent, 
Interest. a M. JARVIS, President, 
ROLAND R. Cosntam, fee retary. 
Eastern Office. 239 Breadway. New Vork, 











Money comes from Europe 
by millions to lend in little 
sums of $100 up on farms and 
city property. Banks are send- 
ing it. 

Hadn't you better know how 
lending is done here? 

Our primer tells. 


Tue Kansas City Investment Company, 
Kansas City, Missouri; or 





WESTERN COLLECTIONS: We offer 4 
services as collecters in Kansas City and Weste 
me to MERCANTILE HOUSES AND BAN Ks. 
e ch arge on items of $250 or less 25 cts: larger 
amounts 75 cts per $1,000.; or will remit balances on Ist 
and 15tb each month, in even hundreds, at par. 
for our blanks, etc. Liberal terms and pr. mesecuri- 
ty to those having idle money to deposit same_ with 
= Besking House of 8. P.GRIFFITH & CO., Kansas 
‘ity, 


JOHN MATTLER & CO., 
DENVER, COLO. 


Are prepared to offer city lots from $i00 upwards 

that will earn the purchaser a very handsome return 

upon his investment. Improved property that will 

return from & to 15 percent. per annum. First mort- 

gee, ~ from 6 to 10 per cent. Correspondence 
cite 


DENVER INVESTMENTS. 


We can invest any amount from $500 to $500,900 in 
Real Estate or in first mortgage loans with absolute 
safety. Real Estate pays from 10 per cent. to 5) per 
cent.; loans pay from 6 per cent. to8 per cent. Write 
to us about what you want and see what we can do 
for you. 


MERRITT & CROMMON, 
P.O, Box 2101, Denver, Colorado. 


TOWNSEND & ©O 
Farms, Gavaens Bed K Dairy Lands, 


Cc 
REAL ESTATE. PoSN GENTS, 
Jefferson Country Abstracts. 
Investments made for non-residents. 
__ 1024 14th Street, Denver, Colorado. 


JOHNSON, McLAUGHLIN & BROWN. 
First Mortg age Loans. 


Highest ccotenentes of go standing. Thorough 
experience. Gees a Sases of interest. Choice Western 
investments. 

JOHNSON, “MoLAUGHLIN, & BROWN, 


Nase N 


DENVER, COLO. 


THOUSANDS of Eastern pacple who have never 
seen Denver have made money by investing there. 
Money loans at ¥ per cent. on good security. Iguaran- 
tee 8 per cent. on investments. Have ha 7 years ex- 
perience in Denver. ‘Ba transactions last year were 
over $1.800, “eu. — nents = 
for amph. et, “ Facts enver ”’--to- 

POR. BURCHARD., DENVER, Cole. 


NEBRASKA LOAN AND TRUST 00. 
HASTINGS, NEBRASKA. 
Capital $500,000. Surplus. $125,000. 
First Mortgage Real Estate Loans made and guaran- 
teed. Long Time Debentures issued by the Company 
secured by First Mortgages held_by trustees. Inter- 
est payable ag the Chemical National Bank, New 

York. No better secarteties offered investors 

of Eastern and Western references furnished if de- 
sired.Correspondence requested. Write for particulars 
JAS B. HEARTWELL, Pres E.C. WEBSTER, Tress 
‘A. L. CLARKE, Vice Pres. C. P. WessTeR, Cashier. Cashier. 


8% GUARANTEED LOANS. 
COE BROS. & CO., 


914 17th Strett, Denver, Colo. 


Special attention giveu to investments for non-resl- 
dents, Money loaned only on good real ¢s' state secu 

rit 
References: First National Bank, Marquette, Mich. 
Colorado National Bank, Denver, — 86 


S/FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS 


HS, oe are and Ais, bax 
Strobach & Munter Mo 
RITORY, negotiate ~ per 4 Fine tortgage 


GUARANTEE PRINCIPAL AND ag 
Have invested over $500,000 for our patvens without } 
Spokane Falls has 5 Railroads in actual o ete 
and two in course of construction, ‘lesa mille, = 4 
fied industries, is situated in the center of rich agri 
ural, timber and mining aletrie t. Population, 1 Sted. 
and Warrants for Sale. Correspondence 80 


STF ROBACH & MUNTER, SPOKANE FALLS, 


RB 
FIRST. NATIONAL BANK STOCK. 12 PE 
12% Cent. Certificatesof Deposit. 9 Per Cen teak 
ns. 8 Per Cent. Debe: — me age ask 
and Investment Ce. F 



































LEWIS S ReED, Pres. JAMES W. SAVAGE, V.-Pres. 
HENRY W.YATES,Treas. C. B. SCHMIDT, Secretary, 






e can 
you @ lis ist of stockholders wich if you correspond 
with you will invest with u: 


* 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


(709) 21 

















If anacre of land is in an old and thickly 
settled country it may be worth $50, or 
$100; possibly more. But if it is in the 
West, in a new country, say in Kansas, it 
may only be worth $10, and this for rich, 
fertile soil, Such land has a future. 

Now would you be willing to loan 2, or 3, 
er 4 dollars on an acre of such land? 

The S. L. DAVIDSON MORTGAGE CO., 

of Wichita,Kansas, are doing this and wil} 
be glad to tell you of their methods and 
business, and many things about the West. 

Send them your address. 


DENVER 
RANKS AMONG THE FIRST 


of Western cities for real estate investments and 

a It is no longer necessary for Eastern capital- 
take 5 per cent. securities - naatety. 

HIGk for mutual p 





ioe usiness so 


ILE 
1551 HICK oe BAILEY, Colo 
References: THE INDEPENDENT, People’s Savings 
and Depe Deposit Bank, Denver. 


TACOMAWASHINGTON 


8% debentures (interest quarterly). 7 and 8% 
nteed first mortages on city and farm 
perty. Particular attention paid to invest- 
ments for savings banks, trustees and individu- 
als. For fullillustrated information, maps, etc., 
and any special information concerning this 
wonderful city and investments therein, mailed 
free. Address, Oakland Land, Loan and 
Trust Company, Tacoma, Washington. 


TWENTY FIVE CENTS A WEEK 


Saved and Invested Quarterly in the Certificates of the 
National Batdes and Investment Associa- 
tien of Denver, Colorad», in nine 5°00 

ddress to the IT, TO. $200 d get 00» 0 
r addres: ation and g - 
Send you ulars and References, 
Office: 1617 Lawrence St., Denver, Col. 


“THE MIDDLESEX 
BANKING COMPANY 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
Capital Paid in, $600,000. 

Offers 6 Ber cent. DEBENTURES and 
GUARAN TEED MORTGAGE NOTES 
UNION TRUST COMPANY. of New York, and SE- 

ja aad COMPANY, of Hartford, Trustees for De- 


a om 1872 and HAS ALWAYS BEEN under the su- 
ision of CONNECTICUT BANK COMMISSIONERS. 
The amount of bonds which this Company can issue 
or guarantee is LIMITED BY LAW 
Insurance Companies, Banks, other Corporations, and 
Trustees have invested largely in these securities. 


Robert N. Jackson, President, Middletown, Conn. 
ay & Vinton Co. Western Managers,8t.Paul,Minn, 
RANCH OFFICES: 54 Equitable Building, ppemton. 


























i Walnut St., Philadelphia. FRANK K.J NSON, 
New York Agent. With Gilder & Farr, 31-33 Broad St. 
D. G. PEABODY & CO., 
Mortgages on Best State 
Denver, | and Oity Property. 
J 
, 6% 8% and 10% 
Co lo, SAFETY GUARANTEED 
Write for particulars. 
RARE 
INVESTMENT. 
Subscribe now for stock of Hartford Western Land 
Co. Experienced management. One-third already 
taken. Dividends will average nearly twenty per 
cent. Write for particulars. 
280 Main St. Hartford Conn. 
Denver Investments. 
We offer for investment only the best and safest 
properties in localities where rapid enhancement of 
values is assured. We recommend only the most 
conservative investments. Write ror pew map, book 
on Denver, pamphlet, cuts and detailed information, 


Albert M. Carson & Co » Denver, Colo, Colo- 
rado Managers of Hamilton Loan and Trust Co., N.Y. 


T. J. DOWNEN. ROBT. GIBSON. 


DOWN EN-GIBS ON 


INVESTM 0c ENT. SO.» 


CAsH CAPITAL FULLY PAID IN, $25, on 
Investments in Real t state made for non- 
py Placing First Mortgage Loans 
ty. 
“Reterences. ist National Bank, Pueblo, Colo. 


SURPLUS 20 PER CENT. 


17 Years in Winfield. 


Order Your 6 Per Cent. Loans from 


Winfield Mortgage & Trust Co., 
WINFIELD, KANSAS. 
—————, 


WESTERN INVESTMENTS 


If made through reliable and experienced suurces, 
should prove profitable. COLORADO is now the 
best fleld for iny estments in realty. The subscriber 
has had along and wide experience in this line. The 
responsible positions held by him in the last twenty- 
three years should inspire confidence. From 1867 to 
1815, Secretary Land Department Kansas Pacific 
Railway Company; 1875 to 1883, Land Commissioner 
for said Company, and for Union Pacific Railway 
Company; 1883 to present time, Manager the Platte 
Land Company, Limited, also General Land Agent 
Union Pacific Railway Company. Special references 
given if required. Address 
S. J. CILMORE, 
P.O. Box 2945. Larimer St., Denver, Colo: 
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10% SYNDICATE INVESTMENTS 10% 


With assured ured large profits. 


8% REAL ESTATE BONDS 8% 


With guaranteed pone sia and profits. 


8% FIRST MORTGAGES 8% 


City Property, Principal and Interest guaranteed: 
48 are no other mortgages in the market. 
Send for Company Record and Circulars. 


THE WINNER INV! INVESTMENT CO,, 
WILLIAM H, PARMENTER, 
General Agent, 50 State St., Boston, Mass, 








THE RICHMOND AND WEST POINT 
TERMINAL RAILWAY 


AND 


WAREHOUSE COMPANY'S 
Five Per Cent. 
Consolidated ist Mortgage 


Collateral Trust Gold Bonds 


OF MARCH I, 1889.—DUE MARCH 1, 1914, 
BUT REDEEMABLE BY THE COMPANY AT PAR 
ANY TIME BEFORE MATURITY. 


ISSUE OF $5,000,000. 


TOTAL AMOUNT OF MORTGAGE, 
$24,300,000. 
THE CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK, TRUSTEE. 


INTEREST PAYABLE MARCH1 AND SEPT.1. 
PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST PAYABLE IN 
GOLD. 

REFERRING TO THE EXTRACTS FROM 
A LETTER FROM THE TREASURER OF 
THE COMPANY, APPENDED HERETO, 
WE ARE AUTHORIZED TO OFFER THE 
ABOVE 85,000,000 OF BONDS FOR PUB- 
LIC SUBSCRIPTION. 

APPLICATIONS FOR THE BONDS WILL 
NOW BE RECEIVED AT THE OFFICES 
OF THE UNDERSIGNED AT THE PRICE 
OF 86 PER CENT. AND ACCRUED INTER- 
EST, THE RIGHT BEING RESERVED TO 
CLOSE THE SUBSCRIPTION AND TO AD- 
VANCE THE PRICE WITHOUT NOTICE, 
ALSO TO REDUCE OR REJECT ALL AP- 
PLICATIONS OFFERED. 

ALLOTMENTS WILL BE MADE IMME- 
DIATELY AFTER THE SUBSCRIPTIONS 
HAVE CLOSED, WHEN 5 PER CENT. OF 
THE AMOUNT OF BONDS ALLOTTED 
WILL BE PAYABLE. 

BONDS WILL BE READY FOR DELIV- 
ERY MAY 28, 1889, AND APPLICATION 
WILL BE MADE TO LIST THEM AT THE 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE IMME- 
DIATELY THEREAFTER. 

FORMS OF THE BOND AND C 
THE MORTGAGE 


OPIES OF 
(BOTH OF WHICH 
HAVE BEEN EXAMINED AND AP- 
PROVED IN ALL RESPECTS BY OUR 
COUNSEL) CAN BE OBTAINED FROM 
THE UNDERSIGNED. 


Maitland, Phelps & Co., 
Kessler & Co. 


Extractsof letter from Mr. A.J. Rauh, Treasurer 
of R.& W P. T. R’way and Warehouse Co., dated 
May 15th, 1889, to Messrs. Maitland, Phelps & Co. and 
Kessler & Co.: 

This company, through the ownership of stocksand 
bonds thereof,cont:ols the following tnree great 
systems of Southern railroads, viz.: 

Miles. 
Richmond and Danville........3,0°3 

Including Steamboat Line 

from West Point, Va., to Bal- 

timore, Md. — equivalent 
railroad mileage........... ... 200 3,265 wiles. 
East Tennessee, Virginia and 

Georgia system................ 
Georgia Central system......... 2,269 

Inclujing Savannah and 

New York Steamship Line 

and Savannah and Boston 

Steamship Line—equivalent 

railroad mileage.............. 300 


1,614.3 


2,569 
7,446.3 

These systems of railroads extend from 
Washington, D.C., through all of the South- 
ern States east of the Mississippi River, in- 
cluding Tennessee, touching all of the prin- 
cipal Southern seaports excepting one, and 
all of the principal cities and towns in these 
Southern States. 

The benefits to accrue from the unification 
of these three systems are: Maintenance of 
rates, economy, extended connections and 
improved facilities, which will, doubtless, 
result in a large increase of revenue and 
decrease in operating expenses. 

The statements of the various systems of roads 

controlled by the R. and W. P. Terminal Warehouse 
Co., including branches and auxiliary lines, for their 
respective fiscal years ending in 1888, were: 
Gross Earnings. Net Earnings. Tl ixed Charges. 
$28,215,557 810,392,177 $7,563,938 
Showing earnings over fixed charges of #2,928,239 
Out of which the dividends paid were 1,745,688 
Leaving asurplus over all fixed charges, 

Ghvatame, G00 ie Oikos cc scckctnk ctccesceee 1,182,551 

The capitalization, per mile, of these properties, 
exclusive of the securities owned and controlled by 
this company, is as follows: 








Stock Bonds 

per mile. per mile. 

Richmond and Danville Railroad... 5,730 17,215 
East Tennessee, Virginia and 

Cees 35.148 21,076 

Georgia Central 6,522 9,864 

Average 11,956 15,382 
Entire system, including the secu- 
rities of the Richmond and West 
Point Terminal Railway and 
Warehouse Company outstand- 

in cde cneyeccanetncadubasnisienecince 18,000 17,300 





Referring to the issue of $5,000,000 of the company’s 


5 per cent. consolidated first mortgage collateral gold 
trust bonds, recently sold to a syndicate represented 
by your good selves, I would here state that they 
constitute a first lien on certain stocks and bonds (as 
particularly enumerated in the mortgage) having a 
market value of $7,460,000, but for purpose of cor trol 
are valued at $7,530,500. These bonds are alsu a sec- 
ond lien on certain stocks and bonds (likewise de- 
scribed in this mortgage, on which the company’s 
$5,500 0L0 6 per cent. collateral trust bonds are a first 
lien) with a market value of $12,077,550 and which are 
valued on the books of the company for purposes of 
control at $14,541,300. 

The estimated revenue of this company for 1869, 
considering the income of the railroada controlled 
by it to be uot more than last year, will be $1,096,696. 

In addition to the revenue above stated, interest 
may be expected on the following bonds owned by 
the company: 
$1,335,000 Western North Caro- 

lina Con. Mortgage 6 per cent. 


EI Soi  cecevbdvicstcsécnness $79,500 
$315,600 North Eastern R. R. Co. 
G. M. 6 per cent. bonds. ....... 18,900 


— — $98,400 

$1,195,066 
The fixed charges of this company, in- 
cluding the 5 per cent. dividend on its 
$5 000,000 preferred stock and interest on 
the present issue of $5,000,000 Bonds 

(also expenses of management), will be. $1.060,000 





RELIABLE6 PER cunt. INVESTMENTS 


Negotiate 

MEAD’S TAT Korks Neb. 
6 percent. & a van A bord 

percent. first mortgage guaran coupon bonds, 
6 percent debenture Secarea by first mortgages held 
in trust by Title Guarantee and Tru 
Coseage Nl. Loans limited to 
te. Principal and interest 
TILE NATIO AL BANK, NE 
nicipal, County and School Bonds. 
George G, Nichols & Schuyler N, 
51 Exchange Place, New York 





12% LEGAL RATE- Dak. If you wish that rate 
Guaranteed, send tor geniomen’ vames 
residing near you who have made investments with 
BANK MINOT, DAKOTA, they will tee you that 
they are a solid investment. 


SAFE AND PROFITABLE 









CAPITAL, $1,060,000. 


7 GUARANTEED LOANS. 
6 fo GOLD DEBENTURES. 
5 SAVINGS CERTIFICATES. 


Interest and princi al pagante in New York, Thirty- 
yours experience. estor ever lost a dollar, or 
aited a day for his dues. 
“i vings Certificates 4 sums of $5 and upwards con 
vertible at any time. 


Our Securities are largely held by Trustees, Guard. 
one Oatioges, —i~ A Banks and Investors throughout 


For references, testimonials aad full information ap- 
ply to the 


Western Farm Mortgage Trust Co., 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS. 


"1 State St., ALBAny, N. Y. SMa se. N 
mes uk Bk PHILADELPHIA se SIS 


y YEARS OF 
SUCCESS 


Without loss to investorsa good reason for buying the 
Oebenture Bonds and Mortgage Louns of the 


AMERICAN INVESTMENT Co. 


Assets, $2,000,000.00. Highest rate of interest con 
sistent with choicest — Ask 4 information 
H. E,. SIMMONS, V. Pres’ E. 5. ORMSBY, Pres t 


1590 NASSAU ST.. NEW YORK CITY 


Ty, GUARANTEED AND YOUR PRO- 
° PORTION OF THE PROFITS. 


The Roanoake Investment Co., of Kansas City, 
a Land and Building Association, offers $50,000 reas- 
ury Stock which is to be soid for working capital. 
Stockholders comprise many leading citizens. rite 
fer particulars. ROANOKE INVESTMENT Cu., 
Kansas City, Mo. 











REAL ESTATE 


DENVER INVESTMENTS 


Land “in Denver is cheaper than in any city of its 
size and importance in America. We have purchased 
here for Eastern clients7 years, and always to i, -* 
Many have made 100 per cent. in 1 to 3 Only 
safe conservative bargains recommended. Write 
for Map. Circulars and References. 


H. B. CHAMBERLIN & BROS., 
Box 1934 DENVER, COL. 


TEXAS LOANS AT EIGHT PER CENT. 


ars’ experience ds and seven 
years ee won a hy —_ on — Estate in 
exas, bsolute Security. Interest and —— 
—— Ry Loans pay § per cent. net to investor. 
A 


€88 
E, B. CHANDLER, 
San Antonio, Texas. 


Sagorenee by permission to The Christiun Union or 
Independent,.”” New York City, 


McIntosh & Mygatt, 


BANKERS. 
DENVER, COLORADO. 


FRANCIS L. HINE, Agent, 
96 Broadway, N. Y. 


Choice SEVEN per cent. 
FIRST BOBTOAGE L@ANS on_ prime 
DENVER perty. lutely safe. We thor- 
oughly exam Ne all ae estate upon which w 
loans. These HIGH BRAD A dal 
now on sale at our New York office in | 
amounts. Interest payable semi-ann at our 
Denver Banking Heuse, or New York 0 ice. Cor- 
respondence invited. 

e refer toCHASE NATIONAL BANK. New York. 


DENVER-COLORADO 


8 % Net on improved inside property from one 
0 


to five = > Soa ation and references 
y 
D. F. CARMICHAEL, Denver, Col. 











United States Trust Co. 


OF NEW YORK, 
NO. 49 WALL STREET, 
Capital and Surpius 


EIGHT MILLION DOLLARS. 


This com isa le de tery for mon B pasa 
into court, “and is authorized to ax as guardian 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 


which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 

five days’ notice, will be entitled to interest for 

the one time they may ——- with the company. 
utors, of estates, ap 


rt 
females unaccustomed to the transaction of busin 
as well as religious and benevolent institutions, wi 
find this company a convenient depository for money. 


JOHN 4. STEWART, President. 
GEORGE BLISS, Vice-President. 
JAMES S. CLARK, Second Vice-President 
TRUSTEES: 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, 
ROBERT B. MINTURN, 
GEO. HENRY WARREN, 
GEORGE BLIss, 
WILLIAM LiBBey, 
JOHN CROSBY BROWN, 
EDWARD COOPER, 
W. BAYARD CUTTING, 
JOHN A. STEWART, CHARLES S. SMITH, 
HENRY E. LAWRENCE, WILLIAM ROCKEFELLER, 
ERASTUS CORNING, Alb., ALEXANDER FE. ORR, 
8S. B. CHITTENDEN.B’k’n.. WILLIAM H. MACY, JR., 
JOHN HARSEN RHOADES, CHARLES E. BILL, 
Wo. D. SLOANE. 
Henry L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
Lous G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 


TRAVELLERS 


WHO HAVE OCCASION TO VISIT EUROPE 
during the summer, should purchase a book of 
Cheque Bank Cheques, which can be cashed on pres- 
entation, at upwards of 2,00@ Banking Houses, 
without charge. Apply for particulars, 


AGENCY CHEQUE BANK, 


2 Wall Street, New York. 


Reger, OF Ad | COMP ITION OF THE 
NATIONAL PAR ANK, New York City, at 
the close of business May iste 1889: 


RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts. 
Sn cdbinetgncdecegenenantnonenhesions 
United States bonds to secure circulation. 50, 
United States La to secure Gopeeits 250. 
Other stocks, bonds etc : 
Due from other national banks 


d 


WILSON G. HUNT, 
CLINTON GILBERT, 
DANTEL BD. LorD, 
SAMUEL SLOAN, 
JAMES Low, 

WM. WALTER PHELPS, 
D. WILLIS JAMES, 
JOHN J. ASTOR, 























Due from state banks and bankers 1,9 
Real estate banking-house........... ..... 750,000 00 
DERE BORE GIRRNB. oc cccccccccccccescocesces 60,500 63 
Fresntams eRiecasstimesnbemsessbeoseee 62,709 98 
Checks and other cash items.. 3 


Exchanges for Clearing-house.. 
Bills of other banks 


Specie 
Legal-tender | Reps 
Due from U. 3. Treasurer.. 


LIABILITIES 


Content stock paid os Roaddaveidateabinwceel $2,000.000 00 
ios ccoceanee . 1,500,000 OU 
Undivided profits. : 495.733 16 
Dividends unpaid...... 3.184 
Individual deposits subj 12,374,064 37 
Demand certificates of deposit. 43,525 91 
Certitied checks............s00++ 1,175,710 18 
Casbier’s checks outstanding.. 25,283 
Depcsits U. 8. disbursing officers... 16¢,039 21 
Due to other national banks............... 050 
= to state — private 4 and bank- 

bodccicveden ss nonsepecccocsecocesévceqeccecs 4 097,68 688 28 





Oc nncees gins eiandcces) seeccenpno ned $33, 045, 5,578 8 23 
STATE OF Buw YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 838.: 

1, GEQ. §. HICKOK. Cashier of the National Park 
Bank, yy. City, do solemnly 8 swear that the above 
statem ae is true, to the t of my knowledge 
and belief, and that the ~ a. cies on back of the re- 
port have been earefully fliled out and correctly rep- 
resent the true state of the several matters therein 


contained. 
GEO. 8. HICKOK, Cashier. 
Sworn to and sulgpmes before me this 20th day of 
May, 1889. . A. MATIN, Notary Public, 
Kings co Certificate filed in_ New York. 
Correct—Attest : 


EUGENE KELLY. } 
V. UUMFORD MOORE, Directors. 
EBENEZER K. WRIGHT, § 





EPORT OF THE C oN prsien oF THE 
CONTINENTAL NAT L New 
Y oxk, at the close of business = the th 7 ras May, 






RESOURCES. 
$5,017,475 09 
52.000 vO 
184,509 69 
4.030 00 
7“ ,U00 UO 
34,511 81 
Due from banks.............. 168 B37 LO 
Other cash items............. 8.191 W— 4,452,178 40 
DE, cnccccvccccsccccccccccsccsocascesonse $10,331,854 99 
Capial stock 
lus fund 
on ivided profits. 7, 
Circulation 3.7 
Dividends unpaid i 
Individual deposits subject to chec 
Indivfdual oeposit for _eiageaes 2,268,799 
National bank deposits.... .......... 2,285,587 40 
State bank deposits............... «- 7,762 US 
Certificates of d 1s] 069 bl 
Cash ier’s checks........ 51,776 6 OL 
 epenbee gnscescecesssoscosess ee $10,551,854 99 9 


Total 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNT New YORK, & 

I, ALFRED _H. TIMPSON, py of the above- 
named bank, do solemnly owene that the above state- 
ment is true, to the best of my knowledge and belief. 

ALFRED H. TIMPSON, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this "20th a ay of 

May, 1ssv. EDWIN F. COREY 
Notary Public, N. Y. County. 
Correct—Attes! 


NENRY M. TABER 
WILLIAM TURNBULL, 
EDMUND D. RANDOLPH, 


ELECTIONS. 


THE NORTH RIVER BANK, 
7” zuns arE or New om RK, 
RK, May 18th, 1589. 
thes: ANNUAL ELECTION ¥OR DIRECTORS of 
this bank will be held at the banking-house 
MPU Sia fin Bea 
‘olls open from 12 to le 
™ R. INGERSOLL Cashier. 





Directors. 




















No Other City, 


———— 





KANSAS. 





¥ “235! THE HUSTED INVESTMENT CO, 3928 >- HUSTED, | 


East or West, gives such substantial 
assurance of splendid growth as 


KANSAS CITY, 


No other offers such inducements 
for profitable investment, or health- 
ful home making with modern con- 
veniences on moderate capital, as 
we can show in this metropolis of 
the Central West. 








92 (710) 





THE 
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Commercial. 
THE DRY GOODS TRADE. 


THE regular market for domestic goods 
has been in a great measure overshadowed 
by the auction sale of colored cottons held 
by order of Messrs Bliss, Fabyan & C>. on 
Thursday. The offering comprised 10,100 
cases, including 2.500 cases denims, 2,200 
cases tickings, 1,500 cases ducks, 1,400 
cases Otis checks, 1,300 cases Columbian 
600 cases hickory stripes, 400 
cases Greenville cheviots, 100 cases awn- 
ing stripes and 100 cases Warren tricots. 
The attendance was large and made up of 
prominent buyers from all parts of the 
country the competition spirited and the 
result unexpectedly good. The whole 
offering was distributed with ease at 
prices coming within an average of 74 
per cent. of the prices previously current 
in open market. An auction sale of 
spring and summer clothing held during 
the week had also a good outcome, 
Spirited bidding resulting in satisfactory 
prices, some lots bringing as good or even 
better values than ruled in the regular 
trade. These results, combined 
with the presence of a considerable num- 
ber of visitors remaining over for the 
large flannel sales to be held next week, 
have imparted a better tone to commis- 
sion business duriug the closing days of 
the weck, with more doing in the shape 
of selection of goods suitable for immedi- 
ate consumption and placing of orders for 
fall delivery than reported for some time 
past. In jobbing circles a drive in 
** Everett Classics,” at 6}c, per yard less a 
rebate of }c. per yard on case lots, has 
been the most prominent feature, Apart 
from this but littie out of the common 
could be noticed, Staple cotton goods 
have been in irregular request. Brown 
sheetings, with a fair demand, have ruled 
steady, but a reduction in the following 
makes of bleached goods has been an- 
nounced to close out stocks on hand: 
Lonsdale, 4-4 to 8ic.; Blackstone AA, 44 
to Tie.; Hope, 4-4 to 7}*., and Fitchville, 
1-4 to ic.; while B. B & R. Knight have 
reduced Fruit of the Loom 4-4 to 8c. less 
5 per cent.; do, 7 8 tu Tc. less 5 per cent., 
and Hero 4-4 to 7c, less 5 per cent., to 
close stock on hand, after which orders 
wiil be taken at value only. 

Colored cottuns have been entirely sub- 
ordinate to the auction busimess, but in 
white goods, quilts and damasks a fair 
trade is reported. Prints cloths have 
been quietly firm all week at 3c. for 
64x64 spot and nea and 3 7- 
16>. for 56x60's. 

Prints have been in request for old dark 
fancy styles, but these are scarce; otber 
fancy prices have proved in light demand 
only, without change in prices. 


cheviots, 


sprirg 


r deliveries, 


PRINTED COTTON DRESS GOODS, 
Printed cotton dress goods still show 
sowe activity in challies, with more doing 
, jobbers 
a fair distribution of these 


in sateens in commission cirel es 
also making 


goods. Stovks in agents’ hands are light 
and desirable styles bring full prices. 


Ginghams and wash-dress fabrics move 
in regular, if small, 
styles, with dark patterns in best favor, 
agents having opened up some new lines 
Fine gingbhams, staple checks, 
seersuckers, zepbyrs, chambrays, etc., are 
all quiet. Agents report a fair business 
in dress goods in soft wool and worsted 
fabrics principally for fall delivery, but 
small 


lots in standard dress 


of these. 


for seasonable dress 
for men’s wear 
have been quiet throughout, but stocks 
are so well in hand that prices rule firm. 
The general run of orders, whether for 
new business or duplicating, is light; but 
the continued delivery of goods on ac- 
count of back orders prevents the market 
from wearing an altogether dull appear- 
ance. Fancy worsted suitings and trou- 
serings are well sold up. Satinets are 
quiet, Kentucky jeans and doeskins slow 
but firm, and well in band, blankets 
steady with more doing, but flannels in 
view of next week’s sales are almost en- 
tirely neglected. 


only orders 


goods. Woolen goods 


FOREIGN GOODS MARKET. 
The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week and since January Ist, 1889, 





compare as follows with the same period 
of last year: 


For the week. 18RD 1RRB 
Entered at tne port... $1,527,886 €2.222.082 
Thrown on market.... 1,497,986 2,025,637 

Since Jan, lst. 

Entered at the port... 59,118,395 56 625,062 
Thrown on market.... 60,525,037 56,274,012 


{mporters have bad no better experi- 
ence this week than of late, local trading 
being slow and featureless, some counter- 
acting satisfaction being derived, how- 
ever, from the unvarying favorable re- 
ports of country trade and prospects re- 
ceived from traveling salesmen, with good 
eollections. In order to clear for the 
autumn trade there have been some con- 
cessions in prices made in printed India 
silks and fancy dress goods; but the 
*lots” offered have been unimportant. 
New business in worsted and woolen 
goods has been trifling in extent. For 
fail trade brocaded goods of all kinds are 
eapected to figure us favorites, and it is 
ulso anticipated that mohairs will retain 
toeir old popularity. . 








READING NOTICES. 


Ir you are troubled with indigestion, > ick headache 
or disordered liver, try the great English medicine. 
Beecham’s Pills. They cost but 25 cents a box and 
work like magic.—Adp. 








THe Ranking House of Messrs. S. P. Griffith & 
Co., of Kansas City Mo., provides most excellent fa- 
cilities for tne transaction of reguiar banking busi- 
nessof ail kinds. They have a capital o1 $00 OW. 
They wake collectious on Kansas City and all puiuts 
in tue Wert, and remit at very low rates. They aiso 
receive mouey on deposit, paying 5 per cent. on six 
montes, am 6 per Cent.on one to five years, giviug 
coupon certificates of deposit, interest payable quar- 
teriy. Thisisa des:rable arrangement fur Eastern 
people who wisn to send money West for investment 
und have it draw interest ad interim. 

The firm also buy and seil municipal and invest- 
ment bonds on commission, ana wilt be pleased to 
aavise wita correspondents as to value ao desira- 
iblity of any bonds in which an investor may be in- 
terescea. 





RAZORS BY MAIL. 


THE opportunity is selaom offered to procure an 
excelleut thin, hollow ground razoc by muil for the 
very low price of $1.25; but Messrs. Alling & Lodge, 
ol Madisun,. ind.,ia toeir advertisemeut elsewhere, 
oifer to send one, post pid at that price. 

> on 


BURLIN 7 ROUTE—CHEAP LANDS 
IN THE WEST. 

ALONG the lines of the Bu. lington Route in Ne- 
brasku, Coloradv, Wyoming anv Nurthwesvera Kan- 
8 8, particularly onlis hew eX ensions in that terri- 
tory, there is sullsome Government Land awaiting, 
Felilement, as well as other cheap land heid by indi- 
vi-uals. ‘lhese lanas are among the best to be had 
an\ where in the country for agricultural and grazing 
purposes. in the comparatively new districts ure 
inany twproved farms which can ve purchased at a 
very iow rate vt hat class of restless pioneer-settiers 
Who rereacy atallltimes to move “tarther west.’ 
In the territory emuraced by the Burliugton’s jines 
west of the Missouri iver, there are in the v.cimity 
ut two hundred bew towns whico offer to mauulac- 
turers aba bdsifhess Men au eXcelleut opportunity to 
locate with profit, Send to the undersigned for de- 
scripuive pamphiets and other meter giving lucation 
aus tui) particulars concerLiug these lands. 

A large tinndsome Map ot che United states, show- 
ing North anu South Vanota, Mounted and suitable 
for office or home use and issuea by the Burlington 
Koute, will be furnished :espousible parties tree on 
application to P. >. Eus.is, General Passenger and 
‘Licket Agent C. B. & \. «. s. it. .» Chicago, til. 


CARPETIN AND MATTINGS. 

OWNERS of country cottages, as wellas those who 
desire to be comfortable in the city auring the sum- 
mer uouths, should visit the great carpet warehouse 
of Shepard kuapp & Co., Sixth Avenue, I?th and ith 
Streets,inthiscity. They now invite special atten- 
tion to thetr attractive stock of mattings in new and 
splendid styles, in new colorings--of their own direct 
importation—em bracing a special lot of 1,00 rolls of 
white, red check and ane fancy patterns, which will 
be soli at the low price of $4.00 per rol: of 40 yards. 

They also lovite pubiic attention tu their immense 
stock of Carpetings, Rugs, Upholstery Goods, Lace 
Curtains ao 1 Curtain slateriais, Wiuuow shages, in- 
cluding a.so0a magniticeat stock of fiae parlor fur- 
niture of theirown upholstering, ail of which are now 
offered at tLe very lowest prices. Buyers should very 
carefully examine this large and attractive exbibi- 
tion of desicable goods before purchasing else- 
where. 


GS 





DENVER, COLORADO. 


Wethink that the city of Denver presents one of 
the most remarkaole examples ot che founditg and 
nul Ow ly Weadrously rapid bul Material growth of a 
ci» of which this coantry has vecome somewnat fa- 
miliar. it would seem to one hving on tne Atiautic 
Coast that it would oe 1mpussibie to found a tuwn atan 
elevation above Lhe sea v1 5,000 feet, and mase it asuc- 
cessf.1 growing city; but Venuver ts a striking ex- 
auple vl What has veep doue. The poputavion dur- 
ing the last five years has mmcreased sixty chousaud, 
and now nhumee s§ not less than one hundred and 
twenty-five thousana per ons. The growth of Den- 
ver has not been alone in population, but in every- 
thing which pertains to a solid, suostantial, conser- 
vative city, aud Deuver can take rank, if not 'n prec- 
ecdence, wich very many of the old Lastern cities, It 
ha>sem as fine puvlic buildings as can ve found in 
the Last—perhaps the finest Young Men's Christian 
Associat on building in the country. its schools and 
colleges are all of the very first class; 1ts means of 
locumotion, caole, motor and horse-car lines are sec- 
vnd to nene. It is vrilllanity lhehtea with elect: icity, 
andin tactiu everything going to make up a desir- 
able place in which to live ang move and have a be- 
ing, Venver is in the tront rank. The country ail 
sound about it, as was shown io an article printea 
iw our Issue o! May %d,18 of the ricnest descriptioa, 
wh le the coal mines of its tumediave viciuity are 
practically inexhaustibie. The guid, silver. leaa and 
copper mines are bow producing aocout thirty-five 
milion aoilars a year. 

Uf course ia a cuy which has grown and is crowing 
as rapidly as Denver, the opportunities fur profitabie 
invesimentof money in real estate are very great. 
heal estate is rapilaly coming into the market for 
business and other purposes, and for the las. few 
}eurs bas 8 as and continuously increasing 
invalue. Large furtunes have veeu made by many 
wise and conservative deaiers in real estate, and a 
very large number of people living in the East have 
taken advantage of the opportunities presented, 1n- 
vesting their aay througao the real estate dealers 
of Venverana mak ing frum their investments very 
satisfactory retur. 

in Our financial advertising cclumns will be found 
the cards of several Denver reai e:tate aud fina. cial 
houses, ana WeCanh revommend auy of them to our 
subscrivers and readers as peang. in our opinion, 
worthy of their connaence. We always investizate 
the stacdtug Of this cass of advertisers in order that 
our subscribers may feei perfectiy confident in dcal- 
with them. The houses referrea to are; Mciotosh & 
Mygatt, D. G. Peabedy & Co, H. &. Cnamberim & 

+ Alvert M. Carson & Co., Merritt & Grommon, 
S. J. Gilmore, John Muttler & Co., Hick & Bailey, 
Ai. Towasend X Co., O. KR. Burchara, Coe Brothers & 
Co. and Ciarke & Caruthers, Acheson & Warren. 
Henri R. Foster. 


PUEBLO, COLORADO. 


PUEBLO, Col., is coming into great prominence as 
a manufacturing town on account of its near prox- 
imity to vast fields of coal and iron. Capital is going 
in there at a rapid rate and many iurnaces «nd other 
manufacturing establishments are being started. 
‘i he inhabitants justly feei that inthe near future it 
will ve the great manufacturing center of the far 


West. Real estate is rapidly advancing in vaiue and 
large profits have been made therefrom 
T ownen Gibson Investment Company with a 


cash capital of $25,000, offer to serve our readers and 
Invite correspondence looking to investments in that 
vic 


_ 


A POPULAR ESTABLISHMENT. 
MESSRS. B. ALTMAN & CO., NEW YORK. 


THOUSANDS of our readers know and patronize the 
highly respected and responsible firm of B. Altman & 
Co,, of this city. Other thousands.outside of the city,in 
far distant places,would doubtless deal with this pop- 
ular establishment did they know, personally, of its 
many attractions. [tis widely known as one of the 
largest and most prosperous retail dry-goods stores 
in New York. The immense stock of the firm is 
stored in one of the largest warehouses of its 
character in the country. Its almost eniless va- 
riety of goods embraces what is wanted and what 
is adapted to the best and most fashionable trade 
here and eJsewhere. No coucern of any sort has 
a fairer name or a higher reputation than this. 
Its best and most liberal patrons are residents of 
this city, and to a great extent, also, of every 
other city inthe nation. Its order department al- 
ways has the best attention, and it is constantly in- 
creasing its volume of business. There are 
uumerous persons in all the leading towns and cities 
of the country who are not able to supply all their 
wants at home and they cannot well makea jour- 
ney to New York. In this inviting field the house of 
B. Altman & Co, has become popular and they invite 
correspondence from distant places with all who 
have special wantsin their line of business. Their 
trade is mostly with ladies, and their stock em braces 
the choicest goods and fabrics adapted particularly 
to all their wants, 

We make the foregoing statement without hint or 
suggestion from any quarter with the view and sin- 1 
gle purpose of benefiting equally all parties in- 
terested. 








RELIGIOUS NOTICE. 


THE AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY, 


THE sixty-third Annual Mosting of the American 
Home Missionary Society will be held at Saratoga 
Springs, New York, commencing Twesday, Jun 4tb. 
Rev. Dr. J. T. Ouryea, of Omaha, will preach the 

opening sermon Tuesday evening. Rev. Ur. E. B. 
, ebo, of Boston, will preside and make an opening 
address, Wednesday morning. Papers will be pre- 
sented by the peoustertes and addresses may be ex- 
pected on W ay and Th rsday from Serretaries 
To apnins and Coit, Superintendents Doe, 
Broad, Beard, Wiard, Sanders, Jones, Bross, 3c oftield, 
Schauffler ana Hawkes. Among other speakers will 
be Revs. 8.C McDaniel, of Georgia; W. G. —eeneseee, 
of the U nited States; N. Boynton, of Boston; Dr. G 
K. Leavitt, of C eveland; E. B. Burrows and Dr. 
Frank Russell, of New York; Rev. E. 3. Packard, of 
pyracuse; Dr. kK. Meredith, ot Brooklyn, and Dr. 
W. M. Taylor, of New York Cit 

The Woman's Department will hold a 
ing Wednesday afternoon, at which 
papers of vreat interest will be heurd 

For full list of hotels_ana boaroing houses with 
Briers, see the May or June numbers of The Home 
fissionary. Asarule the main livres of railroaa cast 
and west will furnish certificates to those who pay 
a full fare to saratcga that will enable them to re- 
turn for one-third the regular rates. Persons desir- 
ing to avail themselves of this privilege must pro- 
cure a certificate of the agent who sells them the 
going ticket. This certiticate property countersiv ned 
by the Secretary of the meeting will be honored by 
the agent at Saratoga fur the re.wury. The going 
ticket must be purchased within three days before 
or two days after the opening date of the mosne 
(May Sist to June ith). The return tickets 
available must bed urchased not later than Tene! 1th 
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Specialties in Silks. 


We shall put on sale, this week, one 
line of Black Faille Francaise, 20 
inches wide, at 75 cents per yard; and 
a veryllarge purchase of Plain Colored 
Gros Grains in over 30 desirable 
shades, at 75 cents per yard. 

These goods are of exceptional 
value, and calculated to give excel- 
lent satisfaction. 

Samples sent on request. 


JAMES McCREERY & CoO., 
Broadway and 11th St., 
New York. 





Do you want your 
Children Clothed 


In the latest New York Styles at the least cost ? 


BEST &CO 





Offer unequalled facilities for the outfitting of 


Boys, Girls and Babies 


With everything from Hats to Shoes, and absent buy- 
ers are served by mail as well as if they were inthe Store. 


Catalogues furnished on application. 





60 & 62 West 23d St., N. Y. 





ee 


Ridleys, 


GRANDST., N. Y. 


Covering Entire Block. 


STRAW GOODS 


LARGEST ASSORTMENTS. 
LOWEST PRICES. 
ALL NEW DESIRABLE GOoODs. 
Infants’ HAT'S a speciality, New aad special shapes 
FLOWERS AND FEATHERS, 
RIBBONS, SILKS, VELVETs, 


PARASOLS. 


Special lot Satin, Plaid and Stripe PARASOLS, 
leading shades, fancy hanoles, #1.5u and $1.87. 

500 Silk Sun UMBRELLAS, gold cap handles, para. 
gon frames, $1,50: worth $2.50. 

{#~ all the best combinaticns grays and black and 
white plaids, fancy designs. 


Men’s Underwear. 


Men’s Domestic Balbriggan SHIRTS ani DRAW. 
ERS, 25c. each. 

Men's Genuine French Balbriggan SHIRTS and 
DRAWERS, all sizes, 49. each, usually sold 7c. 

Men's Colored Gossamer SHIRTS and DRAWERS 
at doc. each. 


DRESS GOODS. 


FOUR GOOD BARGAINS. 


f4-inch Black Mohair BRILLIANTINES, 4£c. yard, 
worth $1.C0. 

Combination Silk-Mixed Plaid DRESS GOODS, Sic. 
yard. 

Yard-wide Summer DE BEIGES, in side bands, 
stripes, and mixtures, Il4¢c. yard; worth 2c. 


FRENCH SATEENS, | 8c. YARD. 


1,280 pieces French SATEEN*®, the entire stock of 
an importer, choice designs and colorings, I8c. yard. 


PRINTED INDIA SILKS. 


150 pieces Printed INDIA SILK, 69¢.; worth $1.25. 
LADiES’ AND MISSES’ 


WRAPS, JACKETS, SUITS, 


Ladies’ Imported WRAPS, trimmed Jet, solid bead 
and lace shoulders, at $6.90. 

Lac ies’ Tailor-Made Corkscrew and Kersey Cloth 
JACKETS, at $3.90 and $4.90. 

Elegant WRAPS, ail over Cut Jet, 
Shower Fringe, at $9.75; worth $16 00. 

All-Wool Flanael Cloth SUITs, black and colors, 

Ladies’ Sateen SUITS, new patterns, full draped, 
$4.90, $5.90. 

Ladies’ White Lawn SUITS, trimmed, $5.75, $4.9. 
$6.50. 

Misses’ White Lawn SUITS, Trimmed Embroidery 
12 to 18 years, at $3.90 and $4.50, 

Children’s Flannel DRESSES, 
$2.00. 

Misses’ All-Woo! Reefing JACKETS, blue and red, 
at $1.25. 

Misses’ JACKETS, with and without Vests, $2.4: 
were $5.00. 


Fashion Magazine. 


Contains Full Catalogue and Prices of our Stock. 


Sample Copy, 15c. 


with deep 


Trimmed Braid, 


Orders by Mail Promptly At- 
tended to. 


Edw’d Ridley & Sons, 


3909 to 321 Grand Street. 
56, 58 TO & ALLEN: 59 TO 6) ORCHARD ST. 
NEW YORK. 





BALL'S CORSETS are Boned Wi KAO 
FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 


CHicaco Corset Co. 
CHICAGO and NEW YORK. 
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O’NEILL’S, 


6TH AVE., 20TH TO 21ST STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


Great Reductions 


EVERY DEPARTMENT. 


STRAW GOODS. 


2,000 DOZEN 


ROUGH AND READY 
SAILOR HATS, 


BLACK, WHITE AND NAVY BLUE, 


15¢.: worth 38ce. 
LADIES’, MISSES’ AND CHILDREN’S 
LEGHORN HATS. 


1,000 DOZEN 
Black and Colored Milans, 


48e¢., 75e., and 98e. 


500 DCZEN 


Boys’ Mackinaw Hais 


48e. each: reduced from $1.25. 


“Lord Fauntleroy ” Hats trimmed 
with Moire Ribbons, $1.48; reduced 
from $2.25. 

Imported Swiss Rustic Hats, all 


colors, 73e.3 regular price $1.<5. 





FLOWERS. 


Fine French Montures, £8¢. 
98e.; worth $1.25 and $2.25. 


ENDLESS VARIETY OF CHOICE COM- 
BINATIONS. 


and 


RIBBONS. 


SPECIAL SALE OF 


BLACK SATIN AND VELVET RIBBONS 


No. 7, 15¢. per yd.; reduced from 24c 
" 9, 1g De, « 


30¢ 
“12, 25 ce. 38e 
“16, 25¢ 48¢ 


iis Brocade Ribbons, 29¢e. 
& yard; reduced from 55c. 

White and Cream Brocade, 33e.; 
reduced from 650. 

Crown Edge No. 3 Moire Ribbon, 
Se. per yard and 45¢e. per piece. 





SUITS AND WRAPS. 


300 Ladies’ Fine Cloth Suits, va- 
riety of colors, $9.75, $14.75 and 
$19.75. 

75 elegant Imported Costumes, 
$49.00, $69.00 and $89.00; 
cost 110.00 to 225.00 to import. 
Ladies’ Suits in China Silk, Surah, Im- 

ported Challies, Ginghams and Sateens, 

Ladies’ White Suits, $7.98, $2.- 
98, $4.98 and $7.75. 

Ladies’ Beaded Capes with deep 
shawl fringe, $6.98, $8.98 and 
$10.25. 

Imported Wraps, $12.75, $16.- 
75, and $24.95. 


EMBROIDERED FICHUS. 


50 elegant Imported Wraps, Trim- 
med, $29.75, $39.75 and $49. 
silk 
lined, with or without vests, $4.98 
and $6.98. 

Ladies’ Tailor - made 
$3.98; worth $6.75. 

1,200 dozen Ladies Imported Jer- 
sey Waists, $7.88; worth $3.75. 

Ladies’ Black Silk Jersey Waists, 
$4.98 and $5.98. 

Summer Shawls in Cream, Blue, 
Pink and other colors, 95¢., $1.25 
and $1.69. 





Ladies’ Imported Jackets, 


Jackets, 


Misses’, Children’s and 
Boys’ Clothing. 
DRESS GOODS AND SILKS. 
MEN'S FURN'SHING GOODS. 
HOSIERY AND UNDERWEAR. 
SUN UMBRELLAS AND PARASOLS, 
Housefurnishing Goods. 

CHINA AND GLASSWARE, 





B Alma &00., 


18th St, 19th St. & 6th Ave,, 


NEW YORK, 
ARE NOW SHOWING 
IN 


Millinery Dept. 
(3d FLOOR), 


A GREAT VARIETY OF 


Trimmed Hats 


AND 


Bonnets, 


Including GARDEN, SEA- 
SIDE and TOURIST Hats, 
also TRAVELING Hats and 
Caps and several new shapes 
in TURBANS at 


VERY LOW PRICES. 








TRAVEL. 





BACKWARD AND INVALID ®0VS8, 

The undersigned, an experienced physician and 
teacher, makes the care and education of such bovs a 
specialty. Location unsu for beauty and heaith. 
Address Dr. WILLIAMSON, New London, Conn. 





BALTIMOREand OHIO R.R. 


COMPLETE SERVICE OF 


FAST EXPRESS TRAINS 


BETWEEN 
New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore 
Washington, Cincinnati, Chicago 
and St. Louis. 


PULLMAN’S CARS ON ALL TRAINS. 


Offices: New York—21, 261, 415,1140 Broad- 
way and Station, foot of Liberty Street. 
Boston—211 Washington Street. Philadel- 
phia—833 Chestnut Street and Station, 24th 
and Chestnut Street. ‘ 





WEST SHORE RAILROAD. 


WN. Y.C. & H. R,R.R.CO,. Lessee, 
The picturesque route for business and pleasure 
travel. 


“SUMMER EXCURSIONS,” 
5 


a handsomely illustrated book giving de-cription of 
the Hudson Kiver, Catskill Mountains, saratoga and 
other New York State resorts, will be mailed on re- 
ceipt of five cents in postage stamps. 


“SUBURBAN HOMES ON THE 
WEST SHORE,” 


a very handsome little book, giving description of all 
the suburban towns on the West shure Raliroad, and 
vatuahle information for those seeking homes. Copy 
will be mailed on receipt of three cents in postage 


stamps. 
For tourist books, time-tables and information re- 
garding West Shore Rallroad, cail on or ad¢ress: 
H. B. JAGOE, 
Gen. Eastern Pass. Ag’t, 363 Broad way, or 
C. &, LAMBEK 
Gen. Pass. Ag’t, 5 Vanderbilt AY., N.Y. 





Worth of sponuments ai cost, Norea- 
$10 000, m0: sonable offer refused N. Y. and Mass 
GraniteWorks.W. Rovinson, 146B’ way 


WINDOW SHADES, 


FLOOR AND TABLE OIL CLOTHS, 
LINOLEUM DOOR MATS, 
RUGS, HAMMOCKS, 
MOSQUITO CANOPIES, 
WINDOW SCREENS, MATTRESSES, 
SPRING BEDS 


(SOLE AGENTS FOR TAE HARTFORD WOVEN 
WIRE MATTRESS AND HOSPITAL BEDSTEADS) 


AT POPULAR PRICES. 
H. P. WILLIAMS & CO., 


250 c ANAL ST. 





CARPETS. 


Sweeping Reductions. 
PRICES L OWER THAN EVER BEFORE 
A LAKGE LIN OF 


ROYAL WILTONS 


(THE BEST WEARING CARPET MADE). 


WILTON VELVETS 


AT ABOUT THE PRICE on AN ORDINARY BRUS- 
SELS. 


BODY BRUSSELS 


IN EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS. 
500 PIECES EXTRA QUALITY. 


TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, 


FROM A RECENT AUCTION SALE, 
AT RIDICULOUSLY LOW PRICES. 
(TO CLOSE OUT QUICKLY.) 


EXTRA SUPER INGRAINS. 


A BALANCE OF A MANUFACTURER’s ao K 
AT LEsS THAN COST OF PRODUCTION 


MATTINGS. 


OUR OWN DIREC > DEPORTATION. 
STRAW MAT a) A ia \ COLOKINGS AND 
VEl NRK Ts 
on RON, tL > ASP - IAL LOT 
WHITE, RED CHE‘ K ND FINE PANCY PAT- 


AT #4 PER ROL ri OF 40 VARDS, 


UPHOLSTERY. 


Furniture Coverings, 
DRAPERIES AND CURTAINS, 


IN ENDLESS VARIETY, 
SUN-FAST HOtLASD WINDOW 
SHA- ES 
A SPECIALTY. 

ALSO CONSTANTLY ON HAND FINE PARLOR 


FURNITURE, 


OUR OWN UPHOLSTERING. 


Sheppard Knapp & Co, 


SIXTH AVE., 12TH AND 14TH ST*.,, 
New Vork. 


CANTRELL 


Fine Shoes. 


SHOES FOR EVERY PURPOSE. 
RIDING LEGGINS, 


With Cantrell’s Spring Fastenings. 
25 WEST 23d STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


co 4 NEWS 


2 ) LA nducemen eS: 


Seven. Now's your time to 

orders for our celebra ed 
Teas and Coffees, and secure 
a beautifu! Gold Band or Moss 
Rose China Tea Set, Dinner Set, 
Go oss Rose big 1 Set, Watch, Brass Lamp, 
or Webster’ . Dictiona full Ne iculars = 


ae 8t.. ty EY York. 








THE 







GREATAMERICAN 







THE GRE Mer RICA 
p. bs 238. _ SRMERICA 





TYPE, PRESSES AND MATERIALS 





Psa TURKEY PP Machinists’ 


Gast car. FULTON & DUTCH Sta, New York 





All Visitors to 


HORSE 





yew York Specially Invited. 


C.M.MOSEMAN & BRO., 


128 CHAMBERS STREET, NEW YORK, 
Makers and Importers of 


GOODS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, STYLE AND QRADE. 
Always Ready for QUICK DELIVERY. 


24 (ny) 
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Jnsurance. 


IS THIS ABOVE THE LAW? 


BEFORE us is ‘*‘ The Sexennial Lever,” a 
neatly-printed 4-page sheet which is the 
official organ of the Sexennial League of 
Philadelphia. The ‘ head” shows us Ar- 
chimedes standing on a figure 6 which is 
marked with an “I H S,” bearing ona 
lever which has the great pyramid for a 
fulcrum, and with this he is prying the 
world off from the shoulders of Hercules. 
The first thing in this sheet is a song 
which Archimedes is supposed to sing as 
he pries: 

* Come one, come all, 

Come short, come tall. 

And help to roll the Sexennial ball; 

Come lean, come fat, 

Come round, come flat, 

And help put on the Sexennial Hat! 
*Ifsick you get 

By talking it, 

Then you are fortunate, you bet! 

For there you lie, 

Opposed to spry, 

And twenty-five dollars per week you try! 
* Come here, come now, 

Get off your skow, 

Get safely on the Sexennial prow; 

We'll sail the water 

Like any otter, 

And get more than some think we oughter! 


Cad 


This 18 quite enough of the sort, and 
yet the verses are superior to the scheme in 
that they appear just as bad as they really 
are. The “Sexennial” is a magical term 
of six years, and the scheme is that of 
the Iron Hall; it proposes to pay, at the 
end of six years, $1,000, less any sick 
benefits drawn in the interim, for about 
$252 to $300. The possibility of this1s ex- 
plained in the usual manner: 

“Can the Sexennial League do in six 
years what the A. O. U. W. can in twenty- 
eight years? and the answer to this question 
isso singularly simple and true that none 
can fail to see and acknowledge it. ‘Cer- 
tainly, enlarge the amount paid in one year. 
In other words, as the Sexennial term of 
years is but four and two-thirds as long as 
A. O. U. W.’s, the one year payment in the 
latter must be multiplied just four and 
two-thirds times, which gives $2. Now 
will any brother deny that 342 paid six times 
is exactly the same as $9 paid twenty-seven 
times? In either case the product is $252. 
Bear in mind, A, O. U. W. has been giving 
for twenty years past $1,000 for an average 
payment of $252. If eighteen assessments 
per year, at 50 cents per assessment, will 
produce $252 in twenty-eight years, eigh- 
teen assessments per year at 32.33 1-3 cent8 
an assessment, will produce #252 in six 
years. The parallel is perfect. And it is 
for this $252 that $1,000 has been given dur- 
ing twenty years past. Do you deny the 
ability of one to do what has been done by 
the other?’”’ 

Regardless of the perfection of the par- 
allel, we still deny that $1,000 can be paid 
with $252, or with anything less than 
$1,000, 

On another page is the demonstration 
which is passed about among the assess- 
ment societies, the enormous 
needless collections of life insurance com- 
panies, and also something credited here 
to The Problem Solved, the Iron Hall’s 
organ, which we find elsewhere as aclip- 


showing 


ping from the Mutual Underwriter of 
Rochester. <A portion of it is this alleged 
analysis of the yearly Apion on a 


$1,000 whole-life policy at age 35 


* The reserve element .. S1ie4 
The mortality element.......... 8.83 
The expense element 6.€2 

$26.49 


It will be seen that the mortality element 
is about one-third, the expense about one- 
fourth, and the reserve element about five- 
twelfthsof the full premium. The reserve 
element is that sum of money whicb, if 
placed at 4 per cent. compound interest for 
the term of the expectancy of the insured, 
will just produce the amount of the poliey. 
The mortality element is an amount of 
money found by long experience in life in- 
surance to be sufficient when collected from 
a large body of persons, all things consid- 
ered, such as lapses and all other contin- 
gencies, to be sufficient to meet and pay all 
death ciaims whenever death may occur. 
The expense element is suflicieut to cover 
all expenses—even with the extravagant 
ideas of an insurance man—with a large 


surplus left over.”’ Etc., etc. 





The person who reads such a sheet—for 
those whose intelligence is of a grade 
above it toss it at once into the waste- 
basket, from which, by the way, we took 
this particular copy—presumably accepts 
stuff like that above quoted asa perfect 
demonstration. But the reserve in life 
insurance is not what it is herein defined 
to be. This can be readily tested by sim- 
ple arithmetic. The ‘‘ expectancy ” 
age 35 is a fraction under 32 years. Com- 
pounded at 4 per cent., $11.04 amounts in 
32 years to $719.91; it needs about forty 
years to make up the $1000, and what 


happens to those who live four years in- 
stead of forty or the ‘‘ expected” thirty- 
two? 

The unthinking greedy incredulity 
which gulps at propositions to receive, on 
installments, ‘* $210 or thereabouts,” dur- 
ing six years, and return $1,000 positively 
at the end of that term is pitiable and al- 
most discouraging. The most foolish per- 
son ought to know better; but many do 
not, and it is the province of law to pro- 
tect the foolish. The office of this concern 
is in room 32 Keystone Bank Building, cor- 
ner Juniper and Chestnut Streets; Walter 
D. Reynolds is President; Samuel A. 
Wallace is Secretary, F. A. Fable (appro- 
priately) is Treasurer, and there are anum- 
ber of other officers. every one of them 
‘‘Supreme.” The office is also that of the 
‘‘Supreme Lodge.” Is their supremacy 
above that of the State of Pennsylvania? 
We invite the attention of Commissioner 
Forster to this concern, which he should 
summarily deal with, if the law allows 
him. 








INSURANCE. 
THE 1889. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


38 Years of Successful ienoe, 
PURELY MUTUA 
Every pclicy-holder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 
contains the most libera! features ever before offered 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


M. V. B. EDCERLY, President. 
HENRY 8S. LEE, Vice-President. 
A. JOHN (HALL. Secretary. 


OFFICE OF THK 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEW YORK, January 23d, 1889. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of itsaffairs 
on the 3ist of December, 1888 











Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 


uary, 1888, to 3Ist December, 1888 ........ $3,865,166 38 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 
SOMUATT, WTB, 20sec: co ceve veecsce 1,388,238 01 






Total Marine Premiums............. » $5,258 3404 8 59 


Premiums marked off from Ist January, 
1888, to 5st December, 1888,.... +++ $3,867,269 


Losses paid during the same 
ND satead sinks cktnnesanve $1,908,897 3 


687,287 98 
The Company has the following Assets, 
viz.: 
United States gnd State of New York 
Stocks, City, Bank and other Stocks...... 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise,... 
Real Estate and claims due the Company, 
GERRI GR, cviicescctoceess coscatecerceess 
Premium Notes and Bilis Receivable,...... 
Casb in Bank...... 


$7,501,315 
2,469,000 00 


569,947 20 
1,874,912 12 
252,812 02 


RT Riiinkd vsectenedingel $12,167,986 34 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
fifthof February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1884 will 
oe redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives. on and after Tuesday, the 
fifth of February next, from which date all interest 
thereon will cease. The certificates to be produced 
at the time of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums ofthe Company for the vear ending 
3ist December, 1888, for which certificates will be is- 
sued on and after Tuesday, the seventh of May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary, 


TRUSTEES: 
J. D. JONES. CHA’S H. MARSHALL, 
W. H. H. MOORE, JAMES G. DE FOREST 
A. A. RAVEN. CHARLES D.LEVERICH 
JAMES LOW. N. DENTON SMITH. 
WM. STURGIS. EDW'D FLOYD-JONES, 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, JOHN L_ RIKER. 
EDMUND W. CORLIES. ANSON W. HARD. 
ROBERT B. MINTURN. ISAAC BELL, 
WILLIAM DEGROOT. THOMAS MAITLAND, 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, IRA BURSLEY 
HORACE GRAY JAMES A. HEWLETT, 
WILLIAM E. DODGE. GEOKGE H. MACY, 
GEORGE BLISS, LAWRENCE TURNURE 
C. A. HAND, WALDRON P. BROWN, 
JOHN D. HEWLE GEORGE L, NICHOLS, 
CHARLES P. BURDETT,GUSTAV AMSINCK, 
HENRY FE. HAWLEY, "WILLIAM G. BOULTON 


RUSSELL H. HOADLEY. 


ET I 





FORTY-FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


New York Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


OFFICE: NOS. 346 AND 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
JANUARY Ist, 1889. 


Amount of Net Assets, January Ist, 1888............ .. .879,912,317 17 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 





Re er ee ee $22,301,931 11 

Less deferred premiums, January Ist. 188........ eve 1,174,540 36—821,127,590 75 

Interest and rents. etc........... Scocecccooccccceoocce 4,762,169 67 

Less Interest accrued JANUATY 18t, 18BY........ccccccccccccccccccccces coese 488,477 59— 4,273,692 08— $25,401,282 43 





$105,313,600 00 


DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses bv death. and Endowments matured and discourted (including reversion- 





I i iccka. Xo Diisedehcdcdantaksdbdownneneesd ae tus, AGsedUbtasseee $5,425,926 78 
Dividends (including mortuary dividends), annuities. and purchased insurances. 5,547,143 27 

Total paid Policy-holders $10,973,070 05 
ee Nisin cesininnncccneccncenqesssxintensbbahoentesedsscbshesarbienane 503,062 84 
Commissions (including advanced and commuted commissions). brokerages. 

Se ae I CN IDs crscccsccnscccnncecccccecccsecstccscesecoscoes 3,558,440 80 





Office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc 654,690 12—$15,489,263 8) 


$89,824,336 19 





ASSETS. 


Chee ee Gemreeh, Ce RR, CHG BR Bic ese scccccencciccccce coe cee vssesicecsess .conses $3 695.836 94 
United States Bonds and other bonds and stocks (market value. $58,222.75] 94).... 54.56.9011 58 
PN hi6sscbkaie aubke aabes was. bgere cakauee Baker lansedes badebek Shbdsh@aaemibe 9,908,152 68 


Bonds and Mortgages first lien on rea! estate (buildings thereon insured for $13,- 
800,0Uv ana tne policies assigned to the Company as additiona! collatera! se- 
GEDTED?D. ccc conte seeve cocncccececcess. coccecesoseseenes cocesetoceveredeeeess soce-seece 

Temporarv Loans (market value of securities held as collatera!. $2,144.670)......... 

*Loans or existing policies (the Reserve on these policies. included in Liabilities. 


16,966,952 50 
1,,476,250 00 





GEROUTED 00 OVSP GRAGR IIe ccs ccccccccccccccse. accceces 00 -ccccccosccccsoceccs 378.874 10 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies. due subsequent to 
Dat, B66. BERD. coscevcesssocccccesccccncccececsencces. eeocesesonss 00 acessece cosesocsece 1,435,734 $6 
* Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and collection (The re- 
serve on these policies. included in liabilities, is estimated at 1,500,000)......... 1,045,089 46 
Agents’ DAIANCES........6024 ceceeceeereceveeeeeecees Cecceccccccccccs ceccces cocccecee 293,959 4% 
Accrued interest on investments, January Ist, 1889 .. ... 451.605 24—$89,524,238 19 
Market value of securities over cost value on Company’s books... $3,655,850 36 


* A detailed schedule of these items wilt accompany the usual onan ee filed 
with the Insurance Department of the State of New Yor 


TOTAL ASSETS, January ist, 1889 . .... $93,480, 186 55 


Appropriated as follows: 


Approved losses in course of payment 





Reported losses awaiting proof, ete.... ... 

Matured endowments. due and unpaid (claims not presented)................+see06 

Annuities due and unpaid (claims not presented)...........-.00+ cececeeeeeeees ence 

Reserved tor re-insurance on existing policies; at the Actuaries’ table 4 per 
cent. interest.......... @ eeabetens bbneeer. Bes SeerSes © 60d0O+SCe Cncecencersorecserece 

Janu- 

Reserve on existing 





Keserved for contingent liabilities to ‘roptine Dividend Fund. 
arv ist. 1885. over and above a 4 per cent. 
policies of that ciass........... 

Addition tc the Fund during 1588 


$5,315,720 83 
2,043,665 84 









DEDUCT— $7,359,386 67 
Returned to Tontine Policv-hoiders during the year op matured Ton- 
GI donavacdccosbnceccceceneseubesctebseesteuaenesstsss «© scevececsactevas $35,609 54 
Balance of Tontine Fund January Ist, 1889. ............0-ceeeecceee eens eeeeeeeeeereenenees 6,423,777 13 
Reserved for premiums pati in advance 46,504 21 





$86,397,936 30 
$7,082.250 25 


$93,480,186 55 


Divisible Surplus (Company’s new Standard)... 





Surplus by the New York State Standard (includ- 


ing the Tontine Fund)..... eer ee ere inacias $13,500,000 00 

From the undivided surplus. as above, the Board of Trustees have declared a Reversionary dividend te 
participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on settlement of next 
annual premium, 


RETURNS TO NEW POLICIES 


POLICY-HOLDERS. INSURANCE IN FORCE. ASSETS. ISSUED. 
1886... $7,627.29) Jan. 1, 1887........ $304,373.40 Jan. 1. 1887...... 75,421,453 
1887... 9.535.210 Jan 1. 1888.......- 358,985,598 Jan. L. 1s8s...... 83,079,845 
1888 10,972,000 Jan. 1, 1889 ....... 419,886,505 Jan. 1, 1889...... 95,480,186 





Number of policies issued during the year, 33,334. 
Risks assumed, $125,019,731. 


Total number oft policies in force Jan ist, 1889, 129,911. 
Amount at risk, 419,886,505. 


TRUSTEES: 


ALEX. STUDWELL. 
ELIAS 8. HIGGINS, 
WALTER H. LEWIS, 
EDWARD MARTIN, 
JOHN CLAFLIN, RICHARD MUSER, A. H. WELCH, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, C. ©. BALDWIN, L. L. WHITE. 


WM. H. BEERS, President. 
HENRY TUCK, Vice-President. 
ARCHIBALD H. WELCH, Second Vice-President. 
RUFUS W. WEEKS, Actuary. 


WM. H. APPLETON, 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, 
HENRY BOWERS, 


JOHN N. STEARNS, 
WM L. STRONG, 

W. F. BUCKLEY, 
HENRY TUCK, 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
A. HUNTINGTON, M.D., Medical Director. 
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THE 29th ANNUAL STATEMENT OF THE 


Equitable Life Assurance Society 


OF THE UNITED STATES, c 
e For the Year Ending December jist, 1888, 

















AMOUNT OF LEDGER ASSETS, JANUARY Ist, 1888.........00..0+..+ $79,297, 955.46 





Income. 
ee eT eee LL —— 
Interest, Rents, etc......... spares anit casa dak Aencuketaaieaveascmieae te 4,911,164.24 $26,958,977.59 
' $106.256,983.06 
Disbursements. 
Claims by Death and Matured Endowments... sess. $7,226,095.06 


Dividends, Surrender Values, Annuities and Discounted Endowments. .-. 4,658,361.78 


Total paid isa dinannaamane -$11,884,457.44 


Dividend on Capital. . o cecenescccecescocces 7,000.00 
Commissions, Advertising, Postage ‘and Exchange... © ce recccccccescccocccs 2,785,501. 57 
General Expenses, State, County and City Taxes ......ccsccccsesccccecees 2152, 947. 12 = 16,829,906.18 


Net Ledger Assets, December 31, 1888 1+... $89,42 7,026.92 














’ Assets. 

Bonds and Mort; oc ges coccccccococc gcse GUN OND IONee 
Real Estate, inclu ee the Equitable’ “Buildings “and purchases under 

forecienune ¢ OO PRONE 6 REI ITS 15,948, 156.40 
United States Stocks, State Stocks, City Stocks, in Trust Companies and 

Is 557. Wain odes anes s0dadaesenabe cseccecsccess 94,898,698.95 
Loans secured by Bends and Stocks (Market Value, a iat 825,000.00 
Real Estate cone the State of New York, inclu ; under 

foreclosure of mortgages...............++-.0+ scbheRehccaccccesose §6E 
Cash in Bunks and in transit (since a ies 849,342 


497,909.45  $80,427,026.92 


Market value of Stocks and Bonds over book value......cccsccccecOecccccceves: sees one 2,672,718.58 
Interest and Rents due and accrued........... SErrrrrriiir Tiitiiitit ee 868,004.51 
: 2,075, 178.00 


Premiums, deferred and in transit............. PPPETITITITITITITITTTTT TPMT TTT TTT kt 
Total Assets, December 31, 1888 .....v0+.sssee-00+++:- $95,;042,922.96 
I hereby certify, that after @ persona/ examina 


tion of the nuamees 
accounts described Pin this statement, I find the same to be true and correct 
as stated. JOHN A. MeCALL, Comptroller. 


Due from Agents on account of Premiums. ............-+-ccessceseesees 











Total Liabilities, including legal reserve on alt 
. existing Policies (4 per cent. Standard)...... $74,248,207.81 


Total Undivided Surplus, over 4% Reserve...... 20, 794,715.15 
Of which the proportion contributed (as computed) by Policies in eral class, is $6,981,732.15 
Of which the proportion contributed (as computed) by Policies in Tontine class, is 13,812,983.v0 


We certify to the correctness of the above govuntien o the reserve and surplus. 
this surp/us the usual dividends will be mad 





#78: @. Van isk, | Actuaries. 


New Assurance written tt I888 vee ecseve ssvvee-+0--$15 319339535 
Total Outstanding A SSUPANCE.......0000ee0-s00rer0-00 549,216,126, 


Increase Of TRCOME...........0nerrerreansnomenemnnmmmneee Gee TEG, 198, 
Increase of Surplus (Four per cent, basis)... seers 2,090,460. 
Fence taat Of £4 88088-......0.00100 .20- eensesee sescstanene concisceeey sees SORE OTE, 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 

HENRY B. HYDE, Presipert. 

JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vics-Paresipest. 
LOUIS FITZGERALD, EUGENE KELLY, JOHN A, STEWART, 
HENRY A. HUKLBUT, JOHN D. JONES, LEVI P. MORTON, GEORGE H, STUART, 
HENRY G. MARQUAND, JOHN SLUANE, ? A. VAN BERGEN, 
WM. A. WHEELOCK, 8. BORKOWE, WM, B. KENDALL, T. DeWITT CUYLER, 
HENRY DAY B. WILLIAMSON. , OLIVER AMES, 
M HARTLEY, G. W. CARLETON, H. J. FAIRCHILD. EUSTACE C. FITZ, 
H. M. ALEXANDER, E W. LAMBERT, = S. H. PHILLIPS, 


CHARLES 8. SMITH, 


CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW. +H. S. TERBELL. C. B. ALEXANDER HENRY R. WOLCOTT, 
CHARLES G LANDON, THOMAS 8. YOUNQ, GEO. De F. L. DAY, GUSTAV G. POHL, 
CORNELIUS N. BLISS, WILLIAM M_ BLISS J. F. De NAVARRO, JOHN A, McCALL, © 
ALANSON TRAS JOHN J. McCook, JOSEPH Tow, JAMES H, DUNHAM, 
Fk. BOU PINOT COL T, B. F. RANDOLPH, EDWA Ww. SCOTT, DANIEL R. NOYES. 





1850. 1889, 


THE UNITED STATES 


life Insurance Company, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 
RECORD FOR 1888. 


Increase in Assets, 
Increase in Surplus, 


The Employers’ Liability Assurance 


Cormoration (Limited), 
OF LONDON, ENGLAND. 


TRUSTEES FOR THE UNITED STATES: 


H OL{VER W. PEABODY, Esq.. K dder. . abody & 
nereasein Policies Issued ton, » 
Increase in Business Written, CHAUNCEY'S ai. ee me Pres N Y.C. & H. 
Increase in Insurance in force, SAMUEL SLOAN, , Esq., Pres. Del., Lacka. & West. 
mR .- Co.. r 
GEO. H. BURFORD, President. WM. A. FRENCH Esq. 
c. P. FRALEIGH. “ecretary. Hon. vOHN LUWELL, a 


A. WHEELWRI +HT, Assistant Secretary. 
Wal. T. STANDES, Actuary. ENDICOTT & MACOMBER, Managers for 
EXAMINE THE MANIFOLD ADVANTAGES OF THE aotih wee ~ patttnaRp inating 
J . . 
“LOW RATE TERM PLAN” | sel for New York. 
of thisCompany. It 1s easier to place insurance on 
this plan than on auv plao ever before offere?, and pre Sep ratien Heese peticies etomaiyins Eu a 
the tragoticy itself is tre most libera aud equirabie con- he aeg $ > we vA rod for injuries to ENPLOYES” 
tract consistent with recognized busines principles. y » septinaggded oy 
THE MARKED %UCCEss yey | achieved by this RATES VEKY Hepehars Amp PRCe TR TIONS D 
[ler, shows that it illsa want one felt by the insur- TO RISKS OF OCCUPATION. 





med by th 
BOG Vest, genrneto represent theCom- | clmershchecehtent a naMuty te Aamir, fhe 


may, Are invited to a iaress J. S.GAeeNEY, Saper- 
tendent of kaaertee at ye nthe ood ist cluding servicer of EMINENT COUNSEL 


within limits named in policy. DAMAGES a 
ED or cost of settlement of case without sastnarben. 
THE Emplover witb y-rolle of of over $0,000,000 already 
AMERI- insured in the United Sta 
No employer should ve wuheut this protection. 











CAN 
FIRE KIRBY & DWICHT, 
INSU R- 54 PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 
— General Agents for New York State. 
10., 





INCORPORATED 1851. 


THE BERKSHIRE 


TOTAL ASSETS, pond Ist. 189 . Ses x | LifeInsurance Company 


MoNranw REY Proton? OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
BINDERS ! : 
FoR 


INE INDEPENDENT. 


mt Philadelphia, 
SEVE 
, hem MIS pe ANNUAL STATEMENT. 








LIFE and ENDOWMENT POLICIES. 


For circulurs and plans. address the Home (fice, 
or the agen tes, 271 Broadway. N. Y; 2% Washington 





STATEMENT 


The Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New York, 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, President. 
For the year ending December 3 ist, 1888. 





Total Assets .... . $126,082,153 56 


I ns. desnncns cghacdeys, simantabeddectetorassvadsthecuntiike 87,275,301 63 
ie I Naas 6.00: 600beensee i 00020500 scvene Kecdeie-cusa@@erbelk en $7,940,063 63 
tein ein iiss Seine bad de iNbi en eibebe<h BAsbaaa ne 81,645,622 11 
ok RR bee. Seek, GIAoichdederiehtekined ‘ic (eowanthuee’ 158,369 
as ol san cubed sauces) aeNRROSES 45ea8 GS SEEOR 17,426 
re ek se asccetnctekesenasennes <0ecesbecnis Kimmaebedicatee . saaee 
NED UNNI 005 96 0.0.00 2006 000d i sncentseesdredesierecseescnsee as 0,306 
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THE ASSETS ARE INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 
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{ have carefully examined the foregoing statement and find the same to be correct. 
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From the Surplus above stated a dividend will be apportioned as usual. 
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Old and Young. 


DEFERRED HOPES. 
BY JULIA SCHAYER. 








ONE year ago, on budding bough 
The robin gayly singing, 
The laughing stream, the budding flowers, 
The fine green grass blades springing, 
Found me with Sorrow as my guest, 
And Fear and Pain attendant; 
I had but tears wherewith to greet 
Spring, and his train resplendent. 


But as she closer came, and bent 
To me with lips all smiling, 

I could but lend a willing ear 
To accents so beguiling. 

“ Fear to ignoble souls!’’ she cried, 
** Come, let us laugh at trouble: 

Another year thy hopes shall see 
Fulfilled in measure double.”’ 


Ah me! That yeartoo swift has sped: 
As then the grass is springing; 

As then the robin’s cheery note 
From budding bough is ringing. 

And Spring! I hear her joyous voice 
In far-off cadence trilling, 

Her light foot passed my darkened door 
Faintly my dull ear thrilling. 


But s:ill grim Sorrow is my guest, 
And Voubt and Fear attending 

Proffer the bitter brimming cup 
Of pain and care unending. 

Then here’s to thee, thou constant friend! 
Tbou dear, familiar Sorrow! 

This tear-wet bread together share 
To-day and e’en to-morrow. 


And after that, the bitter end, 
And then—the rest eternal! 
O God, forgive the weary soul 
That asks no joy supernal: 
That only craves surcease of pain, 
And fret, and strife, and weeping; 
That only longs for folded hands, 
Closed eyes and dreamless sieeping. 
BRUSSELS, BELGIUM. 
ine 


“TI PROMISE.” 








BY ROSE TERRY COOKE. 





‘“*Viva,! Viva,! I must go!” 

**You shall not! You shall not. You 
belong to me!” 

The beautiful little creature stamped 
her tiny foot on the turf,as she spoke; 
her eyes flamed with anger, a fiery flush 
shot up into her dark cheek. 

‘I belonged to my country before I 
ever saw you, Viva,” answered Tom 
Creighton, in a sad but steady tone. 

**You shall nut go, tho! Ah! dear, 
dear, darling Tom,can you leave your 
little lassie to die of fear? Don’t you love 
me?” 

Sne gathered the tall fellow’s hands 
close to her heart and clasped them there 
with strange, passionate strength. Tom 
stooped aud lifted her to his bosom as if 
she had been a tiny child. 

“T could not love thee, dear, so much 

Loved I not honor more,”’ 

he said, slowly, bending his nead to her 
ear. A splendid head it was, crowned 
with close curls soon to fall before the 
shears, and its symmetry to be hidden by 
a forage-cap; and the face did not belie 
the head; its strong, regular features, its 
cleft chin, and resolute lips all *‘ gave the 
world assurance of a man,” while the ex- 
pressive gray eyes revealed humor, ten- 
derness, pathos, passion, and a possible 
flash of rage. 

** Don’t talk to me about honor !” sobbed 
Viva, hiding her face on his shoulder. 
**1 shall die if you go away from me! 
I can’t—I can’t bear it !” 

There was no heroism about Genevieve 
L’Estrange; her French descent had given 
her inexpressible charms of aspect and 
manner; she was as slight as a girl of ten 
years, and no higher than her lover’s 
sboulder, but the contours of her exquisite 
figure showed the roundness and grace 
of womanhood, and her piquant, glow- 
ing face was alight with all the fire of an 
intense feminine nature. There was noth- 
ing childish in the red mobile lips, the 
delicate irregular features, the brilliant 
dark eyes that sparkled or melted accord- 
ing to her mood, the abundant silky black 
hair that fell to her feet when it escaped 
from the heavy coils that seemed too 
weighty for the lovely little head they 
covered, 





She was spoiled from her babyhood, 
being the only child of wealthy parents; 
not a wish had the willful creature ever 
been denied; never had she wanted a 
luxury, or failed to indulge a caprice; 
indeed, it wasa caprice that this very 
summer had taken her to the White 
Mountains before the great hotels were 
opened, to a small house near the village 
of Franconia. She wanted to see the 
spring blossoms of the North, to gather 
the dawn-pink arbutus she had so often 
bought in Broadway, from its lurking- 
places under the pine needles of the for- 
est; she had heard of ** the shy Linngwa,” 
the white wintergreen, and many another 
early flower that fades before fashion 
comes to explore its haunts, from a school- 
friend who lived in northern New Hamp- 
shire; and so, weary of the early terrors 
of the great war looming blackly in the 
distance, tired from the two years in 
Europe that followed her school days, and 
the long winter of dissipation in the city, 
she had intimated to her obedient par- 
ents her desire to visit Franconia; and 
they took her to the Pine Hill House ac- 
cordingly. 

Here she met Tom Creighton; his 
father and mother lived on a farm near 
by and the handsome young lawyer from 
New York had come up to say good-by to 
them; for he had enlisted in a volunteer 
regiment and daily expected orders to 
the front. 

Viva had met him often in society, and 
the two opposite natures, ina measure 
counterparts, had been mutually attract- 
ed. Tom Creighton was atypical NewEng- 
lander, strong, obstinate, enduring, with 
a rigid sense of duty as his dominant trait. 
He did not entirely approve of the war, 
for he was naturally conservative; but he 
considered that he ought to go, and 
go he would. It was a thorough surprise 
to both the pair, this meeting among the 
mountains; and it was the last thing Tom 
Creighton intended, to fall in love with 
Miss L’Estrange, much less to let her 
know it, but he could not help himself; 
with characteristic impetuosity she lost 
her heart in these solitudes, where all the 
real character of the young man showed 
itself, no longer overlaid by the customs 
of society. She saw how true, how ten- 
der, how brave he was; how superior to 
the society men who had only bored her 
in New York. She had indeed distin- 
guished him even there from a certain 
superiority of aspect, but now she knew 
and loved him and showed it with such 
naive simplicity that Tom, for all his good 
resolutions, broke down and fell at her 
feet. Only a day had their engagement 
been made known, when the summons 
Tom expected, came. Viva was almost 
frantic, it was the first time in her life that 
her will had been useless; but nuw it beat 
against a rock. Tired with the vain 
struggle, repeated tiil Tom’s heart ached 
to its depths, she at length recognized 
that his strength of character must 
dominate hers; and after a long wild flood 
of tears and a convulsion of sobs she said 
at last: 

“If you will go—if you must—promise 
me to live, to come back !” 

‘** I promise to come back if I do live, 
Viva. How canI say I will live? That 
is the chance of war and the will of God.” 

**Promise, promise!’ she _ shrieked. 
‘*You must promise me to live! I shall 
die here, right in your arms, unless you 
do!” 

Her pallid face, her streaming eyes, the 
sobs that seemed to rend her slight shape, 
the piteous curve of her red lips, took him 
by storm. The lovely, unreasoning, will- 
ful creature, torn by a passion of love and 
grief all for him, shook his strong soul to 
its center. What man ever resisted such 
overwhelming passion, or thought it fool- 
ish when he was its object? Tom Creigh- 
ton’s soul blazed in his eyes as he held 
that tiny figure closer to his breast. 

**I promise !” he said. 

So he went and she stayed. The for- 
tunes of war befell him ; but in battle he 
seemed to dodge the bullets that rained 
about him, manfully as he fought, for he 
felt Viva’s imploring eyes upon him. 
** Creighton’s luck” was the jest of the 
decimated regiment ; but no man charged 
him with cowardice, The thrill and 


splendor of this new life had swept off his 
conservatism ; the war justified itself by 
its dash and valor. He rejoiced in the 
clangor of its trumpets, the roar of its 
guns, the rush of its charges ; and when 
the miasma of the marshes where he lay 
encamped defied his will and seared his 
flesh with fever, when he lay half-con- 
scious for many a week in the hospital, 
the will to live, the intent to keep his 
word to Viva, saved him. The nurses 
wondered to hear but two words in the 
low mutter of his delirium: ‘I promise— 
I promise !” but those words were his tal- 
isman. 

Once more in the field he became a 
wonder of alertness; hair-breadth escapes 
seemed to be his forte. One day when 
the battalion were intrenching themselves 
and the commanding general, weary with 
the march, had dismounted and thrown 
himself under a tree for a moment’s rest, 
Colonel Creighton—for he had been pro- 
moted—dashed up on his black mare and 
saluted. 

‘**General,” he said, ‘‘shall I ride out 
beyond the lines and reconnoiter the lay 
of the land?’ 

“Do so,” said General B, springing up; 
‘and I will go with you.” 

As they both trotted past the intrencb- 
ments‘a colonel in command called out to 
them: 

‘*The evening is not far off. Do not 
risk your life, General.” 

The General smiled and looked at 
Creighton, who laughed; and on they 
went. Soon the pickets were passed, but 
no enemy was sighted, and, led on by the 
beauty of the way as well as a desire to 
grasp the situation, they trotted fast down 
a wood-road, turned a short corner, and— 
behold! twenty or thirty men: a picket 
guard, or rather a reconnoissance of the 
foe. Quicker than a lightning flash, no 
pause to think, no word said, except that 
‘**T promise,” branded on bis inward ear, 
Creighton’s saber flashed from its sheath; 
and, whirling it round his head, he looked 
over his shoulder and shouted ‘‘Forward ! 
Charge !” 

And putting spurs to his horse flew for- 
ward—the Generalinstantly seconding his 
ruse and close beside him—rushed upon 
the startled enemy, who fled like sheep. 
Once out of sight the two men turned and 
ran their horses back to the lines; but 
that swift maneuver saved a General to 
the army and her lover to Viva. 

So it was in the prison where scores of 
men died of untold agonies; for in those 
dreadful depths Tom Creighton lived. 
When his heart and flesh failed he seemed 
to see Viva’s upturned, woful face, and he 
saidto himself, ‘‘ I promise,” with fresh 
strength each time; for he had learned 
faith in himself. At last the war was 
over; but thoroughly wedded to a sol- 
dier’s life, and become a proverb among 
men for courage and quick resource, he 
was transferred to the ranks of the regu- 
lar army, given a furlough of six months, 
and flew at once to Viva. 

Poor Viva! the war had spared her 
Tom, but both her parents had died dur- 
ing his absence, and she was quite alone. 
To describe their meeting would be sacri- 
lege; it was evenasthe meeting of those 
who arise together at tne rising of the 
dead and look at the dawnivg of that hea- 
ven which they shall spend together. 
Naturally Tom desired to hasten their mar- 
riage, and Viva did not refuse; for except 
a salaried chaperon, she was quite aione 
in that lonliest of positions, the inmate of 
a fashionable boarding-house. She did 
not care to waste her time or her strength 
on an elaborate trousseau, she left all that 
to Mrs. Merwin; it seemed to her that she 
could not exist out of Tom’s presence. 

Yet one day she could not see him, she 
was ill; she only saw the doctor, an eld 
man who had watched her from child- 
hood. 

** Viva,” he said to her, as he drew on 
his gloves after an hour at her bedside, 
and as soon as the nurse, hurriedly called 
in, had left the room on some needful 
errand. 

“Viva, you must tell Captain Creigh- 
ton.” 

‘*T will not!” she answered, angrily. 

* But you must !” 





**I never will! After all these wretch- 





ed years of waiting, do you think I will 
throw my life away, Dr. Sands?” 

‘* Tf you do not, I shall.” 

** You won’t! you can’t!” 

‘But J shall. It is my duty. If you 
do not tell him before Saturday—this ig 
Tuesday—J shall.” 

The doctor’s voice was stern, but the 
nurse came in; he said no more. 

Next day came Tom with startling 
news; he was ordered at once to Fort 
Stilling, the garrison there was needed in 
a struggle with the Indians; fresh troops 
must man the fort; there was not a day 
to spare. 

** Viva, will you go with me?” 

She sprang up from the sofa where she 
lay, pale and sweet after her brief illness; 
here was her way of escape from Dr, 
Sands. 

** Yes indeed, I will. 
leave me again, Tom!’ 

So the next morning early, like a pair 
of eloping lovers, they were married in 
the nearest church and took the morning 
train for the far West; on and on the 
rushing wheels bore them; day after day 
they endured the separation of the crowd, 
till at last they arrived at St. George one 
winter nightin January. The snow was 
deep, but Tom must report as soon as 
possible, and Viva would not let him go 
alone. 

** It is too cold, dearest,” he said. 

“Not with you, Tom.” 

‘** Forty below zero, Viva!” 

“If you can live in it I can. 
mise’ Tom.” 

He could not refuse her after that word 
with all its memories. Rolled in furs, 
veils, scarfs, with hot bricks at her feet, 
they set out on their twenty-mile jour- 
ney. Warned not to speak, for the air was 
not fit for delicate lungs to admit in all 
its chill, silently they sped slong. The 
glittering fields of sparkling snow, on 
which the moon made along wake of 
glory, the black shadows, the creak of 
their swift runners, the snorting of the 
horses, whose nostrils were hung with 
icicles, all added a strange terror to the 
drive—a drive that seemed endless; but 
at last it was over. 

“Come!” said Tom, holding out his 
arms, as the driver drew up before the 
officers quarters, where the light of a fire 
blazed through the deep-frosted windows; 
but Viva neither spoke nor moved. 

Mad with terror, Tom lifted her from the 
sleigh and rushed into the door, making 
his way by instinct to the fire. Viva 
stirred not an atom. Hasty hands un. 
robed her; kind hands laid her on the sofa. 
Her face was set and white, her lips part- 
ed, her eyes glazed. The post-surgeon 
hurried in; he lifted one hand, it fell 
back; he put a finger on her pulse. ‘‘My 
God ! she is dead!” he said, with a look 
of dreadful pity. 

Tom dropped beside ber. 

Was it a year? Was it a life-time? 
Was he in Heaven when he woke out of 
that trance? 

She was there, warm, sweet, rosy. 

“You made me promise, Tom; I did 
not die.” 

Tom turned on his face and wept like a 
very child; his heaven had come on 
earth. 

Post-surgeons do not know everything 
any more than other men. The fact was 
that Viva had developed in the last two 
years a tendency to catalepsy—the result 
of an over-worn and over-excited nervous 
system; and when Dr. Sands told her she 
must tell Tom about it, she had just come 
out of a serious attack wherein she had 
lain for hours as one dead; but she would 
not tell him, having an idle fear that Tom 
might cease to love her. 

The long journey and the cold drive 
had brought on a severe seizure, and she 
certainly, in appearance, justified the 
post-surgeon’s opinion; but before morn- 
ing she had come back to herself, and was 
heart-broken to find Tom delirious with 
grief and as unconscious of her presence 
as she had been of his. 

“Viva,” he said, a few days after they 
were fairly settled in the new life, “my 
darling! my wife! think what might 
have happened if I had never known 
about this. Promise me, Viva, hereafter 
to trust me, Tell me everything!” 


You sball not 


‘I pro- 
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She looked up in his troubled, tender 
face with a divine smile, and softly said 
over his talisman, ‘I promise.” 

PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
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A QUEER APARTMENT-HOUSE. 


BY JOSEPHINE POLLARD. 








DowN by the pond that fed the mill, 
Where lily-pads grew thick, 

There stood a house all by itself, 
Not made of stone or brick. 

It towered upward to the skiea, 
‘Some forty feet or more; 

And only one small family 
Kept house upon each floor. 


It was an old and withered tree, 
With not a leaf in sight, 
And summer’s sun and winter’s storm, 
Had bleached its surface white; 
And there it stood, when all around 
In beauty seemed to thrive, 
Quite dead to all appearances, 
Yet very much alive. 


For many, many little birds 
The tenement possessed; 

And oh! with what amazing skill 
Each one had built its nest; 

A house some fifty stories high— 
Oh, what a sight was that! 

I don’t believe that anywhere 
You’d find so tall a flat. 


. And as the birds flew in and out, 
Like bees around a hive, 
No other tree in all the place 
Seemed quite so much alive. 
And thus God gave it recompense 
For loss of leaf and stem; 
The birds remained—while in its heart 
It made a home for them. 
New Youk CIrTy. 


_ 
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THE MARQUIS. 


BY A. L. NEVINS. 








On the north side of Close Cove stood 
a fisherman’s homely little cottage, the 
last house on the village street. The small 
front garden had its complement of lilac 
bushes, under which the hens clucked and 
scratched, and the back yard was full of 
lobster pots, crab nets and chicken coops, 
In the midst of them was a gray, weath- 
er-beaten kennel, half stuffed with straw, 
with a rusty chain hanging from a ring 
in front. That was the simple residence 
of Marquis, the fisherman’s black and 
white setter. 

One soft, cloudy October day that no- 
ble gentleman was sitting on the kitchen 
doorstep with his master, Jim Gardiner. 
It was a splendid, damp morning; one 
could almost smell the quail in the pas- 
tures and the dog was banging the ground 
with his tail and slobbering the young 
man’s hand, wondering where the gun 
was and why Jim’s face and garb were 
so gloomy. He wondered why the little 
fishing-smack was moored idly in the 
middle of the cove. And Jim was not at 
work: he was not mending his nets or 
filling cartridges or helping his wife wipe 

the breakfast dishes. 

Jim’s tanned face was haggard aud his 
eyes were red. Marquis licked his face 
and hands, gave him his paw, and sitting 
up, begged to know what was the matter. 

“Ob! pup,” said James and he slapped 
his friend on the back. ‘Do you love 
your mistress ?” 

Marquis whined and sneezed and put up 
his head and said, *‘ Yes,” loudly. 

“What would you do for her, pup?” 
{n a moment life seemed to be extinct in 
the animal’s body; he lay stretched on the 
ground as stiff as a china dog, one gloomy 
imbecile eye turned on the fisherman. 

“You would die for her, Marquis? 
Aye, pup, so would I, ifIcould. My dog, 
I wish I were dead now, as she is.” He 
hid his face in his black broad-cloth 
sleeve; the cheery blue was changed for a 
mourning coat. 

In the little parlor the Marquis had seen 
two chairs placed face to face; they were 
waiting for the coffin and the stiff thing 
Up-stairs that was going in it. 

Strange people had taken possession of 
the house; they whispered behind doors 
and went in and out of the pantry, eating. 
Soon James, in his embarrassed grief, was 
made to take his place near the coffin that 
held his dead wife. He left Marquis, ly- 


ing on the ground, and forgot to say: 
* Live dog !” = | 





Petrified Marquis! He rolled his ago- 
nized eyes and listened to the interesting 
noises that floated out-of-doors through 
the open windows. Men were coughing 
gruffly, women were sighing and some 
man was scolding them. He wished he 
knew what was going on; why had his 
master lefthim thereentirely dead, when 
he was longing to get up and go into that 
front room, to jump upon the visitors 
and lick their faces, and to brush the 
vases with the horrid smelling white 
flowers off of the table with his - tail? 
Horses were neighing at the gate also; a 
number of wagons were drawn up there. 
If Marquis could only haveseen what was 
carried out of the parlor and slid into one 
of those wagons! A tear of disappoint- 
ment rolled down on to his nose and he 
whined distractedly, but, noblesse oblige, 
he would not get up till the word of com- 
mand was given. 

At last every one had departed except 
one old man, the father of James, who 
watched the funeral train go down the 
street and then went to find Marquis,who 
still lay dead and miserable by the back- 
door step. 

‘* Poo’ dog! poo’ dog!” he said, kindly; 
for his daughter-in-law had loved the 
brute, and a tear came to the faded blue 
eye of the old fisherman. He was a tall, 
meek old man with a chastened look on 
his face, he having suffered much for 
many years at the hands of a scolding 
woman, his wife, who had been ** taken” 
a little time before; but his son’s wife had 
treated himkindly. He had thin, ragged, 
sandy hair and a long beard, and wore 
strangely patched clothes and a carpen- 
ter’s blue dennin jacket with sleeves. He 
having restored Marquis to life, the dog 
rushed past him into the house, through 
the empty rooms into the room up-stairs, 
where he had once licked the hand of his 
mistress when she lay ill in bed. Empty 
rooms; a cold, white bed. Down-stairs 
again to ask what it meant, and then 
back to the bed; he jumped up on it and, 
hiding his poor, puzzled head with his 
paws, he fell asleep. 

James found him there when he re- 
turned alone from the graveyard, where 
he had left the dog’s kind mistress; and 
the young fisherman nearly wept his jolly 
blue eyes out, putting his head down on 
the pillow beside the faithful, handsome 
animal. 

Marquis did not forget the dead girl, 
and day after day made the same journey 
all over the house, up and down-stairs, to 
find her. He whined at the bedroom 
door, and sighed as he lay under the 
kitchen stove. 

She had been generous with bones and 
had always given him fresh water ina 
clean bowl every day. 

Where had she gone? There hung her 
gray shawl on the nail bebind the kitchen 
door, but, tho Marquis looked up at it and 
barked and cried, she never came to wear 
it. 

Why was she not tiere to cook the birds 
that he and his master brought back from 
the pastures over the hill? 

James could not bear to stay in the si- 
lent, cheerless house, and he wandered 
through the woods and the fields, his gun 
on his shoulder and the setter at his heels 
during the first days after the funeral, or 
went off alone in his sail-boat and wept 
when he looked at Eliza’s picture hanging 
up in the little cabin. 

But after a while he began to laugh and 
whistle again cheerfully, and at Christ- 
mas he made atrip to New York and was 
absent for some weeks. The old fisher- 
man cooked the meals in the quiet 
kitchen and Marquis slept most of the 
time. A drift of snow many feet deep lay 
on Eliza’s grave. 

In April Jim came back from New York 
with a sprightly person he had just mar- 
ried, and Marquis flung himself ecstatic- 
ally into her arms; for he thought his old 
mistress had returned from her little visit 
in the graveyard on the Plains. 

He discovered his mistake and fell back 
in confusion, smelling her petticoats. 
That musk was very strong! No dog he 
had ever met had had such a peculiar 
smell, 

Clara was the name of this new elderly 
wife, She had red curls and was stout; 





her gait was smooth and gliding; her fat 
shoulders quivered as she walked into the 
sitting-room 1n a dignified manner, hold- 
ing her head back, showing a double chin 
and looking sideways at Marquis out of 
her fine eyes. She never moved rapidly, 
and swept the floor with her petticoats. 

She had been a shop-woman in New 
York and she did not seem at home in 
Eliza’s kitchen, into which Jim introduced 
her, sheepishly. But she had really adorned 
a bargain counter. 

The old fisherman was boiling lobsters 
and she screamed when she saw him put 
the writhing green things into the pot of 
hot water and she stepped back on to the 
dog’s foot. Jim cuffed him because he 
was in the way and he growled in aston- 
ishment, threw himself into a corner with 
an indignant thump and looked at the 
new-comer out of the corners of his 
eyes. 

Old Gardiner finished cooking the sup- 
per, then he went out-of-doors. Marquis 
followed him, his tail quite out of curl, 
and said, ‘‘ Bow, Wow!” as he saw the 
yellowish shawl that Clara had put on the 
hook behind the door. Eliza’s gray shawl 
had disappeared. 

It soon became apparent that the new 
wife did not fancy either old Gardiner or 
the dog. The rustic simplicity of the 
meek old man displeased her and she did 
not like the big bustling setter. 1f he had 
been a dear little white Spitz dog, she 
could have endured him. And the setter 
did not care for her or for ber ways. 

If James could only have seen her as 
the Marquis did! Dipping the tin spoon 
in greasy broth and raising it languish- 
ingly to her coy, pursed-up lips! Looking 
in the mirror at her teeth, gold-filled; at 
the crow’s feet by the corners of her eyes; 
smoothing her hair with her large, soft 
hands. 

She wore strange clothes. In the morn- 
ing a greasy, slate-colored calico gown, a 
black glazed apron, shimmering brassy 
earrings and a glass necklace; in the af- 
ternoon a light blue alpaca dress. The 
Marquis told the fisherman he did not 
think she was good form. 

He did not like musk. Give him a good 
fish or game smell; that was clean and 
healthy. 

She curled her lips up over her teeth too 
much and showed her fangs. 

Her face wasn’t a pretty pink either; it 
was just the color of dog biscuit. 

Green was a peculiar tint for a lady’s 
eyes. Eliza’s eyes had been blue. He 
thought the eyes of human beings were 
always blue. 

She never gave him fresh water and 
did not wash out his drinking bow] daily. 

But he tried to be kind and did some of 
his best tricks for her only to learn that 
she did not like dogs. 

When she shut his tail into the pantry 
door, trod on his foot in the kitchen and 
said, ‘‘Plague take the dog,” he was for- 
giving. To conciliate her he trotted 
down-stairs with her slippers in his mouth 
and left them on the sitting-room floor; 
and when she boxed his ears for it, he 
stood up on his hind legs and waltzed, 
tho he hated dancing. 

‘* I despise dogs,” said Clara. 

Marquis feigned death at her feet. 

‘*Get up,” said she, kicking him, 

The kitchen door was open; he sprang 
atit and slammed it with his paws. That 
was an easy trick and one of which he 
was fond. 

“Oh, get along,” said Clara, crossly; 
‘*you are always under my feet,” and she 
turned him out. 

Marquis and old Gardiner sat a good 
deal on the ‘‘offset”; while the old fisher- 
man mended nets the dog barked cheer- 
fully at the fishing-smack which was back 
in the cove. They did not care to stay 
in the house, for the new mistress made 
them nervous when she rattled kettles on 
the stove. Once she threw a stove-lid at 
Marquis when he stood on his hind legs 
and begged, but he easily avoided it. He 
could always get out of the way, and did 
not mind anything very much as’ long as 
he had bis liberty. 

His Liberty? But that was gone for- 
ever, Now the Marquis was a sensible, 
well brought up dog, full of life, but per- 
fectly discreet, no longer a puppy and 





without a single bad fault; therefore 
when Clara said one day that he was dan- 
gerous, that he killed chickens and had 
attempted to bite her, his feelings were 
hurt; for he had only pulled the tail out 
of a conceited young rooster, in play, and 
had simply pretended to bite her ankles, 
lying in wait for herat the foot of the 
stairs and dashing at her mschieviously 
when she did not see him, 

But while her husband was away, Clara 
chained the dog in the old gray kennel. 
She took the rusty chain, unused for 
many years, fastened one end to the dog’s 
collar and Marquis slunk into his house, 
his tail between his legs, He shrank into 
the darkest corner of the place, buried 
his head in the straw, crouched there as 
if he had been beaten, and wept, I think, 
if adog ever wept. Marquis, the house- 
hold pet, the gentle Marquis, chained for 
life in his kennel by an unkind mistress 
whom he had tried to please! He would 
never try to please any one again, and he 
didn’t care if he never did another trick 
as long as he lived. 

I think only a woman could have been 
80 unreasonable; even an objectionable 
‘man would probably have contented him- 
self with kicking and starving Marquis, 
and would have given him his freedom, 
because vicious men are generally fond of 
dogs, but only good women as a rule can 
endure them. Clara was not very good— 
a feeble, cowardly thing, afraid to kick 
Marquis, but entirely disposed to starve 
him, and to lock him up, to vex and to 
tease him. 

Marquis knew she encouraged her yel- 
low cat to sleep on his favorite braided 
rag mat. The yellow kittens played with 
his own ball. A neighbor’s mongrel pup- 
py discovered where he had hidden a sea- 
son’s beet bones and dug them up before 
his very eyes. He could not defend his 
own property. and Clara threw sticks of 
wood at him if he expressed his indigna- 
tion too loudly. The suwraw was musty, 
the roof leaked and the kennel was very 
small; it had not been built for him but 
had belonged to a yellow dog who had 
been shot for killing sheep. The chain 
was heavy also, why could she not have 
tied him with a rope, for that he could 
have bitten in two in a very short time. 

When James came back from a trip on 
the coasting steamer, he let the dog loose 
and swore he never should be shut up 
again; but he found Clara could be obsti- 
nate, and the fetters were replaced on the 
Marquis. 

She showed Jim the rent in her slimsy 
petticoat made by the dog and described 
her sensations when she felt his hot breath 
at her heels and no one need try to make 
her believe he was playing, for she knew 
he had a spite against her because she 
gave the cod-tish bones to her cat. 

Clara cried and begged her husband not 
to leave her alone with that dreadful 
beast. It was very dull in the country, 
living with an old man and a ferocious 
animal. 

Poor James wished to take life easily, 
and did not like her to cry, and as he did 
not find his old home so comfortable as 
he had hoped and expected, he procured 
a permanent position as steward on a 
Southern steamer, a position which a year 
or two before he would have refused. The 
dog could not help fancying his master 
had found out that Clara was not the 
steady sort of person that a clever dog 
would have selected as house-keeper. 

A winter passed in prison, and Marquis 
thought sadly of the warm side of the 
stove, while Clara visited the neighbors, 
and sat by the parlor window. The old 
fisherman sat in a corner of the sitting- 
room in a big chair, shaking with palsy, 
shrinking away from her, living on suffer- 
ance in his son’s house. The yellow cat 
and kittens slept on the braided mat, and 
the dog barked in his kennel at the rain 
and snow. The vld man was getting very 
feeble and tolu Marquis he could not stand 
it much longer, he was going to die. 
Whenever she went away from the house 
he tottered to the kennel, leaning on his 
stick, and set the dog free; and the Mar- 
quis, having stretched his stiffened limbs, 
would go to the aged man, put his head 
on his knee and ask him, with his 





troubled, tender eyes: What did it mean? 
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Why, he was a bunting dog; he had never 
hurt a chicken or a human being in his 
life, and why did she shut him up? Some 
restraint he could have endured, brt 
never to be free ? 

Why did not James, his master. come 
bick? The Marqus wh ned. If James 
did not come back soon and take his dog 
out fora run he would grow so stiff he 
never would run again, Andthevcld man 
would shake his bead, pat the dog’s thin 
sides, grown gaunt in those days, and 
agree: yes: women were cruel, det ceitful; 
he never had liked ber looks, Then he 
would take him back tothe kennel, 

Two years after the smell of musk came 
into the house on t:e cove, old Gardiner 
died. James sent home money to pay 
the bills, but did not come himself; he 
did not want to see the woman who had 
enticed him to mairy her. Red-curl’s 
brother came from the city-shop, and 
Marquis snarled at him feebly from his 
house. 

And after that second death he was left 
without a friend. Ciara dressed herself 
more tinely than ever; James seldom came 
home, and this bigh bred dog was never 
unchained. He could run back and forth 
in front of his kennel—a contracted Mar- 
quisate; for his chaia was only two yards 
long! He gnawed the wooden sill and bit 
the pieces of straw and showed bis teeth 
at the cat and hens, rattling bis chain 
nervously; licking his dry bow! in sum- 
mer, shivering in winter cn his straw. 

At last Marquis was an old dog. No 
one remembered how long he had been 
there in prison, bat he was old and 
broken dovn; bis coat was brown and 
shaggy, his ¢yes were dim. Why did not 
Clara’s heart ache when she heard the 
sullen clank of his cnain against toe 
bovrds of his hateful kennel; when sne 
heard his hoarse, mourntul bark? He 
used to yelp as if in pain, and would 
munch h s paw and tear the flesh maely. 

One night in winter when the roof of 
his house was white with snow, Marquis, 
the old dog, lay Lrooding in the strow. 
He was diaming he was hunting with 
his master. Wat! There was a covey 
rising in the tielu! 

Then be awoke suddenly, lifted his head 
and growled softly, tor he was not stone 
deat yet. and he heard the vack door open. 
Clara came out, and slipping, shding on 
the icy path, went around the house to 
the front gate. Tbe full moon was sbin- 
ing, it was very cold; she shivered and 
drew her shawl tightly about her head, 
looking like a conspirator, her shadow 
east before her on the white ground. A 
sleigh stopped in front of the bouse, a man 
got out and tied the reins to the pust and 
the other occupants of the sleigh de- 
scended also; tnen the conspirators went 
into the house, Ciara and several men and 
women. She was going to have a party 
in the warm kitchen. How cold it was in 
the kennel! 

Marquis sprang up in desperation and 
dashed out of his little duor, His chain 
rattled on the ground and his old leather 
collar parted and fell and set him free. 
His limbs were stiff but he hurled himself 
away, over the fence, down the silent, 
snowy, village street, and he stumbled 
and fell, and rolled over and over many a 
time, I fancy, in his insane course. And 
then, dragving bis tail and hanging his 
head he returned to the house, went to 
the kitchen door ard putting bis head 
against the panel, groaned, But no one 
heard him, and still moaning with cold 
and pain he stretcbed himself cown in 
the snow on the step. Something was 
wrong. 

Dut! old dog. When the gate turned on 
its hinges, and bis mzster, bis own mas- 
ter, James, came into the yard ard walk- 
ed straight to the back door, Marquis did 
not hear bim; but he knew his hand, and 
licked it feebly. 

Wno would have recognized Marquis 
that had seen bim in his youth? Dirty, 
thin, trembling with fear and cold, 

* Poor Marquis, poor pup. Your mas- 
ter deserted you, that cruel woman abused 
you! Poor dog, that L:zz‘e loved.” 

With bis aged whine, his hoarse bork, 
no longer with the cheery voice of the 
active young setter, Marquis told his mas- 
ter all about it. 


They went to the kitchen window and 
looked in through the blind and saw 
Clara, her brother and her friends, sitting 
at supper. The respectable members of 
the family were out in the cold. 

After that night the Marquis was never 
confined again; the red curls and the 
musk went into banishment, and the fish- 
erman came home to live. The dog 
begged him not to have any more women 
about the place; they were false and 
cruel, 

It was a pity the fisherman had not 


come home sooner. Perhaps the Marquis 


had become very rheumatic in the damp 
kennel, or perhaps he was attacked by 
the distemper; at any rate, it soon be- 
came evident that he was a diseased dog. 
After his release from imprisonment he 
long:d to make the most of his liber'y. 
and he took long walks on the country 
roads, walking in the slow, patient mapn- 
ner in which the aged take their exercise, 
at his master’s heels or alone; he could 
no longer gallop over the fields. 

After a time he became morose, avoid- 

ing sovziety, slinking into his dark kennel 
in the daytime—for tbe light hurt his in- 
flamed eyes—and coming out when the 
sun was low. If James cailed him out 
he obeyed the call. his tail beat the 
ground, he looked up lovingly; then, in a 
moment, he would seem to forget nis 
adored master, and would return to the 
dark place to cower there alone. At 
night be haunted the roads, slouching in 
a sort of tr +t, bis tail almost dragging on 
the ground and his tread. stealthy, like 
that of a wild beast. He was an object of 
fear to the dogs and men he met, and the 
yap3 and moans which sometimes aroused 
the neighbors at midnight were pitiful to 
hear. Paralysis aff-cted his bind quar- 
ters; but he journeyed incessantly at 
night and in the evening and mornirg, 
pulling bis st ff limbs along. his grest 
suaggy head bent low. his eyes dim, bis 
tail sweeping in the dirt. 
James followed him on these journeys 
and brought bim home, and if he said to 
him, ‘° Pup, do you love me?” Marquis 
would whine eagerly, as in old times, 
and when asked what he would do for his 
master, he would bend his halt-paralyz d 
limbs and simulate death. An easy task 
then. 

Having become very emaciated, quite 
blind, and his hiod extremities being 
paralyzed, he dragg-d himself one day 
to the edge of the embankment overlook- 
ing the cove; and tho his diseased eyes 
could no longer see the little sail-boat at 
anchor, he nevertheless turned them in 
the direction of tne fishing-smack. He 
yapped once, and put his head down on 
his paws, then sank into a stupor, and 
shortly afterward Marquis died. 
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Ir is true that the frog isa common and 
rather desp:sed animal. Ata casual ac- 
quaimtance there is nothing attractive 
about him, either in appearance or be- 
bavior. His coat is cold and slimy, bis 
form is ungiinly, his gait awkward end 
his voice altogether unmelodious. In his 
habits there is not much to be commended. 
He prefers a stagnant pool, noisome with 
decaying vegetation to a bright, clear 
stream. Nothing pleases him better than 
to lie idly at the surface bathing his cbill 
sides in the sunshine and taking, in his 
awkward way, occasional swallows of 
air. Sometime he ventures to the shore 
and, hidden in the grass, lies in wait for 
a passing insect which, with surprising 
alertness for him, he seiz-s with his long 
sticky tongue. At the same time he is 
watchful against his own enemies; for, at 
theshgbtest unusual noise he quickly leaps 
into the pool, disappearing with an un- 
dignified splash. 

But while the frog at first acquaintance 
seems in nowise a noteworthy animal, it 
is still true that no living creature of the 
fields and streams is in as many ways so 
interesting. And itis also true that on 
the score of usefulness he merits our fa- 
vorable consideration. Not to speak of 
the fact that the plump muscles of the 
hind limbs furnish a delicious meat, the 
higher claim of serviceableness in the 
cau-e of science may be made for the 
frog. It isa classic animal in the field of 
«xperimental phvsiology. It was in the 
web of the frog’s foot that that fact of 
fundamental interest in the medical treat- 
ment of disease—the circulation of the 





blood—was first definitely observed. And 


it was the accidental observation of Gal- 
vani, made in 1790, that a pair of frog's 
legs, suspended on a copper hook and in 
contact with a p ate of iron below, were 
thrown into violent contractions, that led 
to the discovery of Galvanic (now chem- 
ical) electricity. Endless exp riments 
have been made upon the tissues and or- 
gans of the frog, all throwing hight upon 
the physiological action of the corre- 
sponding parts in the human body. For 
example, the muscles of a frog’s leg 
mav be so dissected as to expose the nerve 
connected with them; if the nerve be then 
stimulated by a current of electricity or 
even by pinchir g, the muscles will con- 
tract. Iathis way much bas been learn- 
ed about the physivlogy of these tissues. 

The reason why the frog is especially 
available for the purposes of physiologic- 
al exper'ment is that its tissnes are ex- 
ceedingly tenacious of hfe. Under suit- 
able conditions the muscle and nerve 
preparation just referred to will respond 
to stimulation several hours after the life 
of the animal has been taken, The re- 
markable power of retaining vitality is 
still better seen in tne action of the heart, 
since this organ will go on beating for 
two day: after life has ceised in the ani- 
mal. This same tenacity of life is true 
of some other reptilian and other low 
animals, but not of higher animals, as 
birds and mammals, 

The frog, then, having so well estab- 
lished a claim on our interest, is deserv- 
ing of some notice in respect to its spe- 
cific characters as an animal. The place 
which it occupies in the scale of animal 
life is intermediate between that of the 
fishes and the reptiles. This is indicated 
very clearly in the history of its individ- 
ual development. It is well known that 
in what may be called the period of youth 
in the frog the form of the body and 
the manner of life are quite different 
from the same in the full-grown ani- 
mal. Now in the early part of this 
tadpole period thecreature has all of the 
essential characters of a fish. Its body 
is elongated and terminates in a broud 
flat tail. There are no legs and it 
breathes by means of gills. At this 
time, too, it lives on plant food, crop- 
ping the leaves of water plants by means 
of horny plates with which its jaws 
are provided. But when the tadpole 
stage is passed and the frog nature fully 
acquired, the animal then possesses all 
the distinctive characters of a reptile. 
It has two pairs of limbs, a scaleless 
skin, and breathes by means of lungs. 
Of these changes the most striking is 
that from a water-breather (air dissolved 
in water) to an air breather. It is for 
this reason that the frog, together witb 
other animals possessing the same pe- 
culiarity, is placed in the zoological 
class. Amphibia, the word meaning 
double-life. Some naturalists, however, 
prefer the name Batrachia, the original 
meaning of this word being frog. 

The length of time required for the 
development of tie frog appears to depend 
closely upon temperature and other ex- 
tercal conditions. The writer p'aced a 
tadpole in an aquarium in the fai] and ne 
growth whatever appeared to take place 
until the tollowing spring. But when 
growth was once renewed it proceeded 
with great rapidity. Within a period of 
ten days both pairs of legs budded out 
and developed to nearly perfect form. 
The hind legs appeared first and attained 
a considerable lengta before the fore legs 
showed themselves. The tail persisted 
for some time after the development of 
the legs but its disappearance—by a 
process of absorption—finally took place 
with great rapidity, occupying only two 
or three days. 

The gills appear to wither away at 
about the time of the disappearance of the 
tail. At any rate at this ume the anima! 
is first seen to come to the surface for 
air. For a limited period it appears to 
have the use both of gills and lungs. It is 
a curious condition at this time, when one 
set of breathing organs is shbriveling up 
at an equal pace with the develorment of 
the other set. Not less remarkable is the 

fact that at this juncture the creature 
changes its diet—passing from a herbiv- 





orous to a Carnivorous animal, Teeth also 








appear in the mouth (on the upper jaw 
only) and the long fleshy tongue, attached 
at its front end and Joose behind, attains 
complete growth. The opening of the 
mouth, too, becomes enormously enlarged, 
extending far back at the sides ot the 
heud. 

Bat while these transformations are 
truly remarkable it is well to keep in 
mind that, after all, they are not essez. 
tilly different from those through which 
other animals pass in their bodily deve}. 
opment. Take, for example, a bird. The 
changes which take place within the epg 
during the early period of incubation are 
quite toe same in thrir general nature as 
thcse which che frog pas+s through after 
it has completed the period of incubation, 
(The frog hatches from its egg by the heat 
of the sun.) Tne chief difference is that 
in the Lira these changes are completed 
during the eg s'»ge, the animal leav ng 
the egg with all its class characters in 
perfection. But in the frog, at th- time 
the young leaves the egg it 1s in the fish 
stage; that is to say, it has the charactirs 
of a class at least two grades below its 
own proper class, And so it must go on 
in its development after having passed 
the egg stage; and as these final siages 
take place before our eyes they attract 
our attention, and are in danger of lead- 
ing us to suppose that the deve!opmental 
history of the frog 1s pecaiiar and arom- 
alous. 

The frog affords an eximple of those 
apimals which secure proiccticn from the 
attacks of their enemies by mimicking 
the color of their surroundirgs. By some 
physiological process, the nature of which 
is not well understood, they are atle to 
vary the color of the pigment of the skin 
in correspondence to the color of their 
surroundings. Thus, when they sit in 
the grass on the bank of a pool or stream, 
they change their color to green, and 'hus 
are less likely to be seen by birds and 
snakes, which are their chief enemies, 

Toe frog differs from most animals in 
possessing nv distinct organs of def« nse, 
But his powerful leaping muscles stand 
bim in good stead as a means of escape, 
both when on the shore and when in the 
water, in the latter case enabling him to 
swim with great quickness. 

The sense-organs of the frog are well 
developed and are quick in their action. 
The external part of the ear 1s very notice- 
able, appearing as a round dark space 
jast bebind the eyes. It corresponds to 
the tympanum or ear-drum of higher 
animals, There are delicately formed 
olfactory cells in the nasal cavities, indi- 
cating that the sense of smell is fauly 
acute, The eyes are well formed and are 
provided with hds, tho the lower one 
alone is freely movable. If the eye be 
touched it is drawn inward under the 
upper lid and at the same time the lower 
lid ascends to close the eye. 

The manner in which breathing is 
effected in the frog is peculiar, The lungs 
are smple sacks, similar to the swim- 
bladders of fishes, except that they are 
divided internally into minute chambers 
or cells, Toey are not suspended in 
chest cavity, but hang loosely in the g¢2- 
eral cavity of the body. Hence they caD- 
uot be filled with air by means of move- 
ments of the sides of the body. as is the 
case with the higher vertebrated animals. 
But a mechanism of a similar princigle of 
operation is found in the floor of te 
mouth. This is capable of being lowered 
by muscular action, thus greatly enlarg- 
ing the mouth cavity. The vacuum tbus 
formed is filied by air passing in through 
the nostrils. These passages are then 
closed, and the floor of the mouth rais+d, 
the air thus being forced into the lungs. 
The action is therefore not dissimilar to 
that of a force-pump. The lungs hav'ng 
been filled, expiration takes place by the 
mere reaction of their elastic tissue, a8 iD 
the higher animals. 

The skin appears to be a necessary 8 
cessory organ in breathing. At any rate 
a frog soon dies when kept in a dry place, 
the explanstion seeming to ve tnat tne 

pores of the skin are closed so that the 
blood 1s not suffice ntlv purified. In win 
ter they breathe through the skin alone. 
And it has been shown that in summet, 
when their vital’ ocessesare in the 
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ate o ivity, they live for a lon 6. A pack of hounds. 
a awd poet eenthing ‘a e a wil name. Everybody Who has 4 boy knows that Vit Ltsth $6 
skin alone, t»e nostrils having been . Lrons. money can be very illy spent Ol 4 boy’s % 
stepped or the lungs themselvesremoved. | aNSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MAY 23D. : 


An experiment is reported in which a 
frog lived five weeks after having thus 
been deprived of its lungs. 

The winter habits of the frog are not 
dissimilar to those of other reptilian ani- 
mals. Ic burrows into the mud at the 
bottom of the pool and remains in a tor- 
pid condition untilspring. The vital proc- 
esses appear to be sustained during the 
time by nutriment stored up in a special 
internal org7n called the fat-body. 

As is well known, the spring is the sea- 
son of greatest activity with these ani- 
mals. The discordant crcaks of the male 
frog are a characteristic sound of the 
warm soring night. In some species, as 
subservient to the production of voice, 
there are large dilatations of the skin at 
the sides of the head in the male. These 
gacks having been filled with air, it is 
fo ced out along two membranous folds 
which by theic vibration produce voice. 

A frog can often be made to croak by 
stroking its sides and thus the action of 
these sacks may be demonstrated. 

In respect to intelligence the frog can- 
not be said to be ia any wise remarkable. 
l.s instincts are very few. It makes no 
nest, and in fact appears to give no atten- 
tion Whatever to its young; the whole of- 
five of maternity ending when the eggs 
have been produced. It constructs no 
place of retreat, depending for conceal- 
me't upon tbra-ting its body into the 
mud at the bottom ot tae pool. It rhows 
its greatest alertness 10 Catcuing its prey, 
tho this depends sather on the peculiar 
structure and q:lalitics of its toogue than 
skillinthe ux of iit. It leaps and swims 
wito agility and airectness; buc it selaom 
¢X7rC-Ses Luis power exvept unJer alarm. 
lc shuws no quality of sp -rtiveness. 
When not arouseu ov hunger or « ther de- 
site, It appears cor tent to lead a sluggish, 
inat Live «X-Stence. ‘ 

A peculiar feature of the frog is the 
pr:seace of what are cailed lyaipu-bearis, 
Tare are four in all, two of which are 
sttuat d On tae poster.or part of the back 
just at tne sides of tne vervebree ridge. 

By caretul watching, these lymph-hearts 
Lay be reen tu pul-are. They serve to 
force the lympao—a wuite fluid gathered 
from the tissues—iDto the great veins, 
thus passing 1t unty the general biood cir- 
culation, 

A youd many other points of greater or 
I+8> Luterest Could be naaed, but our ex- 
auiuation may close by net.cipg toe sev- 
eral specs uf frogs common in this couL- 
try. Tne wost common species 18 Runa 
halecina, toe trog of our pcois, streams 
alu washes, too well knuwn to need de- 
scription. Its hind limbs are very pala- 
labie but the trueeaible species 1s Rana 
Esculanta, « hicu islarye: ana of al-rigut- 
erculur. Lu tois species the vocal sacks 
of the m ite are especially well de veloped, 
Tue eyes are tatner Cluser together inan 
in R. halecina and the area of the tym- 
panic memiurane, just venind the eyes 1s 
larger. Uur largest species 1s Rana pipi- 
ens, commonly Called the buii-trog. It 
Sometimes attains a length of at least 
eight miches, 


> 
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PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department shouid be ad- 
Wesed Puzzes.” THe INDEPENDENT, New York. 








DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


* 


rs) 
o * 
* o * 
* re) om 
- oO ia 
* °o oa 
n oO ¥ 
Across: 
1. Has been. 
2. Anbreviation of a man’s name. 
3. A game of cards. 
4. An animal. 
5. A poem. 
6. To injure. 
‘ 


- A prioter’s term. 
Tne initials and finals are of April. 
H. 
TRAVELING PUZZLE. 
Brom the Tiber to Lyons. 
Tiber 


eH E 
HHL 
Rekae 
eRERE 
ReREEE 
HRREH 


L ops. 
1. Tiber. oT 


2. A small fruit. 

8. A peasant (India.) 
4. An oil. 

5. A memorial. 








suit. 


“Cheap” priges certainly patch at- 
tention, bat a ~ cheap” article has no 
merit, not even in the price. 

Wemake nothing but the best. All 
the younger Boys’ Suits, between $4.00 
and $11.06, and the bigger ones between 
$6.00 and $18.00, go direct to the cus- 
a Minus all the profits other stores 
a8 


We are first handlers of Derby Hats, 


NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 
Celebration of Washington’s Centennial 
in New York City. 

DOUBLE ZIGZAG. 
Allowing 
Opinions 
Barriers 
Famished 
Saltness 
Afterwit 
Oratorio 
Monogram 
Tolerate 
Trusteth 


NAME PUZZLE. 


IMPORTING RSTAILERS, 


Fulton St., opposite DeKalb Ave., 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Linen Handkerchiefs, 


Special Prices for the Seaside and 
Country Season, 








Ladies’ Printed and Hemstitched Sheer 
Lawn Linen Handk-rchiefs, 1244 and 15c, 
quality at 74gc; 2c. quality at 10c.; 5e. 

































~ & 4 ea quality at 123¢c. 
C y - : : 100, for Boys, and sell them at $1 15, Bee cos ways - Seat en agg 
chiefs, and 25c quality at 12)¢ anc c. 
Siu 8 aon No hat store sells them for ess than Men’s Printed aut Hen stitched Handkei- 
= u . : a $1.75 cbie‘s, 20c. quality at 12!¢c., and 45c. quality 
= 8 a : at 25c. 
Ma Bel Hackett, Carhart & Go 
Ma Be | it, Carhart &6 
PhEbe aCke j f "y 
DIAMOND IN HALF SQUARE. Men’s and Boys’ Clothing and Hats, Wd A 
: ’ 
PODESTA N.B.COR. CANAL ST. AND BWAY,! 
DEPOT New York. ALL WEARERS OF ARTIFICIAL 
ENOW Soman Siapene OF tan coon nerves Rantaon or 
es GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, general prostiation will receive valuable tntorma- 
S ET —_——— 008 ton bv sending stamp to Dr. WM. E. DUNN, ist Lex- 
TT’ R W. BAKER & e neton Ave., cor. 59 Str et, New York. 
A 
SYNCOPATIONS AND REMAINDERS. . Breakfast Coro Se 
AeceH8es eo ts - “es 
T o A spt Is absolutely pure a 
it is soluble. 
$t Rew . . 
Sh Red aR No Chemicals 
oe fo ee ne ey \ Mare used in its preparation. It has more 
\ than three times the strength of Cocoa 
Bos om 4 | mixed with Starch, Arrowrvot or Sugar, 
Ya d herefure fi ~onomical, 
SwOop SEEMED cuts te te. oe omeoe BE 
Bb 4 Xess ! delicious, nourishing, strengthening, Ea- 
at | ij StLy DIGESTED, and admirably adapted 
2 i for invalids as well as persons in health. 





“CRLLULOID” ieit* waicchract 
L nen Collar. Pliable, never need Laundering, washes 


ke glass. ‘end for Circulars to GEO. CLEMENT 
& CO., 33 East 22d st., New York City, N. Y. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


By return mail. Full Description 
EE Moody’s New Taytor system of Presa 
F R Cutting. MOODY & CO., Cincinnati. 0. 


THE UNEXCELLED FIREWORKS 69,, 


Nos. 9 and 11 Park Place, New York City, 


Carry the largest stock and most complete line of Celebra- 
tion goods in the country. 


JAPANESE DAY FIREWORKS AND BALLOONS. 


The greatest nov- 
elty of the day. 

Exhibiting life size 
and Mammoth fig- 








SEND FOR PRICE-LIST 
AND BOOKS ON HEATING 


( 
nooress HERENDEEN MFG, Co. wx 











The Cortright Metal Reokng Company’s 
Shingles are more durable a dil. ok betterthan any 
other for Churches and 21] buildings la: ge or smali. 

















Fairy Land Ilu- 
minating Cups —all 
the latest colors for 
Lawns, Boats, etc, 
ures representing sia 


DRAGONS, 


ANIMALS, 
BIRDS, 


Just the thing tor 


seaside and summer 
resorts, 


Turn your homes 
* into a Fairy Land. 


FLAGS, 
LANTERNS, 
BALLOONS, 
WHISTLING 


BOMBS 
Etc., Ete,, 


As Pyrotechnists 
to the Centennial of 
Washington’s Inau- 
guration, we Exhib- 
ited the finest dis- 
plays ever seen in 


FISH, 
TURTLES, 
FLAGS, 
FLOWERS, 


STREAMERS, 
PEARLS, 
THUNDERSTORMS 

ETC., ETC. 

Just the thing tor 
Exbibitions at Pic- 
nics, National Fetes, , 
Race Tracks, Agri- 
cultural, State and 
County Fairs. and for 
Public and Private 
They will 
prove to be a great 


Display. 


this country since 


attraction, and in- 1789. 


crease the gate re- 





Send tor a Cata- 
logue, 





ceipts. 
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BEECHAM’S PILLS 


(THE CREAT ENCLISH REMEDY.) 









Nervous 
25cts. a Box. 


oF ALL DRUGGISTS. 


PRACTICAL CHARITY. 


The Work of Some of Néw York's Chari- 
table Institutions. 
ST. GeoRGe’s CHAPEL, 
CHURCH OF THE REFORMATION, - 
140 Stanton St., New York. ) 
Mrs. Harriet H. Ayer. 


DEAR MADAME: For some months I have been 
using your “ Vita Nuova” among our poor and sick 
with excellent results, but buying at retail makes it 

ather expensive for charity work, although we never 
| ¥ less that one-half dozen bott’es atatime. Will 
you stpply this Mission Chapel direct from your 
tiatiufactory at wholesale rates fot such small pur- 
chases as a dozen bottles at afi order? 
Yours truly, 
C. SCADDING, Minister in Charge. 












Dec. 14, 1888. 
New YORK, August 16, 1888. 
Dear Mrs. Ayer: 


Having tried your Vita Nuova with perfect satis- 
faction; we cheerfully recommend its use to all per- 
sons suffering from the ills mentioned in your Dan- 
ger Signals. Wishing you God’s blessing. Your’s ever 


aratefully, 
Little Sisters of the Poor, 


SR. MELANIE. 
ST. Grorde’s MeMortat Hovse, ? 
207 East ifth st.; New York, Dee. 21, 1888. § 
rs. Harriet Hubbard Ayer. 

NDeAR MADAME: The Rev. Dr. Rainsford has de- 
sired me to write and ask of youafavor. Last year 
you most generously donated a large quantity of Vita 
Nuova for the parish poor. It has been carefully dis- 
pensed and has proved most beneficial to many. 

The last bottle was given a few days ago, and the 
favor I am desired to ask is: Would you again kindly 
remember the sick poor by contributing for their use 
some more of your excellent Tonic? 

With sincere thanks forthe benefit you have con 
ferred by your gift, I remain, dear madame, yours 
traly, J..E. FORNERET. 

Prof. David Swing, of Chicago. He preaches in Cen 
tral Music Hall to 2,500 people every Sunday. Note 
what he says: ° 
LAKE GENEVA, WIs., June 23d, 1887. 

DWAR FRIEND MRS. AYER: You and I have so long 
been personal friends that Iam almost afraid that 
my regurd for you helps make your “ Vita Nuova” 
better than other medicines. It finds in my organism 
an enemy that has “held the fort” for thirty years, 
but it has already brought me peace and hope. it 
has great meritas a help tonature. I am giad it is 
not a magical compound, nor the juice of some plant 
found in the heart of Africa by some hvaven-guided 
tramp, but is wholly rational and scientific. With 
kindest wishes, your friend, DAVID SWING. 


Similar letters have been received from Maj. Gen. 
Rufus Ingalls, ex-Quartermaster General U.S. Army; 
Hon. 8S. 8. Cox, Amos J, Cummings and Wm. G. Stahl- 


necker, members of Congress; Judge Morgan J. 
O'Brien, Supreme Court of New York; Steele Mac- 
kaye, Esq.. Hon. Henry Waterson, Col. A. J. Cocker- 
ill, Editor N. Y. World, and many other eminent men, 

Vita Nuova is the best remedy for dyspepsia, nerv- 
ousuess, sleeplessness and overwork. It will assist 
the weak stomach, it will rest the weary brain, it will 
“ brace up” the shattered nerves. As it is made from 
the prescription of a famous physician, you are not 


taking a quack medicine. As it is made by an honest 
manufacturer, you are assured of pure ingredients. 
As it is used and indorsed by men and women you all 
know and respect, you are not using an unknown or 
untried remedy; only be careful to getthe genuine; 


refuse substitutes. 
If your druggist does not have Vita Nuova send one 
dollar to The Kecamier M'f’g Co., 52 Park Place, New 
YorkCity. 





HOTELS, RESORTS, ETC. 


COUNTRY BOARDERS WANTED,—StW 
LONDON, CON N,—Newly furnished cottage over- 
lookiog harbor, Piazza, spring beds, hair mattress- 





es. Excellent table, boating. bathing, fishing, post- 
al delivery Favorable terms to season guests. Ad- 
dress J. B. W., 82 Pequot Ave., New London, Conn. 





"Adjoining the BRITISH MUSEUM. 


THACKERAY TEMPERANCE HOTEL 


1 Montague Street, Russell Square, 


LONDON. 
Central, quiet and well appointed. Beds, Is. €d. to 
Ss. Breakfast or Tea from Is. 3d. to 2s. Highly rec 
ommended by many Professors and others from 


America. Full Tarif and Testimonials on applica- 
tion. Proprietor, TRUSLOVE. Telegrams. 
“ TRUSLOV EL, LONDON,” 
CATSKILL MOUNTAINS, 
TREMPER HOUSE, 

Open June to October. The manager may be seen at 
Sth Ave.Hotel, N.Y., Mondays and Fridays, or address 
J. Hu. THEMPER, Jr., Phenicia, N. Y¥. 
LOUIS F, GOODSELL, M’a’r, 
Formerly of Cozzen’s, now Cranston’s. 


Sharon Springs, N. Y. 
European Methods of Using 
Sulphur Water. 
InmaLaTion, Gas INHALATION, PULVERIZATION, by 
steam or compressed air, for CATARRH, BRONCHIAL 
Trovs.es, and Diseases of Resprratory OnGaNS 
after methods employed at 
ALLEVARD, CHALLES, MARLIOZ, ENGHIEN, EavX-BOuNES, 
and other Continental Sulphur Springs. 
Douches of every description, 
hot, cold or tempered, with or without force (douches 
horizontales, ecossai-scs en pluie, en colonne, &c.) for 
Reevumatism, Gout, Sciatica, and allied diseases 
as applied at 
AIx-Les-Bains, France, and other European Springs. 
Tus Batus, PLUNGk Batu. 
Establishment open cune 10th. 
Monoorarn and DescriPTIve PAMPHLET with list of 
hotels, &c., and prices mailed gratis. Address 
John H. Gardner & Sons, Sharon Springs, N. Y. 


Union Sauare Hotel 


UNION SQUARE, 
OORWER 15TH STREET WEW YORE 


DAM & DeREVERE Props. 
Hotel Brunswick, 
BOSTON, 

BARNES & DUNELEB, 

PROPRIETORS 











farm and Garden. 


(The Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive any 
practical hints, suggestions or information that will 
make this department more vatuable to those of our 
subscribers who feel specially interested.) 


MATTERS OF INTEREST TO FARM- 
ERS. 


BY AGRICOLA, 


GoobD clover-seed can be raised with profit 
if these figures are any criterion. It is 
estimated that over 1,500,000 bushels of 
clover-seed was needed to seed the farms of 
700,000 farmers of the central Western 
Statesalone. The stock available was only 
780,000 bushels. Making all necessary 
shrinkage in statistics it is evident that 
there is money in raising clover-seed. 

If you are about to build a silo bear this 
in mind. It is unnecessary to make an ex- 
pensive one. Make the walls strong and 
air tight. Use tarred building paper for 
the purpose. The matter of weighting 
down the contents of the silo is of not much 
consequence. Good results have been de- 
rived from silos not weighted at all. Corn 
should be cut for ensilage. Some use it 
uncut but, all things considered, the cut 
ensilage is more satisfactory. Let the corn 
stand until it first begins to glaze, then 
hurtle it to the silo with all your forces. 

Have a deep soil for potatoes. The roots 
of the potato plant and the tubers also, will 
go well down, if the soil is suitable; and 
drouth will, of course, injure them less. 

An ice house is a very important building 
on the farm (if it is filled with fine ice). 
Any one who has experimented twenty-four 
hours with ice and without it, in raising 
cream on a setting of milk, need not be told 
of the value of ice in the dairy. Deep-setting 
of milk as in creamers and the use of ice or 
cold spring water, is essential to the best 
success in butter making. 

What about sheep-killing dogs? They 
are everywhere. The worthless cur is an 
expensive and profitless animal. You pay 
ataxon the dog, and if he is detected in 
your neighbor’s sheep-pen killing sheep, 
you pay another tax on him. We favor 
making the tax a town-charge, and make 
the town settle for full value on every sheep 
killed or injured. People don’t like to be 
taxed, and if they find the miserable dogs 
of the township are increasing their tax- 
burdens they will arise as one man and an- 
nihilate the dog-race of the community. 

The season for insects is at hand, and 
farmers and fruit-raisers must fight or suc- 
cumb to insect depredation which means 
destruction. To refresh the memory of 
those who may want to use insecticides we 
refer to the kinds and quantities to be used. 
London-purple, one pound of poison to 200 
gallons of water. Pyrethrum, one ounce to 
three gallons of water. White hellebore,same 
proportions. This is most effectual to kill 
the currant slugs. Kerosene emulsion is 
made of soft soap, one quart, or if hard soap 
is used, one-quarter pound, hot water two 
quarts, kerosene one pint. Stir well 
together; then add more water until the 
kerosene forms one-fifteenth part of the 
whole. This is Professor Cook’s formula. 

If you are a farmer and intend to build a 
house, make convenience the first consid- 
eration, even if you have to sacrifice beauty 
of architecture to accomplish it. An in- 
conveniently arranged house is a constant 
nuisance, and there is no necessity of its 
being so. Plan well before you build, and 
avail yourself of the experience of others. 

Every farmer whose cows net him $35a 
year, will please hold up his hands! 

What more sensible thing to have in a 
garden than a strawberry patch? And yet, 
dear farmer reader, we should not be at all 
surprised if you hadn’t one on the farm! 
Why? You think it too much work to care 
for it; in other words, that it doesn’t pay. 
Perhaps you are right; but you certainly 
forego a vast amount of genuine satisfaction 
and enjoyment in not having that most de- 
licious and palatable of all fruits in abun- 
dance for table use. It’s too late now to do 
much about repentance for past error in 
this line, but begin early next fall and make 
a strawberry bed. 

Shall we fence stock in or out? The old 
theory was to build up the road fences so 
that stock on the highways should not tres- 
pass on the adjoining fields, but the new 
theory and the better is to keep stock off the 
highway as pasture-ground and remove the 
road fences, and attendant bushes and 
briers. It wil] certainly give your farm a 
better appearance, and there’s considerable 
in “* looks.” 

The sheep-washing season is at hand. In 
accordance with the customs of their fore- 
fathers, a great many farmers will still con- 
tinue the same practice, But the more jn- 





telligent of them are fast coming to see that 
what Mr. A. B. Allen calls a ‘‘cruel prac- 
tice’ is useless as well as cruel. Wool has 
to be more thoroughly washed before it is 
manufactured; and, as regards the sheep, 
their washing is not unfrequently the cause 
of colds, sometimes resulting in death. It 
is said, on good authority, that the wool 
now coming into the largest and best for- 
eign markets is largely uuwashed; and the 
same is true of almort all the Australian 
and South American product. 

When will farmers learn that thorough 
tillage of the soil both before and after 
planting is one secret of success in corn cul- 
ture in the East? Old meadows or pas- 
tures are usually devoted, on their first 
plowing, to corn, and the sod needs to be 
well harrowed and pulverized before plant- 
ing. When the corn is up so the rows can 
be easily seen, start the cultivator or plow 
and keep it in operation until it is too large 
to workin. A little brushing out with the 
hoe is all the hoeing that is necessary; the 
pulverization of the soil for the benefit of 
the corn-roots is what is needed. Some- 
times you meet a farmer who hills up his 
corn as he wvuld his potatoes, to help 
“ brace up” the growing stalk; but it is the 
roots that hold the stalk erect more than 
all the soil that can be heaped around it. 

‘There is also a difference in practice as to 
hilling potatoes. The more progressive 
farmers are practicing level culture, or at 
least do not make the hills resemble the 
mounds of the mound-builders. Potatoes 
must have a pulverized soil and then the 
tubers will grow whether billed or not. 
The objection to hilling 1s that in dry 
weather the hill soon feels the effects of 
drought, and rain, when it comes, runs off 
instead of soaking into the hill. 

Farmers! Your attention a moment! Do 
you want to know two secrets to success? 
Well, put this down as No. 1: Keep ex- 
penditures below receipts. No. 2: Produce 
more and buy less. What a farmer raises 
he gets for first cost. What he buys he pays 
from one to half a dozen commissions on. 
Do you see the point? 

Horsemen agree that animals raised on 
different kinds of soils, differ in the quality 
of their feet, or hoofs. Hard, tough soil 
makes hard, tough feet. Soft soil, soft feet. 
Bring a Western horse ‘“‘down East” and 
put him at work on New York City pave- 
ments; he willsoon be a candidate for the 
horse-pital. 

A good test for a “hired man”’ is to set 
him at work building rail fence. If he can 
put up a good article of fence, in good time, 
ten to one he can do everything else on the 
farm well, too. Not every farmer can put 
up a rail fence that will stand until he gets 
out of sight of it, and farmers ought not to 
expect more of their men than they cau 
themselves do. 

I close with a timely query: Who will 
describe for THE INDEPENDENT a sure cure, 
never-fail ‘‘scarecrow’’—something that 
will keep crows out of the corn-field? He 
will confer a favor on many. 


THE POTATO. 
BY KATHERINE ARMSTRONG. 











WE confess to ignorance of aught that 
could interest or benefit the producer of 
this important esculent, yet possibly we 
cau lay some helpful notes before those 
whose duty is to prepare it for the table, 
for, as a vegetable, one-half of its possibili- 
ties are not generally known, or one tithe of 
the numberless ways to cook it, to make it 
invitingand acceptable. It does seem, when 
we notice the wonderful diff-rence in the 
quality of different kinds of potatoes, that 
if it fell to our lot to raise them, we would 
leave no means untried, no “‘stone un- 
turned’’ to have the best—to bring out of 
Mother Earth the best and the biggest crop 
and therefore get the biggest price; for peo- 
ple are generally ready and willing to pay 
more fora good article than a poor one— 
vegetables, as well as dry goods. 

The worn old adage, “* Variety is the spicg 
of life,’”’ holds true in regard to the homely 
potato. There is a difference in quality, 
but little variety in the kinds of potato of- 
fered in the city markets. Inits season the 
Early Rose, and several other pleasant 
names, are recommended; but we fail ever 
to find a New England variety called ‘‘Lady’s 
Fingers,”’ small, white, delicate and dainty, 
or the rich purple variety,sweet and delicious 
in flavor. So quality should mainly guide 
the purchaser of this every-day vegetable. 
Starch is made from the potato, as well as 
farina, and as an article of food it contains 
much nourishment; it is exceedingly fat- 
tening in its nature, and should be entirely 
let alone by people who would not increase 
their avoirdupois. A potato, to have it at 
its best, should never be pared before boil- 

ing, for its most nutritious parts are near- 








est the skin; but we seldom see them done 
in this way now, generally they are Pared 
before boiling. They should be put into 
cold water, with a spoonful of salt, and 
kept boiling, moderately, till done. If 
the boiling stops even for a moment 
they will be watery and insipid, and 
if they boil too fast they will break their 
skins before the potato is half cooked. The 
best way is to take them from the boiling 
water with a fork. and stand them for ten 
minutes in a moderate cven. Then they 
are sure to be mealy, and the larger ones can 
remain after the smaller ones are cooked, 
An experienced person does not need to be 
told it is best to select them at the start of 
a uniform size. Sometimes we see whole 
boiled potatoes offered on the table. not 
often; but well boiled they a re quite accept- 
able to many. Peeled, mashed, with milx 
and butter added, is the more common way 
and what is left of these mashed potatoes ig 
convertible the next day into numberlesg 
pretty and inviting dishes. 

The whole cold potatoes, too, can be 
cooked and served in so many different 
styles, and so quickly, too, that it is desira. 
ble to have always a few, ready boiled, in 
the house; for they help out in an emer- 
gency, and in any of the “cooked over” 
styles are generally welcome. Fried, either 
in large slices nicely browned, or cut up 
small and highly seasoned and fried brown, 
they relish with a slice of cold meat fora 
winter-day hasty lunch for visitors. Or 
cold roast beef, or cold turkey, or. indeed, 
any cold meat, chopped finely, with some 
gravy of the same added, and then covered 
thickly with cold mashed potato from yes- 
terday’s dinner and browned in the oven, 
makes a fair breakfast or lunch dish. Or, 
add an egg to the mashed potato, and then 
the chopped meat, and fry in croquet shape 
for breakfast. Or, warm up the cold meat 
to the taste, and wall it about with the cold 
mashed potato moistened a little with the 
juice from the meat and made hot. Or, 
butter a pudding-dish, put in the left over 
mashed potato, cover with bits of butter, 
and brown in the oven. Or, edd to it a lit- 
tle freshened and chopped salt codfish or 
canned salmon, with an egg, and you have 
excellent ‘‘fish-balls’’ for breakfast. Or, 
when having roast lamb or beef, pare some 
fair potatoes and lay in the dripping-pan 
with the meat an’ hour before it is done; 
turn over the potatoes in half an hour to 
orown on the other side. Serve on the same 
dish with the roast meat. The flavor is de- 
licious. To return to common fried pota- 
toes: They are usually tasteless and fried 
in too much fat, and no one can relisha 
greasy vegetable. They should be friedin 
just as little fat as possible, seasoned liber- 
ally with salt and pepper, and stirred and 
chopped often while frying, till every little 
piece is well browned on all sides and they 
are comparatively dry. An overheard re- 
mark—‘‘ Why,I did not know fried pota- 
toes could be so good. Mother has not got 
the ‘ knack’ yet’’—has led us to be explicit 
on this particular point. Cold potatoes cut 
up in mall, irregular pieces and stewed for 
half an hour in enough milk to cover them, 
with salt, pepper and a generous piece of 
butter added, are good for breakfast, or 
even dinner. Long stewing brings out the 
starch and thickens the milk; yet some- 
times a spoonful of flour blended in a little 
cold milk , improves them and makes them 
richer. They should be stirred occasion- 
ally, but not broken up. The same can be 
done in a pudding-dish, in the oven, which 
makes it more suitable to serve as a dinner 
dish. 

Potatoes chopped fine and warmed in the 
same way make an agreeable change, and 
butter liberally used improves the taste of 
the potato quite as much as of any vegeta- 
ble we have, not excepting tomatoes. 

The flavor of onions is distasteful to 
many, but if desired for fried potatoes, it is 
well to fry an onion first, then throw it out, 
and in the same frying-pan, unwashed, fry 
the potatoes. The odor will be found suffi- 
cient. 

Some add potatoes to vegetable soup, but 
enough of more decided flavors can always 
be had without it. Some use potatoes in 
making bread. They do keep it moist, but 
good bread is so soon eaten the extra work 
and trouble may be saved, for good bread 
is easily made without any potatoes. Some 
stuff turkey and fowls with mashed pota- 
toes, but there are scores of other better 
materials and mixtures for the purpose. 

We forgot to mention baked potatoes, & 
favorite with many. An hour, in a good 
oven, should be sufficient time, and when 
done they will be soft to the grasp. They 
should be kept covered with a napkin, and 
are especially agreeable for breakfast. 

“ Saratoga” potatoes are made by paring 
the raw potatoes, slicing very thin with & 
“slicer,” and allowing them to remain for 
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half an hoar in cold, well- salted wWatet. 
Then dry on a napkin, and drop into boil- 
ing-hot fat. They require a deep kettle, 
and are dobe when they rattle against the 
spoon. They need constant watching. Sara- 
toga potatoes can be bought at the grocer’s 
at only fifteen cents a pound. Warmed a few 
moments in a brisk oven, they are very nice. 

It is hardly necessary t. say that potatoes 
for boiling or baking, in order to havea 
clear, good color, should be well washed. 
A little scrubbing-brush, made for the pur- 
pose, costing five cents only, greatly facili- 
tates this part of the work. 

The following is a pleasant change from 
some of the plainer ways of serving pota- 
toes: Mix one cup of rich stock with one 
cup of cream or milk; thicken this with one 
large spoonful of flour, and the beaten yelks 
of three eggs; add three spoonfuls of melted 
butter, and five spoonfuls of grated strong 
gheese, with a dash of salt, pepper and dry 
mustard. Bring this all just to a boil, and 
pour one-half the mixture into a well-but- 
tered pudding dish. 

Then slice in a thick layer of cold, boiled 
potatoes, and over all put the rest of the 
mixture. Sprinkle cracker-crumbs over the 
top, and eook fifteen minutes in a quick 
oven. 

Stuffed potatoes make an attractive dish 
fordinner. Bake them, with the skins on, 
till done, then cut off one end, and with a 
spoon remove the inside, and butter and 
season it highly after mashing. Beat in 
the frothed whites of eggs—allowing one 
white to every three good-sited potatoes, 
return to the skins, set them, like cups, ina 
shallow pan, brush them over with the 
yelks of the eggs, and brown them in the 
oven, 

Mashed potato moistened with hot oyster 
liquor instead of milk or cream makes an 
agreeable change of flavor, and the same 
mashed potatoes, ‘‘ left over,’’ make a good 
breakfast dish by rolling up one large oyster 
in alittle of the potato, and frying in brown 
balls, 

Common mashed potato, made with an 
egg or two, into pear-shaped croquets, and 
with a depression made in the top of each 
for a bit of butter, and browned in a hot 
oven, até a quick relish, requiring little 
time to make ready. 

A wire “ potato-whip,”’ costing five cents, 
for beating mashed potatoes before dishing, 
adds greatly to the lightness and good ap- 
pearance of them. Some put the mashed 
potato through a coarse sieve, and there is 
® hew patent contrivance for flaking the 
potatoes. In using either means the flakes 
should not be touched before serving, else 
they will mix, and lose shape and fall. 

Old potatoes are more wholesome than 
new ones, and require a longer time to cook, 
but are not desired to be mealy. 

This is a good rule for potato fritters: 
to two Jarge cups of boiled, mashed potato 
add half a cup of hot milk, three spoonfuls 
of melted butter, three of sugar, two beaten 
eggs, one teaspoonful of salt and a little 
grated nutmeg. Stir and beat till very 
light and smooth. Spread on a flat dish, 
about half an inch deep, and set away to 
cool; when cold, cut into oblongs, about one 
inch by four, dip in beaten egg, then in fine 
cracker-crumbs, and fry in boiling fat, to a 
tich brown. 

There are many ways of making a potato 
salad, an excellent and inexpensive relish, 
The plainest style is made of cold boiled 
potatoes, sliced, alternated in layers with 
small onions, Sliced, over which is poured 
Vinegar, oil and a sprinkling of salt and 
pepper. 

A better salad, requiring more time and 
materials,is made by slicing three large 
cold boiled potatoes, adding one large 
spoonful of vinegar, a good pinch each of 
cayenne and black pepper. and half a tea- 
Spoonful of salt, also sprinkle over a salt- 
Spoonful of dry mustard. Now chop two 

“silver skin”? onions fine, and pour over 
them a cup of cold water, and add one-half 
teaspoonful of salt. Now make a dressing 
of one cup of milk, thickened with one tea- 
Spoonful of corn-starch, and a little salt, 
Remove from the fire and add one beaten 
erg and a piece of butter the size of an egg, 
Stir it well. and wnen cold pour the water 
off the chopped onions; mix them with the 
potatoes, and over all pour the dressing. 
Keep on the ice till ready to serve. 

To those who dislike the flavor of onions 
the following may be useful: Cut three 
cold boiled potatoes and three hard-boiled 
po into slices. Put a layer of the potatoes 
eth ae over them two spoonfuls of 
ae utter, salt, pepper and a spoonful 

ar; then a layer of sliced eggs, and 
repeat till all are used. Melted butter is a 
a substitute for those who do not like 


— another variety is made in this way: 
Slice four large cold potatoes into a salad 


dish, and pour over a dressing made of two 
spoonfuls of the best salad oil, one-half 
teaspoonful of sugar, a salt spoon of pepper, 
mustard and salt, and a good dash of Royal 
celery salt. Rub all these to a smooth 
paste, and whip in very slowly five spoon- 
fuls of the best cider vinegar. Wheh thot- 
oughly mixed, potir ovet the Salad and set 
upon the ice. The silad is Better if half of 
the five spoonfuls of acid are lemun-juice 
instead of vinegar. 
NEw York CIty, 
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AT the Massachusetts Experiment Station 
the black knot on plum trees has been 
treated with linseed oil, turpentine and ker- 
osene. These remedies were applied with a 
brush as soon as the Warts began to appear, 
and as they do not all come at once, appli- 
cations were made three times during the 
summer, all the warts bein# painted over 
each time. In the Atitumn, microscopic ex- 
amipetions found no spores in the warts, in 
fact, none of the sacks (perithecia) were de- 
veloped enough to produce spores before 
the warts were destroyed by the remedies. 
Where kerosene and turpentine were ap- 
plied so liberally as to spread about on the 
branch and run down over it, the branch 
was killed. No such injury came from 
using the linseed oil. The watts should be 
saturated in every case. The treatment of 
black not hitherto recommended was cut- 
tiug off the diseased branch and burning it. 
If this dangerous fungus can be controlled 
by any less heroic treatment it will bea 
great gain to plum growers.—Garden and 
Forest. 
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When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria. 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria. 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria. 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria. 
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DISINFECTANT 





An odorless liqhid. Powerfnl, cheap. 
Destroys Discase yerms, prevents sickness. 
necessity in every home, 
nvaluabie in the sick room, 





oe Ohio IMPROVED Chesters, 


Prepaid. ¥ Wine ut Cries in u rd and 


Foreign Countries. 2 weighed 2506 

oA Send for es and Price 
of these Famons Hogs. Also Fowl: 

L. B. SILVER ©0.., Cleveland, 0. 
This cottipany sold 1026 head for 

breeding purposes in 185%. 

Be ‘ud for facts and me ation this: paper. 
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1S Cts. per Foot, material 3 feet wide. 
Adapted for Residences, Church nes dios Cemete- 


pe sles. Amy hg nm Carde 
needing en 
Trellises, etc., te wy Byes FS rte tae jindom Guards 
THE NEWEST THING AND THE BEST. 
Central Expanded Metal Co. 5. W. ane Metal Ce. 
Pittsburgh. Chicago. 
St. Louis ewe Metal Co., St. Louis, 








' Enamel your Ranges twice a year, tops once 
a week and you have the finest-polished stove in the 
. world. For sale by all Grocers and Stove Dealers. 









Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


CATARRH 
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Sc, E.T. Hazeltine, Warren, Pa. 





THE CHAMPION 


Blood-purifier, Ayer’s Sarsaparilla ate 
all others in age, merit, and popularity, I 
tones up the system, impfoves the appetite, 
trengthens the nerves, and . kanteet thé 
Bi Just what you ines need, Try 


of A a ee eeaparitl yin seedy a hot 


redicines put together.”—R. A. MeWilliams, 
Bina — Mich. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


Pr es by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Price $1; six bottles, $5. W orth gia bottle. 
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Beye Fella i “oh eg ai Hestinsers, 
at lowest eT tee. G one ie all degrees 


of fineness, for land, cattle or chickens, a spe- 


cialt Send for our valuable Agricultural 


nd-Book and Rural Record (sent free) and 
price-list. 


STEARNS FERTILIZER CO., 


133 Water Street, New York. 


HOUSE FURNISHING. 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC COOK- 
ING UTENSILS. 
COPPER AND TIN MOULDS, 
CUTLERY. 


CHINA AND GLASS. 


EDDY’S REFRIGERATORS. 
Lewis & Conger, 


601 AND 603 6TH AVE., 
1,338 AND 1,340 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


uiceic COMPANY'S 


EXTRACT OF MEAT. 


Finest and Cheapest Meat Flavoring Stock for Sou 
Made Dishes and Satices. As Beef Tea, “an invalu 
ome conte and an agreeable RA wy ” Annual sale 
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Genuine only with tac-simile of Just a4 
ijebig’ s signature in blue across la 


Sold ‘b Storekeepers, Groters atid Druggists. 
LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO., L’td London. 


Crosse & Blackwell’s 





FRESH FRUIT JAMS, 


MADE FROM ENGLISH FRESH FRUITS 


AND REFINED SUCAR, 


ARE SOLD BY ALL GROCERS 


IN THE UNITED STATES, 


ISINGSUN 
STOVE POLISH 


ah 
us Darabilityand Ubenpates. Une equa! d. 
ORSE [ROS., Proprictors, Danton Mass. 





PAINT YOUR HOUSES 
RUBBER PAINT. 





spat thereby get the GENUINE RUGBER AD. > 
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HAIR" BALSAM 


leanses and beautifies the hair. 
Promotes a luxuriant gro-vth, 
Never Fails to Restor. Gra 


| 

Hair to its Youthful Color. 
Prevents Dandru‘ and hair falling 
and 1.00 at Druge fet, 





THE INDEPENDENT 


Terms of ’ Subseription 
PAYABLE IN ADVANCE, 


Oné Month....... One Year....... $3 00 
hree Months % wo Years...... 5 
goat Months..... 0 Three see »% 
Months...... 1 = Four Years....... 5 b 
Nine Months. Five Years bbanand 10 08 


sing’ he col ies 10 cents: 

ix Cvs or Frv¥e or Mone, $2.0 Facu. 

onnnge to any Foreign Country =. jue Universa‘ 
Poctal nion $1.46 per year advition 

Subscriptions will not rece ived "from Subscrip 
tion Agents or Postmasters at club r 

Subscriptions will be oe Ropped at the ond ~ ® the time for 

whtch pa t is made. 
sa ty Copies Free uper Applicaticn. 
roRPe all remittances payable to the erder of TH 


ahould be mate by Post-office 
jlone ea r, a Check, Draft, Express, Express 
oney Orders or Registered Letter. 

a. al Notes being eee to bearer are no safer 

send nen Bank Bills. 

OSC BSCH IBERS are ested to renew two or 
three weeks previous to the expiration of their Sub- 
scriptions so that no loss of numbers may occur. 

Messrs. SAMPSON LOW & CO., St. Dunstans House, 
Fetter Lane. are our agents in London to receive sub- 
scriptions and advertisements. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-0. Box 3787, New York City, 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 
1889. 


THe INDEPENDENT’S special Clubbing List will be 
sent free to any person asking for it. Any one wish- 
ing to subscrive for 4 or more papers or magazines 
in connection with & INDSPENDEYT can save a 
very handsome ~- Rt of money by ordering from 
our Club-List. 
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RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LINE: BACH INSHRTION, 
(14 lines to the inch, ‘30@ lines to the ¢oluiméi.) 
Ordinary Sdveitnomens. Bi” be ost Business Notices 


1 time 
4 times (one month).. “We. 1 time ‘one month). . 
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GES AND DEATH not escosting four lines, 
1 aver ‘that Tw edty<tve Cents a Line: 
THE INDEPENDENT, 
261 Broadway, New Yor 


FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 
PRICE REDUCED. 


WE can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, each ¥ile or Binder nolding 
twentv-six numbers—halfa year. The cover 
has “THE INDEPENDENT” embossed on it in 
large gilt letters, making it quite orna- 
mental. They will be delivered at our office 
on the receipt of seventy-five cents each, or 
send (postpaid) to apy P. O. in the United 











States onthe receint of one dollar each. 








Walter’s Patent Standard Metallic Shingles. 
tallic Shing 


Cooper’s Patent 
Coope 


pean Anne Me 
r’s Broad Rib Roofing. 





SHEET META 
SHINGLE 


vinized Tin-plates, Bronze-metal and Copper, are well 
= known for roofing purposes all over the world. These met- 
ais put into the shape of our st!~zies er roofing are easier 
f applied, more durable and orna tal, and ch 
* where skilled labor is expensive,” than when used in the 
3 ordinary way. Our prices are governed by the size of the 
: plates, the material being the same. There is no excuse for 
s using cheap combustible materials for roofing purposes 
when fire-proof roofing can be furnished at the same 
price. 

References furnished in every city and town of impor 
tance in the United States and Canada, Illustrated cata 
logue free. 


The National Sheet Metal Roofing Co., 510 E. 20th, St., New York City 


Sole Maneinctyrers of the above SHINGLES and ROOFING 


Our roof covering is 
not an experiment. The 
materials we use, Tin 
plates, Steel-plates, Gal- 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder vever vt A warve:st purity, streuuth 
and sholesomeness. More economical than the © 
nary kinds, 1nd cannot be sold t1. competition with the 
multitude of low test. short weizh: alum or phosphate 
wders, Soid oniu in cans. yretat BaKING POWDER 
OMPaNY. 106 Wall “t.. N. 


Ivory Soap Floats. 


EXCELLENCE! 
ECONOMY ! 


These two qualities combined 
in our stoek of Fine Clothing for 
Men and Boys. 


Overcoats, 
Su:ts and 


, Trousers, 
Ready-Made and to Order. 


DEVLIN & CO., 


BROADWAY,CORNEXR CHAMBERS 8T,, 
. 


Few York, 
STEWART BUILDING. 


1s STEAM ENGINES 


Conighs ond Mgseantal, 








8 te 16 Horse Power. 
Mastrated Pampbiet Free. Address 


AMES Lerre. & Co 
SPRINGFIELD, O10, 
= on tie th. owty Se . New ¥ Vaart 


ee ABS EL SHAW, 


Successors to 


ren. bed S co. 


pu JLPIT 
SUITS 


¥rom $48.00 upward. 
' 27 Sudbury &t., 
Send for Catalogue. BOSTON 


MITCHELL TANCE C0. 


SUCCESSOR TO 


MITCHELL, VANCE & COMPANY 


MANUFACTUKEKS OF 
ARTISTIC GAS FIXTURES, 
ELECTROLIERS LAMPS, ETG. 


Salesrooms: =36 and S38 Broadway; 
Factory: 10th Ave,, ‘24th and 25th Sts,, 
N¥W VORK CITY. — 


STEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 


Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand Gold 
Medal by the Society of Arts for 

6e Best Pianos and several meritorious 
and usefal Luventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York. 
- JOHN RENEHAN. 


Plumbing and Ventilation on = mens, Im peves 
Principles. 163 Kast 25th = ranch 
Office, 642 Madison Ave., ote Sous and 60th 
Streets Revssnsh attention in all cases. 
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EMERSON & 
FISHER CoO., 


NCINNATI, OHIO, Wholesale Manufacturers of Light 


~ CARRIAG ES, 


Surreys, 
Wheelers, Buckboards, and Light Spring Wagons. 
Established 1872. 
Send for one. 


Barouches, Jump Seats, Two- 
Capacity 20,000 
New Illustrated Catalogue 





THE PILLOW- -INHALER. 


E Ifyou have Cc atarrh, Bron- 
» chitss, Hay Fever, Asthma 
+ or Incipient Consumption, 
tte Pillow-Inhaler will 
cure you. You sleep on it 
as on any other piliow; it 
= == envelopes your head with a 

curative vapor wh'ch vou breathe all night. Oid- 
fashioned inhaling tubes, used for a few minutesa 
day. once in a while cured, * With the Pillow-Inhaler 
you inhale for say eight hours, while you sleep and 
rest. There are no pipes or tubes. The p'ilow con- 
ceals reservoirs 9nd he iting liquius which you do not 
need to other about. Cniess you hold your breath 
you are taking the medicine, and, no matter whether 
you havetith or nut, are veing surely cured. The 
price of it is within the reach of everybody 

PROF. ARTHU? F WINSLOW, A.B.. of the Pen 
aod (lassic.! School at West Newton, Ma‘s., ‘I 
believe the PTLLOW-'NH«aLER is in ever way yorhat 
it professes to be as a cure for Catarrh. have tried 
it with entire success in my own C18r.’ 

c2™ If vow are a 8 pores, send fora pamphiet that 
wil te you art about + end let you see what peopre say 
of it who have been cured. 


THE PILLOW-INHALER CO., 


i] +201 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, Penn, 


Qurre Wetcome 


to a copy of our little book 
“How tro MaKe PHOTOGRAPHS.” 





and address 
cient to re- 
of this book 
an illustrated 
our photo- 
goods. 


Your name 
is all sufh- 
ceive a copy 
containing 
catalogue of 
graphic 
Our stock is 
complete. 
from $2.50 


varied and 
Outfits cost 
upward. 


The Scovill & Adams Co., 


423 Broome St., New York. 


BAXTER ( ) SW. AX, 

















IETY. 

Pews and Chapel seatings, 

ulpits, Pulpit C aiPm. 
Communion ane Altar ta- 

bles, §. 8. Teachers’ 

Dests, etc, 

Write for information to 

244 und we sents Second 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.. U. 8. A. 
THE EK. HOWARD 


Watch and Clock Co. 


TOWER CLOCKS. 


Clocks for Public Buildings and Private Residences. 


STRIKING HALL CLOCKS. 
383 Washisgton Siniden Laue: — 
170 state street, C 


YCVERY 


SPOOL 
WARRAWTIED 


)JiF YOU SEND TEN CENTS INp 
MONEY OR POSTAGE STAMPS 
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VISITORS TO EUROPE 


TIFFANY & CO., 
New York. 


Suggest to visitors to the 
International Exposition 
that they will find one of 
the interesting attractions 


of Paris a visit to their es- 
tablishment. 


36 bis AVENUE de L’OPERA 
Where can be seen probably 
the largest, most valuable 
and comprehensive collec- 


Union Square, 


tion ot Precious Stones and 
rich Jewelry for sale in 
Europe. 


In addition to the advan- 
tage of so large a stock to 
select from, purchasers have 
the security of the full en- 
dorsement guarantees and 
privileges given by the New 
York House. 





W. & B. DOUGLAS, 






1% Lake 


rf Vienna, yey 
nd’ Cemtennial Exhibition 


BARLOW'SEaz29 


Its merits as a WASH BLUE have been fully test- 
> and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. 
Your er ought to have it on sale. Ask for it. 


0.S.WILTBERGER, Prop.. 233 North 24 St., Phila,, Pa. 


EDWIN C.BURT & CO. 
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Manufacturers and Dealers 
IN 
FINE 
SHOES 


tase sen = 446 & 448 Fulton 8t 

Breoklyn, N. Y. 

The genuine Edwin 
C. Burt shoe has full 
name stamped on lin- 
ing and sole of each 
shoe. Catalogues sent 
















JOHN J. DoNALDSON, HERMANN Scu 
—— nt; Vice-Presiden > ried 
Ae on DONALDEON. Treasurer. 


. OUR 


NOWE 
GENUINE TRADE 
WITHOUT MARK, 





Note our Trade Mark closely! 


THE DR. JAEGER’S 
SANITARY WOOLEN SYSTEM CO., 
827 and 829 Broadway, New York. 
BRANCH ( 1£9 bt ett & (W U.Build’g )N.Y, 
Houses: } 366 Fulton street, Brooklyn, N.Y: 


We beg to call attention toour Complete Assortment of 


SPRING AND SUMMER 


UNDERWEAR, 


And everything else worn by 
Men, Women and Children. 


The genuine sanstory o 8 re ere 
uncer the supeivision of Dr. J*e-er, and sold 
the above-named Company and their sutnarsanl 
agents only. 

wise, and proviee yourselves with the Jaeger 
“anatery VV oolens, protective against tne sud. 
den changes of spring weatier vnd the heat of sum. 
mer. 





send for explanatory, Sesectetive and illustrated 
Catalogue and price Jist, free by m 
Garments made to oraer. specialty, 
Mat! orders pri mpi ly aitenced to. 
Orders for ¢ s by mail or express, requests for 
Qusoloques, and le. ters of inquiry, should be ad- 
Tes e 


Dr, Jaeger’s Sanitary Woolen System Oo., 


827 and 829 Broadway, New York, 





Fine French China end Best Porcelain 


AT coy tag sath PRIC le 


Rich ly Decerated China | ¢a 
Decora Chamber “ets, 10 siete] white..... 50 
Decorated Dinner Sets, all colors and desi¢ns.... 15 00 


Decorated Parlor and Brass Hanging Lamps, etc. 
ow prices. 

ALSO ALL AOCUSE-FCRNISHING GOODS. 
Catalogue und Price-List mailed free on spplication 
VERRINDER & DERBYSHIRE, 


1-17 Cooper Lostiture, New Vork City 
Orders poceee anc plecei onesror steamer free of 
charge. mt on receipt of P. O. M. Order or Dratt. 


SOIID COMFORT bath tub. Use 
SEA BATHING 2icat22nean ses 


EDWIN G&G, LEWI-, ¥10 Front =t., N. ¥- 




















| s s 
| Thi TL BLASS Ten Ostees. 
CLEANFAST Darning 
Pil ame = 
Dye. Retail stores 
Guaranteed 7 . Broad- 
bot to wey,2 West 
crock. lath St.. end 
The wearing 
quality un- 
surpassed.) 
Send for 
price-list.| ‘TRADE-MARI 

















A SURE CURE FOR CATARRS 
\_ peas \\\S » 
=f ( TRI 
Tae 














FAST VESTIBULED TRAINS 
to St. Paul, Minneapolis, Counci: 
Bluffs and Omaha, connecting for 
Portland, Seattle, Victoria, Den- 
ver, San Francisco, Los Angeles 
and all Pacific Coast Points. 


WITH OVER 7,000 MILES 
of Steel Track tn eight States 
and Territories, it penetrates the 
Agricultural, Mining and Com- 
mercial Centers of the Entire 
West and Northwest. It.is the 


ONLY LINE TO THE BLACK HILLS 
= ‘a 
Me ok. ae eePricket Agent, or address 
the General Passenger Agent, Chicago, 1 ill. 
J.M. WHITMAN. £.0¢. WICKER, &. P. Saati AO 
General Manager. Traffic Manager. 


Better than "Horses! 


Ano as for walking, there 
is no comparison! The 
Vic TOR micys CLES, 

TRIC ve" 
an ERTIES 
are the best on 5 anh. 
Catalog free. 


i>, Overman Wheel Co 








on application. 





Tas inpsrpsnpant Pass, 41 10 43 Gown Stuset nsag Futon Stasst, 





MAKES. 
ROSTON, MASS, 
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ST. 





